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PREFACE. 


My purpose in this book has been to collect and piece 
together all the available information concerning the outward 
features and surroundings of the old Athenian dramatic per- 
formances ; in other words, to write a history of the Attic drama 
from the theatrical, as opposed to the literary, point of view. 
The subject is one which has been practically revolutionised 
during the last half century, partly through the labours of 
various scholars in interpreting the notices of the old gram- 
marians, but more especially owing to the rich discoveries of 
inscriptions relating to theatrical affairs, and the information 
supplied by excavations in the old Greek theatres. But in spite 
of the copious accession of fresh materials, it is now more than 


_ fifty years since any work has appeared in English, in which 


this particular department of Greek dramatic history has been 
treated in a comprehensive manner. The neglect is all the 
more remarkable, as the subject is undeniably of great interest 


_and importance, and this for two distinct reasons. In the first 


place it is difficult to understand and appreciate the peculiar 
qualities of the existing Greek plays, without acquiring some 
knowledge of the circumstances under which they were pro- 
duced, and the limitations within which the ancient dramatic 
poets had to work. In the second place, as the Attic drama 
was essentially a public institution, and formed one of the most 
conspicuous elements in the national life, the various details 
connected with its management are incidentally most instructive, 


~ because of the curious light which they throw upon the habits, 


feelings, and tastes of the old Athenians, It is owing to these 
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several considerations that the present work has been under- 
taken. 

Unfortunately, with the exception of a list of names and 
definitions in Pollux, and a few observations upon the theatre in 
Vitruvius, none of the ancient treatises, which dealt with the 
various portions of the subject, have been ,preserved. The 
materials have in consequence to be collected from the most 
multifarious sources—from casual remarks in ancient authors, 
from incidental references in the Greek dramas, from obscure 
and often contradictory notices in the scholiasts and gram- 
marians, from old inscriptions, and the ruins of Greek theatres, 
from vases, statuettes, wall-paintings, and other works of art. 
In the treatment of questions, which depend upon evidence of 
this intricate and complex character, it is inevitable that great 
diversity of opinion should arise, and that numberless oppor- 
tunities should be afforded for ingenious conjectures and 
fanciful combinations. As a matter of fact the whole history of 
the Attic drama has been to a certain extent obscured by the 
mass of controversy and hypothesis to which it has given rise. 
My purpose throughout the following pages has been to keep 
close to the original sources of information, to restrict myself 
unreservedly to such facts as seem to be fairly well established 
by the evidence, and to clear the subject of all those fine-drawn 
theories and conjectures, which have no definite foundation to 
depend upon. For every statement concerning the Attic drama 
I have been careful to quote the ultimate authority, and the plan 
which I have adopted, in the citation of evidence, has been as 
follows. Where a passage is appealed to in support of some 
mere matter of fact, about which there could be no particular 
difference of opinion, I have been content to simply give the 
reference. But in cases where the inference is more dubious, 
I have quoted the original authorities in full, so as to enable the 
reader to judge for himself as to the validity of the views 
adopted in the text. It would have been impossible, within the 
limits of a single volume, to discuss in detail all the points con- 
cerning which controversies have been raised. The more im- 
portant questions I have treated at considerable length; but as 
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regards matters of minute detail and trivial interest, I have 
merely given my own opinion in the text, and appended a 
complete statement of the evidence in the notes. 
4 The various books, articles, monographs, and dissertations, 
3 which have been written on the subject of the Attic theatre and 
~ dramatic performances, are sufficient in themselves to constitute 
' a considerable literature. It will be sufficient in the present 
place to enumerate those to which I have been principally 
indebted. Of writings in which the subject is treated as a 
whole the most important is Albert Miiller’s Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen Biihnenalterthtimer (Freiburg, 1886)—a work which 
is conspicuous for the industry, learning, and sound judgment 
_ displayed in its compilation, and for the lucid manner in which 
_ an immense amount of information is compressed into a com- 
paratively limited space. The exhaustive account which it 
contains of the bibliography of the subject is especially valuable. 
Another book which I have found of the greatest help is 
Schneider’s Das Aittische Theaterwesen (Weimar, 1835). It 
consists mainly of a citation in full of all the ancient passages 
which refer to performances in the theatre; and although 
Schneider’s own views and inferences are now mostly anti- 
quated, and his collection of ‘Quelle’ requires to be sup- 
plemented, the work will always be most interesting and 
serviceable to students of the Attic drama. The description of 
the Greek dramatic performances in the third volume of Bergk’s 
Griechische Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1884) has been ex- 
ceedingly useful and suggestive; and considerable assistance 
has been derived from the similar account in vol. ii. pt. 2 
of Bernhardy’s Grundriss der Griechischen Litteratur (Halle, 
1880). 
As far as the separate portions of the subject are concerned, 
I have been greatly indebted, for information regarding the 
Dionysiac festivals, to Béckh’s dissertation, Vom Unterschiede 
der Lenéen, Anthesterien, und lindhchen Dionysien (Abhandl. 
der Akad. der Wissensch. zu Berlin, 1816-1817), and to A. 
Mommsen’s Heortologie (Leipzig, 1864). The account of the 
regulations relating to the dramatic contests is based largely 
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upon the evidence supplied by the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions, which have been collected and carefully edited by Kohler 
in the second volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Altticarum. 
These inscriptions have, among other things, made it perfectly 
plain that the dramatic competitions had nothing to do with 
the tribes, but were merely contests between individuals. On 
the subject of the Proagon I have followed mainly Rohde’s 
valuable article in Rhein. Museum xxxviii, and on the subject of 
the selection of the judges I have been greatly assisted by 
Sauppe’s paper, Ueber die Wahl der Richter, etc. (Sachs. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissensch. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Classe, 1855), and by 
Petersen’s Pretsrichter der grossen Dionysien (Progr. Dorpat. 
1878). For various points connected with the production of 
a play I have consulted the dissertation by Lipsius, Ueber die 
dramatische Choregie (Séchs.. Gesell. der Wissensch., phil.-hist. 
Classe, 1885), with advantage. To turn next to the question of 
the construction and arrangement of the Greek theatre. My 
principal authority, as far as regards the theatre of Dionysus 
at Athens, has been Kawerau’s article 7heatergebdude, in vol. iii. 
of Baumeister’s Denkmdéler des klassischen Alterthums (Munich 
and Leipzig, 1888). This article contains the results of Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s recent investigations, together with a new plan of 
the theatre, and has in some respects superseded all the 
previous accounts. I may also mention Vischer’s Die Eunt- 
deckungen tm Dionysostheater (Neues Schweizerisches Museum, 
1863), Julius’ article, Das Theater des Dionysos (Zeitschrift fiir 
bild. Kunst, 1878), and J. R. Wheeler’s Theatre of Dionysus 
(Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
vol. i). The description of the theatre at Epidaurus has been 
derived from the papers by Kabbadias in Upaxrixa ris ev “AGhvas 
apxatodoyikis érapias, 881 and 1883. On the subject of the Greek 
theatre in general I would mention the exhaustive account by 
Wieseler in vol. 83 of Ersch and Gruber’s Allgemeine Encyklo- 
pddie (Leipzig, 1866), from which I have obtained many 
interesting particulars. The plans and illustrations in Wiese- 
ler’s Theatergebiude und Denkmdler des Buiihnenwesens bet 
Griechen und Rémern (Gottingen, 1851) have also been of the 
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_ greatest service ; and I have obtained some help from Strack, 


Das ailtgriechische Theatergebiude (Potsdam, 1843). Pro- 
ceeding next to the question of the scenery I have to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to Niejahr’s Quaestiones Aristophaneac 


4 Scaenicae (Greifswald, 1877), and Sommerbrodt’s De Aeschyli 
re scenica (in Scenica, Berlin, 1876). On the subject of the 


acting and the actors in the Greek drama much information is 
to be derived from Grysar, De Graecorum tragoedia, etc. (Cdn, 
1830); K. F. Hermann, De distributione personarum inter his- 
triones in tragoediis graccis (Marburg, 1840); Beer, Ueber die 
Zahl der Schauspieler bet Aristophanes (Leipzig, 1844); and from 
Sommerbrodt’s two articles De Histrionibus and De Arte His- 
trtonum, in his Scenica. Concerning the costume of the Greek 
actors I have learned much from Dierk’s two dissertations, De 
tragicorum histrionum habitu scaenico apud Graecos (Gottingen, 
1883), Ueber das Costiim der griechischen Schauspieler in der 
alten Komédie (Archaeol. Zeitung xliii); and from Wieseler’s 
Das Satyrspiel (Gottingen, 1848). I should also mention the 
valuable illustrations of theatrical masks and costumes to be 
found in Wieseler’s Theatergebadude und Denkméiler, etc.; and 
those given by Maass in Monumenti Inediti, xi. 30-32, and by 
Robert in Archaeol. Zeitung for 1878, and in Monum. Inedit. xi. 
13. In discussing the question of the relative proportion of 
speech, song, and recitative in the Greek drama I have fre- 
quently consulted Christ’s Metrik der Griechen und Rémer 
(Leipzig, 1879). Among works dealing with the chorus | 
would mention K. O. Miiller’s Dissertations on the Eumenides 
(Engl. transl., London, 1853), G. Hermann’s De choro Eume- 
nidum (Opusc. ii. p. 129 foll.), Schultze’s De chori Graecorum 
tragict habitu externo (Berlin, 1857), Sommerbrodt’s De chort 
tragici principibus, in Scenica, p. 5 foll., and lastly Arnoldt’s 
Die Chorparticen bet Aristophanes folie 1873). i 

In conclusion I wish to express my obligations to Professor 
Gardner for his assistance in various questions connected with 
archeology, and to Mr. Evelyn Abbott for many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms. J have to thank the Council of the 
Hellenic Society for their permission to reproduce the two 


% _ Archzeological Institute, has suppl lied m \ 
_ation concerning his excavations in the th 

and his views on Greek theatres in general. 
Oxrorp, June, 1889. 
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CHAPTER T. 


DRAMATIC CONTESTS AT ATHENS, 


§ 1. General Characteristics of the Attic drama. 


Tue ancient Athenian drama was in many respects unlike 
any kind of dramatic performance that we are accustomed to 
in modern times. The difference extended not only to the 
character of the plays themselves, and the manner in which 
they were presented upon the stage, but also to the circum- 
stances under which the production took place. In order to 
form an accurate conception of the external features of the old 
Greek drama it will be necessary to dismiss from the mind 
many of the associations with which the modern stage is con- 
nected. In the first place, the luxury of having theatrical 
entertainments at every season of the year was a thing 
never heard of among the ancient Athenians. The dramatic 
performances at Athens, instead of being spread over the 
whole year, were confined within very limited periods. They 
were restricted to the two great festivals of Dionysus, the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia. It is true that at these fes- 
tivals the number of plays exhibited was. large enough to 
satisfy the most enthusiastic playgoer. Several days in suc- 
cession were devoted entirely to the drama, and on each day 
4D B 
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tragedies and comedies followed one another without inter- 
mission from morning till evening. But with the exception 
of the two festivals of Dionysus there was no other occasion 
on which plays were acted in the Athenian theatre. There 
were dramatic exhibitions in the various townships of Attica 
during the Rural Dionysia; but in Athens jtself the drama 
was restricted to the two periods already mentioned. In fact, © 
as far as regards the time and duration of the performances, 
the ancient drama had much in common with the modern 
musical festival, in which at certain fixed seasons several days 
in succession are devoted entirely to music. 

Another vital point of difference lay in the fact that the 
ancient drama was managed wholly by the state. To provide 
for the amusement of the people was considered to be one of 
the regular duties of the government. In England.theatres are 
simply private enterprises. In some foreign countries certain 
theatres receive subventions from the state, and are subject to 
a code of rules ; but for practical purposes their connexion with 
the state is only a slight one. But in Athens the superin- 
tendence of the annual dramatic performances was just as much 
a part of the public administration of affairs as was the repair 
of the dockyards, the equipment of fleets, or the despatch of 
armies, Poets and actors were both selected by the state, 
The cost of the performance was a tax upon the richer classes. 
Every wealthy citizen had in his turn to defray the expenses of 
a tragedy or a comedy, just as he had to pay for one of the 
ships of the fleet, or perform any other of the state burdens, 
The theatre was a public institution for the benefit of the whole - 
people. Every Athenian citizen of whatever degree was en- 
titled to be present at the annual dramatic performances; and 
if he was too poor to pay the entrance fee, he received the price 
of admission from the state. 

The audience consisted practically of the whole body of the 
people. In a modern theatre, owing to its limited dimensions, 
the spectators are few in number, and have no representative 
character about them. But the theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
was capable of containing nearly thirty thousand people. Every 
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Athenian attended the performances at the Dionysia as a matter 
ofcourse, The audience therefore to which the Athenian dramatic 
poet addressed himself was in reality a gathering of the whole 
body of his fellow-countrymen. In those days books were not 
plentiful, and their use was confined to a limited class, The 


_ ordinary Athenian depended for his literary pleasures upon the 


various public performances and recitations of poetical com- 
positions. The drama was therefore much more to him than to 
a modern playgoer. At the present day, when continual 
supplies of fresh literature are accessible to every one, it is 
hard to realise the excitement and expectancy with which an 
Athenian looked forward to the annual exhibition of dramas at 
the Dionysia. -It was here that his taste for novelty in literature 
was gratified. It was here that he found an equivalent for 
the books; magazines, and newspapers of modern civilization, 
Hence he was able to sit day after day, from morning to 
evening, listening to tragedy and comedy, without any feeling 
of satiety, The enthusiasm with which the drama was gene- 
rally regarded, and the direct manner in which the author was 
brought into contact with the whole body of his countrymen, 
contributed to make the vocation of the dramatie writer one 
of the very greatest importance. The leading tragic poets 
especially are known to have exercised a most profound in- 
fluence upon the national mind and character. They were 
spoken of as the teachers of the people. Their writings were 
invested with a sort of Homeric sanctity, and appealed to as 
authorities upon questions of science and morality. Maxims 
and quotations from their plays were upon every one’s lips, 
Many passages in Plato and Aristophanes prove the enormous 
influence for good and evil which was exercised by the Greek 
tragic poets, and there is probably no other instance in history 
of a drama which was so thoroughly popular, and formed such 
an essential part of the national life’. Cc 

Another prominent characteristic of the Attic stage, which 
distinguishes it from that of modern times, was the fact that 
almost every dramatic performance took the form of a contest. 

1 See especially Plat. Rep. 598D, E; Aristoph. Ran. 1008 ff., 1054 ff, 
B2 
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In the best period of the Greek drama the production of a play 
by itself, as a mere exhibition, was a thing unknown. In a 
times celebrated plays by the great dramatists were sometimes” 
exhibited alone. But in the period covered by the names of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, the only 
mode of exhibiting plays was by competing in the dramatic 
contests at the festivals of Dionysus. Prizes were offered by 
the state. A limited number of poets, after careful selection by 
the state, were allowed to take part in the competition. The 
result was decided by a jury publicly appointed. It is curious 
to notice how strongly implanted in the Greek nature was this 
passion for anything in the shape of a contest. It is seen in 
the case of most branches of poetry and music. Dithyrambs were 
generally produced in competitions at festivals between rival 
poets and choruses. Recitations of the old epic poems took 
the form of contests between rhapsodists. Public performances 
on flute and harp were mostly of the same character. There 
can be no doubt that the stimulus of rivalry and competition had 
a considerable effect upon the genius of the poets. It is re- 
markable in how many instances the Athenian dramatic writers 
retained the full vigour of their intellect even in extreme old 
age. For example, the tragedies composed in their latest years 
by the three great tragic poets show not the slightest symptoms 
of decaying power. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, one of the 
most splendid products of the Greek drama, was brought out 
shortly before the poet’s death. The Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles and the Bacchae of Euripides were both written very 
late in life. The reason of this extraordinary vitality was no 
doubt partly due to the excitement caused by the public com- 
petitions in the theatre, which acted as a stimulus to the mind, 
and prevented that decay of power which usually ae 
old age. 
® But the most conspicuous difference between the ancient and 
modern drama lay in the essentially religious character of the 
former. The Athenian drama was not only an amusement for 
the people: it was also part of a great religious celebration. 
Throughout its history it never ceased to be closely connected 
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_ with the religion of the state. It was developed originally 
out of the songs and hymns in honour of Dionysus, the god of 
- wine. In later times its range was widened, and its tone se- 
z cularised: but it continued to be performed solely at the 
- 


__ festivals of Dionysus. Together with the other contests and 
__ ceremonials it was regarded as a celebration in honour of the 
god. The spectator who sat watching a tragedy or a comedy 
was not merely providing for his own amusement, but was also 
_ joining in an act of worship. Many facts tend to show the 
sacred character of the festivals of Dionysus, and the per- 
formances which accompanied them. The festivals themselves 
were not mere human institutions, but were established in 
obedience to the direct commands of the oracle. On these 
occasions the whole city gave itself up to pleasure, and to the 
worship of the genial wine-god. For the time being there 
was an end of business and litigation. Peace and harmony 
were supposed to prevail universally, and nothing was allowed 

to disturb the general enjoyment. Distraints for debt were 

- forbidden by law during the continuance of the festival. 
Prisoners were temporarily released from gaol, to enable them 

to join in the worship of the god. Assaults and outrages, if 
committed during the Dionysia, were regarded as offences 
against religion, and were punished with the utmost severity. 
The ordinary course of law was not considered sufficient, and 
they were dealt with under an exceptional process at a special 
“meeting of the Assembly. As a proof of the indignation 
which was aroused by such violations of the harmony of the 
festival it is recorded that on one occasion a certain Ctesicles 
was put to death for merely striking a personal enemy during 
the procession, To preserve the sanctity of the festival from 
contamination, no person suffering from civil disability was 
allowed to take part in a chorus at the Dionysia, or even to 
superintend the training of it. The performances in the 
theatre, being the most conspicuous part of the proceedings 

at the festival, were equally sacred in character. The god 
Dionysus was supposed to be present in person to witness and 
enjoy them, This belief was symbolised by a curious old 
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i. 
custom. On the evening before the dramatic contests began, 
the Ephebi used to take the statue of the god out of its shrine, 
and carry it in procession by torchlight to the theatre, and 
place it in the orchestra in full view of the stage. There it 
remained until the end of the festival, in token of the presence 
of the god. The religious character of the dramatic per- 
formances is still further shown by the fact that most of the front 
seats in the theatre were given up to the priests of the different 
deities, In the centre of the front row, and in the best seat of 
- all, sat the priest of Dionysus, presiding over the celebrations in 
honour of the god. The theatre itself was regarded as a temple 
of Dionysus, and possessed all the sanctity attaching to such a 
place. Any form of insult committed there during the Dionysia 
was doubly criminal. Merely to eject a man from a seat he had 
taken wrongfully was a piece of sacrilege punishable with death. 
The people who took part in the different contests, the poets, 
choregi, actors, and singers, were regarded as ministers of the 
god Dionysus. Their persons and dresses were sacred. To 
strike a choregus in the theatre, as Meidias struck Demos- 
thenes, was an offence against religion and the gods. In 
order to understand the outward character and surroundings 
of the old Greek drama it is most essential to realise the fact 
that the whole proceedings were part of a religious celebration, 
and were intended to be an act of homage to the god, as well 
as an amusement for the people *. 


§ 2. First institution of dramatic competitions. 


The date of the first institution of dramatic contests in 
Athens may be determined approximately, though the exact 
year cannot be fixed. During the earlier stages of the de- 
velopment of tragedy and comedy there was nothing in the 


' Most of the details concerning the and schol. ad loc. For the practice of 
religious character of the proceedings placing the statue of Dionysus in the 
at the Dionysia are derived from De- theatre see Corp. Inscr. Att, ii. 470, 471.° 
mosth, Meid. §§ 8-10, 16, 51+53, 55, | Most of the front seats were given up to 
58-60, 178-180. As to the release of priests : see Corp. Inscr. Att, iii. 240-384; 
prisoners see Demosth. Androt. § 68, Hesych. v. veufoes Oéas, 
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shape of a contest. The first rude innovations upon. the 
old hymns to Dionysus were mere tentative experiments by 
individuals, exhibited upon their own responsibility. Thespis 
has the credit of having introduced tragedy into Athens. At 
first he was without a rival or competitor, and gave exhibitions 


- of the new form of art merely as a private enterprise. One of 


these performances is said to have been witnessed by Solon. 
As Solon died not later than 558 B.c., it follows that Thespis 
must have begun to exhibit before thatdate’. The progress of 
tragedy in popular favour was so rapid, that it was speedily 
accepted as a regular form of entertainment, and public contests 
were established even during the lifetime of Thespis. Aris- 
tophanes says distinctly that Thespis ‘competed’ with his 
tragedies. The Parian Marble puts the date of the first contest 
in which Thespis took part, and for which the prize was a goat, 


between the years 542 and 520 B.c. Suidas gives 535 as the 


date of the first appearance of Thespis. He is doubtless 
referring, not to his early exhibitions of the new form of art, 
but to his first appearance in a regular public contest. If these 
dates are to be relied upon, it follows that Thespis began his 
innovations during the first half of the sixth century, and that 
public competitions in tragedy were established early in the 
second half?, Everything connected with the life and art of 
Thespis is wrapped in great obscurity, and it is therefore uncer- 
tain how far the above traditions can be accepted as true. But at 
any rate there is no doubt that long before the end of the sixth 
century contests in tragedy were flourishing in full vigour. 
The names of three tragic poets, who lived in the generation 
after Thespis, are recorded.. These were Choerilus, Phrynichus, 
and Pratinas. Choerilus is said to have first. ‘engaged in 
contests’ in the year 523. Phrynichus won the prize for 
tragedy in 511. In 499 Aeschylus made his first public appear- 


1 Plut. Solon p. 95 B dpxopévav dt 7v = O€amw abroy bmoxpwopevor K.7.d. 
mept Odom H5n Ti Tpayydiay Kweiv, Kal 2 Aristoph. Vesp. 14793 Marmor 
ka Thy KauvérnTa Tos ToAAOUs Gyovros Par. ep. 43, agp’ ov Ooms 6 mourns 
Tod mpdyparos, olmm de eis dpiAdav eva- [eed], mpairos as ebibage [p]4[ua ev 
yeovrov eénypevor, pice prrnnoos dv kat ajar[e, Kal é}ré6n 6 [7]payos [aOAor], 
prropadis 6 Sddov... . edoaTo Tov éry #.7.A.; Suidas y. O¢oms. 
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ance. His competitors on this occasion were Choerilus and 
Pratinas. By this time it is probable that the arrangements 
for the tragic contests had been reduced to a regular system. 
During the greater part of the fifth century the ordinary rule 
was for three poets to take part in the competition, and for 
each poet to exhibit three tragedies and one satyric drama, 
making four plays in all. It is probable that this rule had 
already been established when Aeschylus made his first appear- 
ance in public. An arrangement of this kind would of course 
be the growth of time, and during the earlier tragic contests 
there was no doubt much irregularity in regard to the number 
of poets competing, and the number of plays exhibited. For 
instance, Pratinas is said to have brought out fifty plays, thirty- 
two of which were satyric dramas. He cannot therefore have 
been accustomed to exhibit three tragedies along with each 
satyric drama. On the other hand the number of plays as- 
cribed to Choerilus was one hundred and sixty. It follows 
that during the greater part of his career he must have been 
accustomed to exhibit as many as four plays annually, else 
he could not have found occasions for producing so large 
anumber. Hence it is probable that by the time of Aeschylus 
the system of tragic contests had already been reduced to 
that shape which afterwards prevailed, and that each poet 
was expected to produce four plays*. 

Comedy, as we learn from Aristotle, was much later than 
tragedy in being recognised by the state. For a long time it 
was kept up by voluntary enterprise, and not much importance 
was attached to it. The first Athenian comic poets of note 
were Chionides and Magnes. _ Chionides began to exhibit in 
487 B.c. It is hardly likely that the date of his first appearance 
would have been preserved with such accuracy, if comedy had 
still been merely a private undertaking, without any connexion 
with the state. There seems therefore to be good ground for 
assuming that the institution of public contests in comedy was 
not later than 487 B.c.?» At any rate it cannot have been later 


Suidas wv. Xowpidos, Ppdvixos, Mparivas. 
* Aristot. Poet. ce. 3, 5; Suidas y. Xiwvidys. 
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than 459 B.c. This is proved by an inscription which records 
the names of the victors at the City Dionysia, and among them 
gives the name of the victor in comedy. The exact year to 
which the inscription refers is unknown, but at any rate it was 


_anterior to 458 8.c. It follows that 459 is the very latest date 


to which the institution of public contests in comedy can be 
assigned 4, 

Speaking roughly then the recognition of tragedy -by the 
state, and the institution of annual competitions, date from the 
latter half of the sixth century. The similar recognition of 
comedy dates from the first half of the fifth century. These 
contests took place at the festivals of Dionysus. The Greek 
drama was essentially an offshoot of the worship of Dionysus, 
and throughout its history, as far as Athens was concerned, it 
continued to retain its close connexion with that worship. In 
other parts of Greece, when the drama had been fully estab- 
lished as a form of art, dramatic exhibitions were occasionally 
introduced into festivals with which originally they had no 
connexion. Thus they were introduced in later times into the 
Pythian games. But the Athenians were more conservative, 
and confined the drama to the festivals of Dionysus’. In 
Athens there were three of these festivals, the Anthesteria, the 
Great or City Dionysia, and the Lenaea. There were also the 
Rural Dionysia, celebrated in the various demes of Attica. Of 
the Athenian festivals the Anthesteria was the oldest*. But 
it had little, if any, connexion with the drama. The important 
festivals in the history of Greek drama were the City Dionysia 
and the Lenaea. They were themselves of late origin, and 


1 The inscription in Corp. Inscr. Att. 
ii. 971 @ records the fact that at the 
City Dionysia Magnes won the prize for 
comedy, Aeschylus for tragedy. There 
is another inscription (given inthe Egyy. 
*Apxaiod. 1886, pt. 4) which records that 
in 458 B.c. Euphronius won the prize for 
comedy, Aeschylus for tragedy. As this 
was the last appearance of Aeschylus as 
a tragic poet, it follows that the first 
inscription cannot refer to a later year 
than 459 B.C. 


2 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 311; Plut. 
Symp. p. 674 D. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 15 calls the Anthesteria 
the dpya:drepa Arovicta, as opposed to 
the City Dionysia. That the Lenaea was 
a later institution than the Anthesteria 
seems to follow from the statement in 
Suidas v. 7a éx Tov dpatoy oKwppata: 
*AOnynor yap ey TH TAY Kody éoprh ot Kw- 
pa ovres én ray dpagav rois dnaytavras 
écxwmrov Te Kal édovddpovv’ 76 8 aiTd 
kat Tois Anvatows Yorepoy énotovy. 
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therefore offered a more suitable occasion for the introduction 
of a new form of art. The date of their institution and de- 
velopment is wrapt in obscurity. Various theories have been 
started as to their early history, but in the absence of definite 
facts it seems hardly worth while to hazard conjectures on such 
a subject. All that is required in an account of the Greek 
drama is to describe as fully as possible the character of these 
festivals during the fifth and succeeding centuries, and thus 
enable the reader to picture to himself the circumstances and 
surroundings which accompanied an Athenian theatrical per- 
formance. 


§ 3. Zhe City Dionysia. 


By far the most splendid of the festivals of Dionysus was 
the Great or City Dionysia’, It was called the City Dionysia 
in opposition to-the Lenaea. The significance of the names 
is not perfectly clear. The Lenaea was so called because it 
was held in the Lenaeum, or sacred enclosure of Dionysus on 
the south side of the Acropolis. The contests at this festival 
were called ‘contests at the Lenaeum.’ On the other hand, 
contests at the Great Dionysia were called ‘contests in the city.’ 
But as the Lenaeum was from the earliest times a part of the city, 
it is difficult to see the reason of the distinction, And besides 
this, the contests at the Great Dionysia were, during all the 
period with which we are acquainted, held in the very same 
place as those at the Lenaea. The most plausible explanation 
is as follows. The Lenaea was a small festival ; and the whole 
of the celebrations connected with it took place in or near the 
Lenaeum. At the Great Dionysia the festivities were on a larger 


' AvovioiaTd peyddaCorp.Inscr.Att.ii,  Plut. X orat. 839 D. A victory at the 
312,331, Atovvora 7a év dora Corp.Inser. City Dionysia was vikn doTiKh Diog. 
Att. ii. 341, 402, 404, Avovicia a dorund —_Laert. viii. go. 

Thucyd. y. 20. To produce plays at the * Aristoph. Acharn. 504 ofm Anvaip 
City Dionysia was éy dore di8dcxnew 7° d&yav. That the Lenaeum was from 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67, or els dorv xa6t- 
eva Arg. ii, Aristoph. Aves. Theplayor  Thucyd, ii. 15, / 
playsso produced were d5acKadia doth 4 


early times inside the city is plain from / 
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scale ; and in addition to the contests in the sacred enclosure 
of Dionysus there were also other ceremonies in various parts 
of the city, more especially the chorus in the market-place before 
the statues of the twelve gods. It is probable therefore that 
the festival was called the City Dionysia to denote the wider 
area over which the various celebrations were spread. The 
date of the City Dionysia can be fixed with a fair amount 
of certainty. It took place in Elaphebolion, a month which 
answers to the last half of March and the first half of April. It 
must have terminated on the 15th, and begun on the roth or 
11th*, It could hardly have lasted less than five days. The 
long series of performances and celebrations which had to be 
gone through could not have been packed into a smaller space 
of time. Whether it extended to six days is a point that cannot 
be determined. 

Before proceeding to describe the dramatic part of the per- 
formances at the City Dionysia it may be as well first of all to 
collect together such information as is attainable concerning 
the general character of the festival. It was held at a time 
of year when the spring was just commencing, and the sea had 
again become navigable. Occasionally stormy weather inter- 
fered with the proceedings. In the time of Demetrius the 
procession through the city was prevented by a heavy fall of 
snow. But the winter was generally at an end*®, The city was 
full of visitors from all parts of Greece. During the period of 
Athenian supremacy it was at this season of the year that the 
allies came to Athens to pay the annual tribute. Ambassadors 
frequently chose this time for the transaction of public business. 
There were also the crowds of visitors who were attracted 


§ 8. The feast of Asclepius and the 


1 This is proved by certain passages 
Proagon were on the 8th, Aeschin. 


in Aeschines and Demosthenes. After 


the City Dionysia came the Pandia; 
next day was the éx#Anola év Avovicov ; 
then followed the 18th of Elaphebolion, 
the day of the first assembly mentioned 
by Aeschines and Demosthenes. Hence 
the City Dionysia must have termin- 
ated on the 15th. See Aeschin, Ctesiph. 
§ 68, Fals. Leg. § 61; Demosth, Meid, 


Ctesiph. § 67. But the Proagon took 
place ‘a few days’ before the City 
Dionysia, Schol. Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 67. 
The City Dionysia cannot therefore 
have begun before the 1oth. 

2 Theophrast. Char, 3; Plut, Demetr. 


p- 894 B. 
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to Athens merely from a desire to see the splendours of the 
festival. The consequence was that the streets were thronged 
with strangers, and the city presented an animated appear- 
ance in marked contrast to the quietness of the winter festival 
of the Lenaea. The Athenians were glad of the opportunity 
of displaying the magnificence of their city before such a vast 
concourse of foreign Greeks. The procession through the 
streets, the sacrifices to the gods, the dithyrambs, the tragedies, 
and the comedies were all calculated to impress strangers with 
the wealth and public spirit and literary taste of the Athenians. 
In addition to the ordinary proceedings of the festival one or 
two ceremonies of a striking character were introduced for the 
express purpose of emphasising the power of Athens in the eyes 
of the visitors. At the commencement of the performances 
in the theatre the tribute collected from the allies was solemnly 
deposited in the orchestra in the presence of the assembled 
multitude. On the same occasion the herald made an announce- 
ment concerning the crowns which had been bestowed by foreign 
states upon Athens or upon Athenian citizens, and the crowns 
themselves were brought forward and laid in the orchestra 
beside the tribute*. By scenes of this kind the festival was 
made an occasion for glorifying Athens in the presence of 
foreign Greeks. In the fourth century, after the fall of the 
Athenian Empire, the political splendour of the City Dionysia 
came to an end. But the magnificence of the spectacle and 
the vastness of the gathering do not seem to have been in 
any way diminished. Visitors were attracted from all parts 
of Greece, not by political business, but by the celebrity of 
the dramatic exhibitions. Demosthenes speaks of the ‘multi- 
tudes of strangers’ who were present, and Aeschines describes 
the audience at the City Dionysia as consisting of ‘the whole 
Greek nation®.” Though Athens was shorn of her political 
power, the crowds which continued to attend the festival 
testified to her unimpaired supremacy in art and literature. 


* Aristoph. Achar. 505,506; Thucyd. Ctesiph..§§ 32-48. 


V. 23. § Dem. Meid. § 74; Aeschin. ae 
? Isocrat. Orat. viii, § 82; Aeschin.  § 43. 
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One of the most brilliant spectacles at the City Dionysia was 
the great procession in honour of Dionysus, which was probably 
held upon the first day of the festival. Athenians of every 
class, men, women, and even girls, made a point of being 
present to witness or take part in it. Vast crowds filled the 
streets; and the casual encounters which took place on these 
occasions often served as a foundation to the plots of the New 
Comedy*. The members of the procession wore brilliantly- 
coloured garments and ornaments of gold. Many of them had 
their faces covered with masks. Some were in chariots; 
others walked on foot. Among the people who took part in 
the procession were the choregi to the different choruses. For 
instance, when Demosthenes was choregus, he had a golden 
crown and mantle made specially for use at the procession. 
Alcibiades on a similar occasion was dressed in purple, and 
excited much admiration by his beauty’. It is not improbable 
that the performers in the various lyric and dramatic com- 
petitions also joined in the procession. Part of the show 
consisted of the trains of victims which were afterwards to be 
sacrificed to Dionysus. An old inscription records how the 
Ephebi offered a bull to Dionysus at the City Dionysia, after 
first taking it round in the procession. Many victims were 
publicly provided by the state, and many others were doubtless 
offered by individuals, or by different classes of the population. 
All these would be conducted round in the procession. Con- 
spicuous among the train of people were the canephori, or 
virgins bearing upon their heads the baskets containing the 
sacrificial implements. The procession, in the course of its 
march, halted in the market-place, and a chorus danced and 
sung in front of the statues of the twelve gods*. Further details 
concerning the order of the proceedings are nowhere recorded, 
but it is easy to imagine that the brilliant colours of the pro- 
cession itself, the vast crowds of spectators, and the splendid 


1 Demosth. Meid. § 10; Menand. 3 *Ednpepis Apxaodoyinn, 1860, No. 
Frag. Incert. 32. 4098, 1862, No. 180; Corp. Inscr. Gr. 
2 Dem. Meid. § 22; Plut. pp oe i, 157 ; Xen. Hipparch. iii. 2. 
Divit. 527 E; Athen. 543 C. 
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public buildings of Athens in the background, combined to form 
an effective spectacle, 

The entertainments provided in the deuce during sae City 
Dionysia were of two kinds. In the first place there were the 
dramatic competitions, at which tragedies, comedies, and satyric 
dramas were exhibited. In the second place there were the 
choral competitions, which consisted of performances of dithy- 
rambs to the accompaniment of the flute. It is most important 
not to confuse -together the details of these two classes of 
contest, Even in the most recent works upon the Greek drama 
many mistakes have been caused by filling out the description 
of the dramatic performances with facts and circumstances 
which had really nothing to do with them, but applied solely to 
the choral competitions. At the City Dionysia there were two 
of these choral competitions, one between choruses of boys, and 
the other between chorusesof men*, The choruses were called 
cyclic choruses, because of the circular form in which they 
stood. Each of them was composed of fifty members. There 
were five choruses of boys and five choruses of men, and each 
chorus was supplied by one of the ten tribes of Attica. In this 
way all ten tribes took part in one or other of the two com- 
petitions*, The important point to remember in regard to 


1 Demosth. Meid. § 10 xa Trois év 


[karéornoay] xatd gvdi mevTqKovTa 
date: Atovuctos % topm) Kat of aides 


maiSay xopdv 7) dvdpav, wore yevéa0ar 


[at of dvdpes] eat 6 n@pos Kat of kwpmdot 
xat of rpaywdol. The words xa of dvipes 
have obviously fallen out. There is 
abundant evidence to prove that there 
were choruses of men, as well as of boys, 
at the City Dionysia. Corp. Inser. Gr. 
213 contains a list of all members of 
the tribe Pandionis who had been vic- 
torious macty 7 dvdpdow at the City 
Dionysia, On the lists of victors at the 
City Dionysia (Corp. Inser. Att. ii. 971 
a~-e) the contests enumerated are always 
the same, viz. choruses of boys, choruses 
of men, comedy, tragedy. Cp. Lysias 
Orat. xxi. § 2 dvSpdot xopnyayv els Ato- 
vioud. 

* There is a full account of the 
choruses of boys and men in Schol. 
Aeschin. Timarch, § 11 é¢ 00us ’A@nvator 


déxa xopods, ered} (de) Kat déxa pvdal, 
diayoviCovrar 5& GAAHAas dibvpduBo, 
pvddrrovros (MS. puddrrovres) rod xopy- 
youvros éxdotw xopay Ta éemTHdea. 6 5 
ovv vikhoas xopos Tpimoda AauBdver, dv 
GvariOnct TS Atoviow. A€yovrar Be of 
S:OdpapBoe yxopot KvedL01, Kal yopds 
kvUkdos. A chorus of men is called 
rather loosely avAnrat dvdpes by Demo- 
sthenes (Meid. § 156), not because it 
consisted of flute-players, but because it 
sang dithyrambs to the accompaniment 
ofthe flute. This is made clear by other 
passages in the speech, e.g. §§ 15, 17. 
See Wieseler das Satyrspiel pp. -46-48. 
Misled by the phrase the author of the 
first argument to the Meidias erroneously 
asserts that there were avAnra@y xopot at 
the City Dionysia, 


1] 


these dithyrambic choruses is that the contest in which they 
were engaged was essentially a tribal one, In the dramatic 
competitions the rivalry was confined to the individual poets and 
choregi. The choruses were selected indiscriminately from the 
whole population. But each dithyrambic chorus represented 
one of the ten tribes, Its choregus was a member of that tribe. 
The singers were exclusively chosen from the same tribe, The 
victory of the chorus was a victory for the tribe to which it 
belonged. The prize of victory, the tripod, though presented 
to the choregus, and erected in some public place at his expense, 
was regarded as appertaining equally to the tribe? In the 
records of victories with dithyrambic choruses, preserved on 
inscriptions and elsewhere, the name of the tribe to which the 
chorus belonged is always given in a prominent position, On 
the other hand the records of dramatic victories give merely 
the names of the choregus, the poet, and the principal actor, 
There is no mention of any tribe*. It follows that the tribes 
had nothing to do with the dramatic contests, In order to 
avoid error it is most important to keep this fact clearly in view, 
that in the dithyrambic contests the competitors were really the 
ten tribes of Attica, while the drama was a matter with which 
only individual citizens were concerned, 
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§ 4. Tragedy at the City Dionysia in the fifth century. 


We come now to the dramatic performances at the City 
These were of two kinds, tragic and comic. The 


to be choregus to one’s tribe is con- 
trasted with being choregus to a tragic 


Dionysia. 
1 Demosth. Meid. § 13; Antiphon 
orat. vi. §§ 12, 13. 


2 Lysias orat. xxi. § 2; Demosth. 
Meid. § 5 Tijs puAts abixws apaipe- 
Oeions Tov tpimoda. The choregus to 
a dithyrambic chorus was said xopy- 
yeiv TH vag, since he represented his 
tribe in the contest, while the dramatic 
choregus represented no one but him- 
self; cp. Plut. X orat. 835 B éxopy- 
noe KUK@ XOPS TH abTod Pray ayw- 
vidopévn SiOupapBw: Isaeus orat. v. § 36 
odros yap TH wiv Pvay eis Acovdora Xopn- 
yhoas rérapros éyévero, rpaywdois 5é al 
mupptx.arais voraros, In this passage 


chorus. Bentley’s emendation (Phalaris 
p- 360 7H pev puag eis Arovdora xopn- 
yhoas Térapros éyévero Tpaywoots, Kal 
muppixioTais voTaros) is quite unneces- 
sary, and contains the fatal error of 
making Dicaeogenes fourth in the tragic 
contest, though the number of com- 
petitors in tragedy never exceeded three. 

3 Corp. Inser. Gr. vol. i. pp. 342-348 ; 
Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 971. Cp. the record 
of victors at the City Dionysia quoted 


on p. 59. 
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first point to be considered is the number of the competing 
poets, and the number of the plays produced, at each celebration 
of the festival. The most difficult part of the enquiry is that 
which concerns tragedy during the fifth century. In the fourth 
century various changes and innovations were introduced, which 
call for separate consideration. The fifth century stands by 
itself, and the question as to the number of tragedies produced 
during that period at each celebration of the City Dionysia is 
one of considerable intricacy. But it deserves to be considered 
in detail, as it is of much more interest than a mere question of 
numbers, and practically involves the whole subject of trilogies 
and tetralogies. The practice of writing plays in trilogies and 
tetralogies produced the most profound effect upon the art of 
Aeschylus. Any enquiry therefore into the origin and character 
of this practice will throw light upon one of the most interesting 
parts in the history of the Greek drama. It will be best in the 
first place to enumerate all the records which bear upon the 
subject. Fortunately a sufficient number have been preserved to 
enable us to determine with moderate certainty the regulations 
as to the number of tragic poets and tragedies at the City 
Dionysia during the fifth century. 

The earliest record is for the year 499 B.c., when Aeschylus 
made his first public appearance, and his competitors were 
Choerilus and Pratinas. Nothing is known as to the plays 
produced on this occasion’. The next record refers to the 
year 472. In this year Aeschylus produced the Phineus, 
Persae, Glaucus, and Prometheus, and was successful in 
winning the first prize. The Prometheus here mentioned 
was of course not the Prometheus Vinctus, but a satyric play 
in which the same myth was treated humorously, and of 
which two or three fragments are preserved *. For the year 467 
there is a very complete record of the tragic competition. 
Aeschylus was again first, and his plays were the Laius, 
Oedipus, Septem versus Thebas, and satyric play Sphinx. 
Aristias was second with the Perseus, Tantalus, and satyric 
play Palaestae written by his father Pratinas. Polyphradmon 


1 Suidas y. Uparivas, ? Arg. to Aesch. Persae. 
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was third with the Lycurgean tetralogy’, According to this 
notice Aristias only exhibited three plays, while his competitors 
_ each exhibited four. But there can be little doubt that the name 

of one of his plays has dropped out accidentally, and that he 

produced four like the rest. This is proved by a comparison 
_ with the records of other tragic contests, of which a large 

number exist, referring to very different periods. In these 

records varieties are found both in the number of poets com- 
_ peting, and in the number of plays exhibited by each poet. 
_ But in one respect complete uniformity prevails. With the 
exception of the case before us there is no instance of poets 
competing in the same festival with a different number of 
plays. There can hardly then be any doubt that in the 
present instance the three poets each exhibited four plays. 
The next record is for the year 458. This was the year in 
which Aeschylus made his last appearance as a dramatic poet. 
He produced the Orestean tetralogy, consisting of the Aga- 
memnon, Choephori, Eumenides, and satyric drama Proteus. 
The names of the other poets are not mentioned”. In addition 
to the above notices it is also known that on one occasion 
Aeschylus competed with the four plays composing his Lycur- 
gean tetralogy. The tetralogy dealt with the fate of Lycurgus, 
king of the Edoni, and consisted of the Edoni, Bassarides, 
Neanisci, and satyric play Lycurgus. On another occasion 
he exhibited a trilogy dealing with the legend of Prometheus. 
This trilogy, of which the Prometheus Vinctus was the central 
play, no doubt concluded with a satyric drama; but there 
is no record of it among ancient writers*. After the death 
of Aeschylus there is a gap in our information till the year 438, 
when Sophocles and Euripides were competitors. Sophocles 
was first; Euripides second with the Cressae, Alcmaeon in 
Psophis, Telephus, and Alcestis. In 431 they were again com- 
petitors, but this time the first place was taken by Euphorion. 
Sophocles was second; Euripides third with the Medea, 


1 Arg. to Aesch. Theb. to Aesch. Prom.; Schol. Aesch. Prom. 
2 Arg. to Aesch. Agam. 94. 
3 Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 142; Arg. 
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Philoctetes, Dictys, and satyric play Theristae. In 428 te; 
Hippolytus of Euripides was produced ; but for this year only 
the names of the poets have been preserved. Euripides was 
first, Iophon second, Ion third’. The year 415 was memorable 
for the defeat of Euripides by an obscure poet called Xenocles. 
On this occasion Xenocles was first with the Oedipus, Lycaon, 
Bacchae, and satyric play Athamas. Euripides was second 
with the Alexander, Palamedes, Troades, and satyric play 
Sisyphus. The only other record which bears upon the pre- 
sent subject is to the effect that after the death of Euripides, 
and therefore after 406 B.c., his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alemaeon, 
and Bacchae were produced by his son at the City Dionysia *. 
In the above notices and records the name of the festival 
at which the contest took place, and the plays were produced, 
is usually not mentioned. An exception is made in one case. 
It is expressly stated that it was at the City Dionysia that the 
three posthumous tragedies of Euripides were exhibited. Other- 
wise nothing is said about the festival. But there is not the 
slightest doubt that all the above notices refer tothe City Dio- 
nysia. In one instance there is positive proof of the fact. An 
inscription recently discovered in the Acropolis shows that it was 
at the City Dionysia that the Orestean tetralogy was produced °*. 
Various considerations make it practically certain that the 
other notices refer to the same festival. At the Lenaea the 
performances of tragedy were always comparatively unim- 
portant. It is doubtful whether they existed at all during the 
earlier half of the fifth century. In the fourth century they 


* Args. to Euripid. Alcest., Med., édé3acxev. The combination of four 


Hippol. kinds of contests, with boys’ choruses, 
* Aclian Var. Hist. ii, 8; Schol. choruses of men, comedies,and tragedies, 
Aristoph. Ran. 67. proves that the festival was the City 


* This inscription was discovered in Dionysia. That the plays exhibited on 
the Acropolis in 1886, and published in this occasion by Aeschylus were the 
the "Enpepls "Apxaoroyuen for 1886, pt. Orestean tetralogy is proved by the 
4. It runs as follows: “Em! @iAok\éouvs Arg. to the Agamemnon; @54x6n 7d 
Oivyls maidav, | Anpddoxos exopyye’ | dpaua emt dpyovros bidoxA€ous dAvpmddt 
‘Inrmowy7ls avSpav,| Biathpov EXevolvios dySonkoorh ere Sevrépy. mpHros Aicxv- 
Exophyer’ | Kwpwddv Etpuedeldns exoph- ros “Ayapépvorr, Xonpépois, Edpevtor, 
yet, | Edppdvios eidacne | tpaywdav Mpwre? carupind, exopHye HevoxAqs 
Bevorarjs Adidvaios éxopyyet, | AiaxvAos  Adudveds, 
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came to be confined to mere reproductions of old tragedies. 
It is impossible to suppose that the three great masters of 
tragedy,—Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides,—during the 
height of their reputation, produced their plays at this rela- 
tively insignificant festival. The omission of all mention of the 


_ festival in the notices about their tragedies is in itself a con- 


clusive proof that there could be no doubt upon the subject, 
and that it was a matter of general knowledge that they were 
brought out at the City Dionysia. The case was very different 
in comedy. Comedy flourished with equal vigour at both 
festivals. Hence in the records about the plays of Aristophanes 
care is generally taken to notify the festival atewhich they 
were produced. In the case of tragedy it was felt that any such 
specification was unnecessary. 

From the notices and records enumerated above two con- 
clusions may be drawn concerning the tragic contests at the 
City Dionysia during the fifth century. The number of 
poets who took part in the competition was limited to three, 
and each poet was expected to exhibit four plays, consist- 
ing of three tragedies and a satyric drama. As regards the 
number of poets, it might perhaps be suggested that the 
records give, not the names of all the competitors, but merely 
those of the three most successful ones. But the evidence 
of the comic didascaliae proves that this was not the case. 
It is known for a fact that after the beginning of the fourth 
century the number of competitors in comedy was five. But 
the comic didascaliae of the period invariably give the names 
of all five competitors, together with the plays they produced’. 
When therefore only three poets are mentioned, it follows 
that the number of competitors was limited to three. The 
practice of recording the names of all the competing 
poets need cause no surprise. As a matter of fact it was a 
considerable distinction for a poet to be allowed to exhibit 
at all at one of the annual festivals. In addition to the 


1 Arg. to Aristoph. Plutus @5:54x67 ém —_ pévous de "Aduntw, Nixopavros 5é *"Adw- 
dpxovros *Avtimdrpov, dvrayeviCopevov 151, *AXxaiou d¢ Macipan. Corp. Inscr. 
avT@ Nixoxdpous piv Adxwow, Apioro- Att. ii. 972, 975. 
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testimony of the didascaliae there is the following direct 
evidence concerning the number of the tragic poets. It is 
expressly stated that in 499 the competitors in the tragic 
contest were the three poets Aeschylus, Choerilus, and Pra- 
tinas, Then again it is recorded of Sophocles that he ‘won 
twenty victories, was often second, never third.’ This form 
of statement seems clearly to imply that the number of com- 
petitors in tragedy never exceeded three’. Even on general 
grounds it is evident that the number could hardly have been 
greater. If there had been four or five poets, it would have 
implied the production of sixteen or twenty tragedies. But 
it is difficult to see how such a large number of tragedies 
could have been compressed within the limited period of the 
festival, along with the comedies and dithyrambs, and various 
other festivities and entertainments. 

The fact then that each poet exhibited three tragedies and a 
satyric play is clearly demonstrated by the records, and also 
confirmed by astatement in Diogenes Laértius®. The practice of 
terminating the tragic pieces with the boisterous licence of the 
satyric drama suggested to Ion of Chios, the tragic poet of the 
‘fifth century, his well-known remark that virtue, like a tragic 
poet’s group of plays, should always contain a satyric element ®. 
It is noticeable that on one occasion Euripides substituted the 
Alcestis, a short tragedy with a tinge of comedy about it, for the 
usual satyric drama. This may have been not infrequently the 
case, especially during the latter half of the fifth century. The 


1 Suidas v. Wparivas; vita Sophoclis 
(p. 3 Dindf.). 


2 Diog. Laért. iii, 56 @pacvAdros dé 


olov éxeivor , . . TeTpadoyia is apparently 
an explanatory interpolation by Dioge- 
nes himself. The statement that the 


\ \ 
gnot kat kata Tv TpayiKiy TeTpadroyiay 
éxSovva. aitrdv rods 


diaddyous* ofov 
€xeivot 


Tétpact Spdpacw iyyavitorto, 
Avovuaios, Anvatois, Tavadnvaios, Xv- 
tpos, dy Td Téraprov iv carupudy: Ta 
5? rérrapa Sdpdpara éxade?ro rerpadoyia, 
elot rolvuv, pnaty, of mavres abt@ yrhovo 
dedAoyor, «7.4. Thrasyllus was a phi- 
losopher who flourished in the time of 
the emperor Tiberius. The passage 


four plays of a tetralogy were per- 
formed at four different festivals is 
manifestly absurd in itself, and abund- 
antly disproved by the inscriptions. 
Moreover, it is expressly recorded that 
the Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alemaeon, and 
Bacchae of Euripides were brought out 
together at the City Dionysia (Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 67). 
5 See note on next page, 
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statement in the last notice, that the Iphigeneia, Alcmaeon, and 
Bacchae of Euripides were brought out by his son at the City 
Dionysia, does not necessarily imply that they were brought 
out by themselves, without any satyric play to make up the 
number four. It is possible indeed that at this late period the 
satyric play had begun to be occasionally dispensed with. But 
on the other hand it is very likely that the satyric play in this 
case was supplied by the younger Euripides. That no mention 
of it is made in the above statement is easily intelligible, since 
the writer does not profess to give a record of the tragic 
contest for the year, but is merely concerned with the 
biography of the elder Euripides. 


$5. Trilogies and Tetralogies. 


The four plays exhibited by each poet might either be inde- 
pendent works of art, totally unconnected in subject, or they 
might deal with the same legend, and be fused together into a 
When the four plays were connected by 
Similarly 


single artistic whole. 
community of subject, they were called tetralogies. 
the three tragedies, regarded apart from the satyric drama,* 
were called trilogies when connected together in this manner’. 
The practice of exhibiting trilogies and tetralogies is insepar- 


Tov Spaya mpos Spapa dayavifecba, AAA 
ph TeTpadoyiay. These words can only 
mean that Sophocles exhibited the same 
number of plays as his rivals, but that 
his plays did not form a tetralogy, that 


1 The general word for a play or 
group of plays produced by one poet at 
the same festival was &:dacxadria. Thus 
Ton remarked (Plut. Peric. p. 154 E) that 
virtue, like a tpayix7? S:5acxadia, should 


contain a satyric element.. The zpayix7) 
6Saccadia in Ion’s time usually con- 
sisted of three tragedies and a satyric 
drama. Cp. also Anthol. Pal. vii. 37 
% & et xepoly Kovpipos, éx moins be 
biSacxadins: Plut. X orat. 839 D 
didackarlas dorikds KabjKey e... Kal 
érépas 500 Anvaixds. The word rerpa- 
Aoyia was not applied to all groups of 
four plays, but only to those groups in 
which the separate plays were connected 
together by unity of subject. This is 
proved by the words of Suidas in his 
account of Sophocles: sai adrds mpge 


is to say, were not connected together 
by unity of subject. Another proof is 
afforded by the use of the word 7erpa- 
Aoyia in Greek writers. There are four 
places in which it is applied to particu- 
lar groups of plays. It is applied to 
the Oresteia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aris- 
toph. Ran. 1155), the Pandionis of 
Philocles (Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282), 
the Lycurgeia of Aeschylus (Schol. Aris- 
toph, Thesm, 135), and the Lycurgeia 
of Polyphradmon (Arg. to Aesch.Theb.). 
All these were groups of plays upon a 
single subject. 
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ably connected with the name of Aeschylus. Unfortunately 
there is no information as to the origin and development of the 
custom. It is not known whether he invented it, or inherited it 
from his predecessors. But we know that before the time of 
Aeschylus tragedy as a form of art had made but little progress. 
It was he that inspired it with dignity and splendour. It is far 
from likely that the rough and unfinished productions of his 
predecessors should have been cast in the elaborate mould of 
the tetralogy. And the largeness of design involved in tracing 
the same tragic story through three successive dramas is a con- 
ception peculiarly akin to the grandeur of Aeschylus’ genius. 
Hence it is exceedingly probable, though not certain, that the 
system was his invention. He did not employ it on all occa- 
sions. In one of the records quoted above the four plays which 
he is said to have exhibited together are apparently quite un- 
connected in subject. These are the Phineus, Persae, Glaucus, 
and Prometheus, produced in 472. As a matter of fact the 
only tetralogies of Aeschylus for which there is direct evidence 
are the four already mentioned, dealing with the legends of 
Oedipus, Lycurgus, Prometheus, and Orestes. How many 
more he wrote is a matter of uncertainty. If the system of 
tetralogies was invented by him, it could hardly have been de- 
veloped in its full completeness all at once. 


It is probable 
that he began his career by exhibiting groups of isolated 


plays. Even in later times the record just referred to 
proves that he did not invariably employ the form of the 
tetralogy. 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the Greek drama, a spe- 
cimen of the Aeschylean trilogy has been preserved in the 
Oresteia. This was the latest work of its author, and in it 
the trilogic form of composition is brought to the highest per-- 
fection, A great crime is committed, and its consequences are 
traced through successive plays, until finally the guilt is ex- 
piated, and the ministers of vengeance satisfied. The whole 
forms a magnificent work of art ; and the separate plays, though 
complete in themselves, gain additional significance and impres- 
siveness from their position in the trilogy. The general effect 
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can be appreciated even by a modern reader, but must have 
been still more striking to an ancient audience, before whom 
the three plays were performed in succession in the course of 
the same morning. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
all the trilogies of Aeschylus were equally perfect in construc- 
tion. Probably in some cases they treated of one subject 
without possessing much real artistic unity. The three plays, 
while depicting successive stages in some great national legend, 
may have been strung together after the fashion of a chronicle 
or history, rather than welded into one compact whole. 
This seems to have been to some extent the case with the 
Oedipodeia. The third play of this trilogy, the Seven against 
Thebes, certainly did not bring the legend to a conclusion in 
the same artistic and satisfying manner in which the Oresteia is 
concluded by the Eumenides. The final scene of the Seven 
against Thebes is like the prelude to a newplay. In this scene 
Antigone proclaims her resolve to bury the corpse of her 
brother in spite of Creon’s prohibition, and the herald warns 
her of the risk she will incur by setting the authorities at de- 
fiance’. Here then is an instance of a trilogy which breaks off 
in the middle of a legend, at a point where there is no artistic 
necessity for it to do so. The concluding play of the three, 
instead of bringing matters to a final settlement, ends with a 
suggestion of future difficulties and crimes. A trilogy of this 
kind resembles the poems of the Epic Cycle, in which legends 
were linked together in chronological order, and the point at 
which the story began and ended was determined by purely 
accidental considerations. Other trilogies of Aeschylus may 


1 The didascalia to the Septem v. of the three, in which the same subject 


Thebas was first brought to light by 
Franz in 1848 (Didasc. zu Aesch. Sept., 
Berl. 1848). Previously tothe discovery 
of this didascalia there was hardly any 
point upon which the critics were more 
unanimous than that the Septem must 
have been the middle play of a trilogy. 
The concluding scene, in which Anti- 
gone proclaims her resolve to bury the 
corpse of her brother, was supposed to 
obviously pave the way to the final play 


was treated as in the Antigone of Sopho- 
cles. The publication of the didascalia 
revealed the fact that the Septem was 
after all the concluding play of the 
group, and that the trilogy consisted of 
the Laius, the Oedipus, and the Septem. 
Nothing could have more clearly 
demonstrated the futility of endeayour- 
ing, by mere conjecture, to arrange the 
lost plays of Aeschylus in tetralogies. 
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have approximated to the same type. At any rate it is most un- — 
likely that they were all as perfect and harmonious in construc- 
tion as the Oresteia. Attempts have been made, especially by 
Hermann and Welcker, to take the titles of the lost plays of 
Aeschylus, and group them together into tetralogies. But it 
is clear that conjectural arrangements of this kind must 
be received with the very greatest caution, and this for 
two reasons. In the first place it is uncertain how many 
of the tetralogies of Aeschylus conformed to the perfect model 
of the Oresteia. In the second place it is probable that a 
large number of his plays were not composed in tetralogies 
at all, 

The relation of the satyric play to the three tragedies which 
preceded it is a question of some importance in connexion with 
the composition of tetralogies. The usual theory seems to have 
been that the satyric play should deal with the same subject as 
the trilogy, but from a humorous point of view; and that some 
of the personages out of the trilogy should appear in it. The 
king or hero whose sufferings had already been depicted was 
now to be exhibited in a different aspect, amid the wild sur- 
roundings of a satyr’s existence. It was necessary to give 
a certain tinge of poetry and romance to the composition, 
and not jar the feelings with a sense of incongruity, by intro- 
ducing the tragic personage into scenes of ordinary comedy. 
This is well expressed in the lines of Horace :— 

Verum ita risores, ita commendare dicaces 


Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere seria ludo, 

Ne quicumque deus, quicumque adhibebitur heros, 
Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro, > 
Migret in obscuras humili sermone tabernas, 

Aut dum vitet humum nubes et inania captet?, 


The satyric plays of Aeschylus seem, when they formed part of 
a tetralogy, to have been of this type. The Oedipodeia con- 
cluded with the Sphinx, the Lycurgeia with the Lycurgus. In 
both these plays some of the personages out of the preceding 
trilogy must have appeared. The Oresteia is called a tetralogy, 


* Hor. Ars Poet. 225 foll. 
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and therefore the Proteus, the satyric play with which it con- 


cluded, was probably connected with the other three plays in 


subject. But in the absence of information it is impossible to 
say what that connexion was, and what personages took the 
leading part in the play. Curiously enough the satyric play 


' Prometheus did not conclude the Promethean trilogy, as we 


should have expected, but was performed along with the 
Persae, and two other independent plays. The practice of 
terminating a trilogy with a satyric play upon the same subject 
may seem questionable to modern taste, and can hardly be 
defended on artistic grounds. Like many other customs of 
the Greek drama, it was an accident due to the circumstances 
in which tragedy originated. Tragedy was developed out of 
the odes to Dionysus sung by choruses of satyrs; and as it 
departed more and more from its original character, a regard for 
antiquity required that the satyric element should be retained in 
some form or another. Hence the practice of concluding every 
tragic performance with a satyric play of the old-fashioned 
type. 

Sophocles is said to have been the first to abandon the 
system of writing plays in tetralogies’. Each of his dramas 
formed an independent work of art. It appears to be implied 
that before his time the practice of writing tetralogies had 
been very generally adopted ; and it is only natural to suppose 
that the commanding genius of Aeschylus would cause his ex- 
ample to be widely followed. But the fashion set by Sophocles 
was adopted by the younger poets. In 467, the very next 
year after the first tragic victory of Sophocles, when Aeschylus 
produced his Theban tetralogy, and Polyphradmon his Lycur- 
geia, the third poet Aristias appears to have exhibited a group 
of independent plays*. After the death of Aeschylus the prac- 
tice of composing tetralogies rapidly went into disuse. The 
records show that Euripides abandoned the system. In 
fact, during the latter half of the fifth century only three 
tetralogies are mentioned. A Pandionis was written by 
Philocles, the nephew of Aeschylus, who naturally continued 


1 Suidas v. SopoxAjs. - # Arg, to Aeschyl. Theb. 
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the traditions of the Aeschylean system. An Oecedipodeia, 
apparently a tetralogy, was composed by Meletus, the prose- 
cutor of Socrates. Plato is said to have written a tetralogy 
in his youth, but to have abandoned poetry for philosophy 
before it was exhibited. In the course of the succeeding 
century the practice of writing tetralogies came to be so little 
regarded that Aristotle never even mentions it in his 
Poetics *. ‘ 

Some difficulty has been made as to the derivation of the 
words trilogy and tetralogy. As far as their etymology goes 
they ought to denote groups of speeches rather than groups of 
plays. In their dramatic sense the words do not occur fre- 
quently, and were of comparatively late origin. The word 
tetralogy, as applied to the drama, is not found before the 
time of Aristotle; the word trilogy not before that of Aristo- 
phanes the grammarian*. It is quite possible that the dra- 
matic meaning of a tetralogy may have been a secondary 
one, and that the word was used at first in reference to 
oratory. It was the custom of the Greek orators to write 
groups of four speeches, two for the prosecution and two for 
the defence, about fictitious cases, to serve as models for their 
pupils. Three groups of this kind, composed by Antiphon, 
have come down to us, and are called tetralogies. It is 
very likely that this was the original meaning of the word, 
and that it was only in the course of the fourth century that 
it came to be applied by analogy to the drama. It would 
be convenient to have a generic term to denote groups of 
four plays composed about a single subject in the Aeschy- 
lean fashion. When the word tetralogy had ‘once acquired 
this sense, it would be an easy step to form by analogy the 


‘ Schol. Aristoph. Av. 282; Schol. The other passages in which the word 


Plat. Apol. p. 330, ed. Bekk. ; Aelian 
Var, Hist. ii. 30. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Ran, 1155 rerpa- 
Aoyiay pépovar tiv ’Opécraay af Aida- 
oxadiat, The Didascaliae is the work 
of Aristotle. Diog. Laért. iii. 61 evtor 
Be, dv gore Kal Aproropdyns 5 ypappart- 
kos, els TpiAoyias EXxovar Tods Kiaddyous. 


TeTpadoyia occurs in a dramatic sense 
are Diog. Laért. iii. 56, ix. 45; Schol. 
Plat. Apol. p. 330; Schol. Aristoph. 
Ran. 1155, Av. 282, Thesm, 142; 
Arg. to Aeschyl. Theb. The word zpiAo- 
yia only occurs in three places, viz. 
Schol. Aristoph. Ran, 1155; Diog. 
Laért, iii, 61; Suidas v, Nudpayos, 
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_ word trilogy, to denote the three tragedies apart from the 
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satyric play. Satyric plays were treated with comparative 
neglect in later times, and were easily separable from the 
tragedies which preceded them. Possibly also in many cases 
the three tragedies may have been connected in subject with 


_ one another, but independent of the satyric play. Hence 


the convenience of a term to denote the three tragedies by 
themselves. It is said that the grammarians Aristarchus and 
Apollonius preferred to disregard the satyric plays altogether, 
and to speak only of trilogies. But although the generic terms 
trilogy and tetralogy were of relatively late origin, it was cus- 
tomary at a much earlier period to give a common name to 
groups of plays composed on the tetralogic system. The poet 
Aristophanes cites the group of plays about Lycurgus under 
the title of the Lycurgeia; and in the same way he cites the 
group of plays about Orestes as the Oresteia'. These and 
similar titles no doubt dated from the time of Aeschylus 
himself. 


§ 6. Tragedy at the City Dionysia in later times. 


It has been worth while to discuss in some detail the 
question as to the number of tragedies produced each year at 
the City Dionysia during the fifth century, because of the 
interest of the subject. The fourth century is a period of decay 
as far as tragedy is concerned. For the first half of the century 
there is a complete blank in our information as to the system 
of tragic competitions at the City Dionysia. On coming to the 
latter half of the century it is found that considerable changes 
had been made. An inscription discovered in recent years 
gives a copious record of the tragic contests at the City 
Dionysia for the years 341 and 340%, From this record it 
appears that the satyric drama had now been completely 
separated from tragedy. The proceedings commenced with 
the performance of a single satyric play. Then followed a 


1 Aristoph, Thesm. 135, Ran. 1124. 2 Corp, Inser, Att. ii. 973- 
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representation of an old tragedy by one of the great tragic 
poets. In 341 the old tragedy was the ‘Iphigeneia’ of Euripides ; 
in 340 it was the Orestes of Euripides. Then at length after 
the satyric play and the old tragedy had been performed, came 
the competition with new and original tragedies. The number of 
competing poets was still three, as it had been from the earliest 
times. But the number of tragedies varied from year to year. 
In 341 each poet exhibited three tragedies; in 340 each poet 
exhibited two. Here the information ends. It appears then 
that by the latter half of the fourth century the satyric drama 
had receded still further into the background. In the fifth 
century each poet had exhibited one satyric play at the end 
of his three tragedies. But now a single satyric play at the 
commencement of the proceedings was considered sufficient. 
The poet who was to have the honour of performing this play 
would be selected beforehand by the archon. There is no 
evidence to show when the new system came into existence ; 
but it must have been in the course of the first half of the 
fourth century. Another point to be noticed is the gradual 
decrease in the number of new tragedies produced each year. 


In 341 it was nine; in 340 it was only six. It is impossible 


to say with certainty what was the practice during the first 
half of the fourth century. When the change in regard to 
the satyric drama was first made, the tragic poets may 
have continued to produce four plays apiece, substituting a 
tragedy for the old satyric play, just as Euripides had done 
in 438, when he exhibited the Alcéstis. Or on the other 
hand the change may have consisted in simply discon- 
tinuing the satyric play, and leaving the tragic poets to 
compete with three tragedies only. There is very little 
evidence which bears upon the subject, but such as it is, it 
rather points to the conclusion that at first the number four 
was retained. Theodectes, the rhetorician and tragic poet, 
flourished in the middle of the fourth century. He wrote 
‘fifty tragedies,’ and engaged in thirteen contests. These 
numbers seem to imply that in most of the contests in 
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. 
which he was engaged he exhibited four tragedies’, Again, 
Aphareus, the tragic poet, wrote thirty-five confessedly genuine 
tragedies, and engaged in eight contests ranging in date from 
368 to 341. Here too the inference seems to be that he must 
have exhibited four tragedies on most of these occasions. The 
only way to escape such an inference would be to suppose that 
_ both Aphareus and Theodectes wrote a considerable number 
of plays which were never intended for the stage. Such a 
practice was not unknown at this time. The tragic poet 
Chaeremon, the contemporary of Aphareus and Theodectes, 
wrote tragedies which were simply intended to be read*. But 
as yet the practice was unusual, and nothing of the kind is 
related of Theodectes and Aphareus. Hence the probability 
is that during the earlier part of the fourth century each poet 
at the City Dionysia exhibited four tragedies. But owing to 
the scantiness of the evidence it is impossible to come to any 
certain conclusion on the subject. 

It has been seen that in 340 the total number of new 
tragedies produced at the City Dionysia was only six. The 
decrease in numbers points to the gradual decay of tragedy at 
Athens. With the close of the fourth century the productive 
period of Attic tragedy came to anend. The centre of literary 
activity was transferred from Athens to Alexandria, and to this 
city the more creative poetical minds were attracted. During 
the third century we meet with the names of many celebrated 
tragic poets at Alexandria. On the other hand, after the fourth 
century hardly a single Athenian tragic poet is mentioned. 
Competitions in tragedy continued to be held in Athens at the 
City Dionysia even down to Roman times, But in most cases 
the tragedies exhibited must have been old ones. It is true that 
in public decrees recording the proclamation of crowns at the 
City Dionysia the phrase ‘at the performance of new tragedies’ 
continues to occur as late as Roman times. But there can 
have been no significance in the phrase. It was merely an 


1 Suidas v. @codéxrns; Steph. Byzant. v. daonrus. — 
2 Plut, X orat. 839 D. 3 Aristot. Rhet, iii. 11. 
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instance of the retention of an old formula when its meaning 
was obsolete’. 


§ 7. Comedy at the City Dionysia. - 


The history of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia having 
now been traced down to the latest times, the contests in 
comedy have next to be considered. This is a subject of much 
less difficulty. It has already been pointed out that it was 
in the course of the earlier half of the fifth century that comedy 
was first recognised by the state. The performances of comedy, 
which had previously been mere voluntary undertakings, 
were now superintended by the archon, and regular public 
contests were instituted. It is impossible to determine the 
exact date of their institution. Nor is there any certain 
evidence to show whether it was at the Lenaea or the 
City Dionysia that comedy was first officially recognised. 
As far as the City Dionysia is concerned the only fact that 
can be established with certainty is that contests in comedy 
were fully elaborated at any rate as early as the year 
459 B.c. This is proved by the inscriptions already referred 
to on a previous page*. Whether they had existed for many 
years previously is a question which there is no evidence to 
determine. 

The number of poets who were allowed to take part in the 
comic contests at the City Dionysia differed at different periods. 
During the fifth century it was limited to three, as in tragedy. 
The Clouds, the Peace, and the Birds of Aristophanes were 
all brought out at the City Dionysia during the latter part 
of the fifth century; and on each of these occasions Aristo- 


* Dio Chrysost. xiii, p. 246 (Dindf.). 
xairot tpaywdovs éxdototre Spare Tots 
Avovvotos, Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 334, 
347, 402, 444-446, 405-471, 479, 481, 
These inscriptions range in date from 
about 270 B.c, to 50 B.c, There are 
slight differences in the formula, e. g. 
Avwrvolay Tay peyddav tpaypiav To 


ayavi TPH Kaw, Acovucioy tov ev dare’ 
kawvois Tpaywdots, Avovuciay Tay év adore 
Tpaywdav TH Kad ayn, Arovuciov 
Tav év dare TO Kav@ ay, Aiovyolav 
TaY peyadrAwy TH kaww@ aydu, 

* Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 971 compared 
with the inscription in “Egyy. ’Apyaoa, 
1886, pt. 4. See above p. 9. 
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phanes was opposed by ‘two competitors’. At the Lenaea 
during the fifth century the number of the competing poets 
was also three. In the beginning of the fourth century the 
number was raised to five at both festivals, and appears to 
have continued unchanged throughout the subsequent history 
of the Attic drama*. The reason of the increase was probably 
due to the disappearance of the chorus from comedy. A 
comedy without a chorus would be less expensive, and would 
take less time to perform. A larger number of comedies was 
therefore provided, and the number of poets had consequently 


to be increased. 


It does not appear however that comedy was ever exhibited 
at Athens on the same large scale as tragedy. It has already 
been shown that during the most flourishing period of Attic 
tragedy each poet was accustomed to produce no less than 
four plays at the annual festival. But in comedy it was the 
invariable practice to compete with single plays only. In 
all the notices of comic contests which remain there is no 
instance of a poet competing with more than one play. The 
total number of comedies produced each year at the City 
Dionysia would be three during the fifth century, and five 
during the succeeding centuries. These figures appear small 
compared with the number of tragedies produced each year 
at the same festival. But although each poet competed 
with a single play, it was not impossible for a man to 
exhibit two comedies at the same contest. However in 
order to do so he had to appear really as two poets, and to 
compete as it were against himself. The total number of 
comedies remained the same, but the poet was allowed to 
appear twice over, and to run a double chance of success. 
Instances of such an occurrence are occasionally found. In 
422 Philonides took the place of two poets, and exhibited 
both the Prelude and the Wasps. He was first with the 


1 Args.to Aristoph. Nubes, Pax, Aves. 
2 Arg. to Aristoph. Plutus; Corp. 
Inscr. Att. ii.972, 975. It is not always 
known to which of the two festivals 
these various notices refer. But in 


every case the number of the poets 
appears as five. It is therefore practi- 
cally certain that the number was raised 
to five at doth festivals after the fifth 
century. 


if 
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Prelude, and second with the Wasps, and his antagonist 
Leucon was third with the Ambassadors’. Both the Prelude 
and the Wasps were really plays of Aristophanes, but were 
brought out in the name of the poet Philonides. Again 
in 353 Diodorus made a double appearance, and was 
second with the Corpse, and third with the Madman*®. Such 
instances of a poet taking the place of two competitors, 
and thus running a double chance of obtaining the first 
position, cannot have been of common occurrence. They were 
probably due, when they did occur, either to an exceptional 
dearth of new comedies, or to very marked inferiority on 
the part of the other poets who had applied for permission to 
compete. 

It has already been pointed out that comedy was much later 
than tragedy in being officially recognised by the state. It 
also lasted much longer. One of the most brilliant periods 
of Attic comedy falls at a time when tragedy had practically 
come to an end. A sure symptom of decay, both in tragedy 
and comedy, was the tendency to fall back upon the past, and 
reproduce old plays, instead of striking out new developments. 
As regards tragedy this practice had already become pre- 
valent by the middle of the fourth century. But in comedy the 
creative impulse was still at that time predominant. A fresh 
direction was being given to the art by the development of 
the New Comedy, or comedy of manners. There was not 
as yet any tendency to have recourse to the past. In the 
record of the exhibitions of comedy for the year 353 there is 
no trace of any reproduction of old plays. When the practice 
first commenced it is impossible to say. Probably it was 
not until the more productive period of the New Comedy 
had come to an end, and the creative instinct had begun to 
flag. There is a complete break in our information from the 
middle of the fourth century to the beginning of the second. 
When we come to the second century, the practice of repro- 
ducing old comedies is found to have become a regular 
occurrence. This appears from the series of inscriptions 

+ Arg. to Aristoph. Vespae. ? Corp, Inscr. Att. ii. 972. 
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recording the comic exhibitions at the City Dionysia during 
the earlier half of the second century. It is seen that the 
five new comedies were regularly preceded by an old one, 
just as in tragedy, a hundred and fifty years before, the 
proceedings had commenced with the performance of an old 
play. Among the old comedies reproduced in this manner 
appear Menander’s Ghost and Misogynist, Philemon’s Pho- 
cians, Posidippus’ Outcast, and Philippides’ Lover of the 
Athenians. It is noticeable that all these plays belong to 
the New Comedy, and that there are no traces of any ten- 
dency to fall back upon the Middle or the Old Comedy. The 
records just referred to prove that the New Comedy retained 
its vitality and productiveness much longer than had been 
previously suspected, and that original comedies were fre- 
quently exhibited at the City Dionysia as late as the second 
century. On every occasion when there was a contest the full 
-complement of five new plays was produced. How long this 
lasted it is impossible to determine. Even in these records 
of the second century there are symptoms of approaching decay 
in the productiveness of the comic drama. Almost every other 
year, and sometimes for two or three years in succession, occut 
the ominous words, ‘This year there was no exhibition, of 
comedies.’ Probably by the end of the second century the 
performances of new and original comedies had become a 
very exceptional occurrence, 


§ 8. Order of Contests at the City Dionysia. 


The regulations concerning the dramatic contests at the City 
Dionysia have now been described in detail. Before passing 
on to the Lenaea it will be well to take a general survey of the 
various competitions at the City Dionysia. There were two 
dithyrambic contests, one between five choruses of boys, and 
the other between five choruses of men. There was a tragic 
contest in which three poets took part. During the fifth and 
earlier part of the fourth century each of these poets exhibited 
four plays. Later on the number of original plays began to 
be diminished, and the competition was preceded by an old 
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tragedy. There was also a contest in comedy in which ori- 
ginally three poets took part; but in the course of the fourth 
century the number of poets was raised to five. Each poet 
exhibited a single comedy. 

As to the order in which the various performances took 
place, and the method in which they were grouped together, 
there is very little evidence. One thing miay be regarded 
as certain, and that is that the three groups of tragedies 
were performed on three successive days, It is difficult 
to see what other arrangement would -have been possible, 
as two groups, consisting of eight tragedies, would have 
been too much for a single day’. As to the relative ar- 
rangement of dithyrambs, comedies, and tragedies not much 
can be laid down for certain. In all the records which refer 
to the City Dionysia the various competitions are always 
enumerated in the same order. First come the choruses of 
boys, then the choruses of men, then comedy, then tragedy, 
Also in the law of Evegorus the same order is observed in 
recounting the different performances at the City Dionysia®. 
Ittras been argued that this was the order in which the 
‘contests took place; that the dithyrambs came first, then the 
comedies, and the tragedies last of all. But there seems to 
be very little justification for such an inference. It is quite 
as likely that the order followed in these lists was based upon 
the relative importance of the different contests. In fact, the 
only piece of evidence in regard to the subject which has any 
appearance of certainty about it seems to show that at any rate 
during the fifth century the comedies followed the tragedies 
at the City Dionysia. This evidence is contained in a passage 


Aristotle in the Poetics (c. 24), 
speaking of the proper size of an epic 
poem, says that it should be shorter than 
the old epics, and about equal in length 
to the tragedies performed on a single 
day (mpds 88 7d mARO0s tpayodiav Tov 
eis play dxpsacw TiWepévav maphKo.ey). 
It has already been shown that it is not 
quite clear what the practice was at the 
time to which Aristotle refers. But to 


suppose a performance of four tragedies 
on one day would harmonise very well 
with the statement of Aristotle. Four 
tragedies would contain about 6000 
lines, and the Iliad contains about 
15,000 lines, the Odyssey about 12,000. 

* Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 971; "Egny. 
*Apxator. 1886, pt. 4; Demosth. Meid. 
§ Io. 
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in the Birds of Aristophanes. The Birds was performed at the 
City Dionysia. In that play the chorus, in the course of a 
short ode, remark how delightful it would-be to have wings. 


They say that if one of the spectators was tired with the tragic 
choruses, he might fly away home, and have his dinner, and 
then fly back again to the comic choruses’. It follows that at 
that time the comedies were performed after the tragedies. In 
the fifth century there were three comedies performed at the 
City Dionysia, and three groups of tragedies, Most likely 
therefore each group of tragedies was performed in the morn- 
ings of three successive days, and was followed in the afternoon 
by a comedy, In the fourth century, when the number of 
comedies was raised to five, a new arrangement would be 
necessary. Possibly the comedies were then transferred to 
a single day by themselves. But on these and other points 
of the same kind there is really no available evidence. One 
thing is certain, that the whole series of performances, consist- 
ing of ten dithyrambs, three to five comedies, and twelve 
tragedies, cannot have taken up less than four days in the 
performance*, Even if they could have been compressed into 
three days, it would have exceeded the limits of human en- 


1 Aristoph. Av. 785-789 ob5é éar’ 
dpewvov ovd’ Adi0v }) pica wrepd, | adtix’ 
tyav Trav Oeatadv el tis Hv indmTepos, | 
elra Tmewayv Tois xopoio. Tav Tpayydav 
HxOero, | éxmrdpevos ay ovros jpiotnoev 
2A\Odv olxade,| kar av éumAnabels ep’ 
Huds av@&s av xarémrato, Miiller 
(Griech. Biihnen. p. 322) and others 
take ép’ judas to mean generally ‘to us 
in the theatre’; and deny that it refers 
to the comic chorus in particular. But 
in that case there would be no point in 
the sentence. There is obviously a con- 
trast between épeis, the spectators, and 
Hpets, the comic chorus. The same 
contrast is strongly emphasised through- 
out the previous group of trochaics, vv. 
753-768. Lipsius (Berichte der K. S. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leip- 
zig, philol.-histor. Classe, 1885, p. 41 7) 
adopts the old conjecture rpuypdav for 


Tpayvdav, and supposes that the contrast 
is between 7pe7s, the chorus of Birds, and 
of tpvywdot, the other comic choruses. 
Hence he infers that at the City Dionysia 
all the comedies were performed on a 
single day by themselves. But rpuyw5ot 
is a perfectly gratuitous emendation, and 
makes the whole passage both feeble 
and obscure. 

? Polus is said to have acted eight 
tragedies in four days when he was 
seventy years old (Plut. An seni &c. 
785C). Ifit was at the City Dionysia, he 
might haye done so, supposing that the 
old tragedy was performed on the first 
day, and the new tragedies on the three 
following days. But as there is nothing 
to show whether the feat of Polus was 
performed at Athens or elsewhere, it is 
impossible to base any conclusions upon 
the statement. 
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durance to have sat out performances of such enormous length. 
The festival as a whole, with the procession and other minor 
amusements, lasted probably either five or six days, as was 
previously pointed out. a 


§ 9. The Lenaea. 


We now come to the other great Athenian festival of 
Dionysus at which dramatic performances took place. The 
name of this festival was the Lenaea. It derived its name 
from the Lenaeum, an enclosure on the south-east of the 
Acropolis, sacred to Dionysus, the god of the wine-press. It 
was also called ‘the contest at the Lenaeum,’ or ‘the festival 
of Dionysus at the Lenaeum.’ A victor at this festival was 
said to have ‘won a prize at the Lenaeum*’ .On the other 
hand, the Great Dionysia was called ‘the festival of Dionysus 
in the City” It has already been remarked that the Lenaeum 
was itself within the city, and that the contests at the 
Lenaea and the City Dionysia were held in the very same 
place. The distinction of names was probably due to the 
fact that while the Lenaea was a small festival, and took place 
entirely within the sacred enclosure, the City Dionysia was 
altogether on a grander scale, and many of the ceremonies 
which accompanied it were celebrated in different parts of the 
city. The Lenaea was held in the month of Gamelion, cor- 
responding to the last half of January and the first half of Feb- 
ruary. It was still winter, and the sea was dangerous for 
voyagers. Hence there were few strangers or visitors in Athens. 
The Lenaea was in fact a domestic sort of festival, confined to 
the Athenians themselves. The proceedings were quiet and 
insignificant, in comparison with the splendour of the City 
Dionysia, when Athens was crowded with visitors from all parts 
of Greece. In the Acharnians, which was exhibited at the 
Lenaea, Aristophanes remarks that he can abuse Athens as 
much as he likes, without incurring the imputation of lowering 


* Heysch. v. émt Anvaiy dyiv; Arise Aeschin. Fals. Leg. § 15 vay emi An- 
toph. Acharn. 504; Corp. Inser. Att. ii. val; Diog. Laért. viii. 90 vitn Anvaixh ; 
714 Avovicia 7a ém Anvaiy; Schol. Plut. X orat. 839 D &dacnarla Anvaikn. 
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her in the eyes of foreigners’. The proceedings at the Lenaea 


consisted of a procession, and of exhibitions of tragedy 


and comedy. The procession was not like that at the 


City Dionysia, but was more in imitation of the proceedings 
at the Anthesteria, and was accompanied by the rough jesting 
and ribald abuse which were characteristic of the worship of 
Dionysus and Demeter. There were no dithyrambic contests 
during the period with which we are concerned. The fes- 
tival as a whole was much shorter than the City Dionysia’. 
Tragedy at the Lenaea seems to have been at all times 
subordinate to comedy. The law of Evegorus, in enumerating 
the proceedings at the City Dionysia and the Dionysiac fes- 
tival in the Peiraeeus, places tragedy last in each case, as being 
the most important. But in the list of the proceedings at the 
Lenaea it places comedy last, obviously because comedy was 
the principal feature of the festival. It is uncertain when 
tragic competitions at the Lenaea were first instituted. An 
argument has been founded on the didascaliae prefixed to the 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles; and Euripides. In these didas- 
caliae there is no mention of the festival at which the plays 
were produced. Hence it has been argued that during that 
period there can only have been one festival at which tragic 
competitions took place. If there had been two festivals, then, 
it is said, the didascaliae would have recorded the name of the 
particular festival at which the tragedies they refer to were 
exhibited. As they do not do so, it would follow that during 
the lifetime of the three great tragic poets the only tragic 
contests in existence were those at the City Dionysia, and that 
tragedy at the Lenaea was unknown before the very end of the 
fifth century. But the argument is unsound, The omission 


1 Bekk. Anecd. p. 235, 6; Plat. 
Symp. 223 C; Theophrast. Char. 3; 
Aristoph. Acharn, 501 foll. 

2 Demosth. Meid. § 10 wal 7} ént An- 
valy mop Kat of tpayydot Kal of Kapy- 
Sol. Suidas v. 7a éx rv Gpagav oxwp- 
para, That there were no dithyrambs 
at the Lenaea during the period we are 
dealing with is proved by the above 


quotation from the Meidias, and also by 
Corp. Inscr. Gr. no. 213, which contains 
a list of the festivals at which dithyram- 
bic choruses competed, viz. the City 
Dionysia, Thargelia, Prometheia, and 
Hephaesteia. The inscription in ’Epnp. 
*"Apxaod. 1862, i. 219, recording a vic- 
tory at the Lenaea with a dithyramb, 
must refer to late times. 
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of the name of the festival in the didascaliae does not prove 
so much as is supposed. It is known for a fact that there were 
tragic contests at the Lenaea as early as the year 416, for in 
that year Agathon won a tragic victory at the Lenaea. But 
there are two notices about plays of Sophocles subsequent to 
this date, in which there is no mention of the festival. It is 
stated that the Philoctetes was produced in 409, and the Oedi- 
pus Coloneus in 401; but in neither case is the name of the 
festival mentioned*. It cannot therefore be contended that the 
omission of the festival in the tragic didascaliae proves that 
during that time there was only one festival at which tragedies 
were exhibited. All it proves is that the City Dionysia was 
of much more importance than the Lenaea, and that every one 
was supposed to know that this was the festival.at which the 
great tragic poets were competitors. 

As to the date of the institution of tragic contests at the 
Lenaea, there is positive evidence to prove that they were 
of regular occurrence before the year 416. An inscription 
which was previously given in a very mutilated condition 
in Béckh’s collection has been recently published in a more 
complete form®% It is a record of tragic competitions in 
the years 419 and 418. In both these years the number of 
competing poets was two, and each of them exhihited three 
tragedies. There is no mention of a satyric play. It seems 
certain that the record must refer to the Lenaea, since it has been 
shown that at the City Dionysia the number of competitors was 
regularly three, and that each of them exhibited four plays. 
If then the Lenaea is the festival referred to, it would appear 
that tragic contests at the Lenaea were a regular institution 
as early as 419 B.c. For how many years they had existed 
previously is uncertain. There is a dubious notice about 
Euripides which may perhaps bear upon the subject*. It is 

3 Athen. p. 217A; Args. to Soph. *Auqiddxq, “Igor, | dwexpivero KaAdumi- 
Phil. and Oed. Col, : dns" | droxpiTs KadAurldns évixa, 

* Corp.Inscr. Att.ii. 972. The record 8 Vita Eurip. (p. 4 Dindf.) j#ptaro 52 
for the year 418 runs as follows:—éml  SSdoxev emt KadAlou apxovros Kata 


"Apxiou...| Tupot,T...,..., | dmexpl-  ddvpmdda ma’ gre a’, mparov 5& edidage 
vero Avowxparns. | KadAiorparos....,| Tas TeAddas, re nal rpiros evyevero. 
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said that Euripides began to exhibit tragedies in the year 455) 
and that ‘the first play he brought out was the Daughters of 
Pelias, on which occasion he was third.’ If the statement is 
to be depended upon, and is not a mere looseness of expression 
on the part of the grammarian, it implies that Euripides com- 
peted on this occasion with a single play. If so it must have 
been at the Lenaea, and it would follow that there were tragic 
contests at the Lenaea as early as 455, but on a small scale, 
three poets competing with a single tragedy apiece. At any 
rate, during the last quarter of the fifth century tragedy had 
become a regular part of the proceedings at the Lenaea. Until 
the middle of the fourth century new tragedies continued to 
be performed at this festival. In 367 Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, won the prize for tragedy at the Lenaea. Aphareus, 
whose dramatic career extended from 368 to 341, exhibited at 
the Lenaea on two occasions. Theodectes, the pupil and friend 
of Aristotle, was victorious on one occasion at the Lenaea’. 
As to the details of the contest, and the number of poets and 
plays, there is not enough evidence to form any conclusion. 
In 419 and 418 there were two poets, each exhibiting three 
tragedies. If the inference from the notice about Euripides 
is reliable, it would follow that at first each poet only exhibited 
a single play. Very likely the arrangements were changed 
By the middle of the fourth century the 
There were 


from time to time’. 
career of Attic tragedy began to draw to a close. 
signs of decay in productive power. New tragedies were not so 
plentiful as in previous times; and henceforward they were 


given only at the City Dionysia. 


1 Diod. Sic. xv. 74; Plut. X orat. 
839 D. Theodectes is known to have 
won eight tragic victories (Steph. 
Byzant. vy. denis). From Corp. Inscr. 
Att. ii. 977 frag. 4 it appears that he 
won seyen victories at the City Diony- 
sia. It follows that one of his victories 
must have been at the Lenaea. 

2 No inference can be drawn from the 
expression in Plat. Symp. 173 A (6re 7 
mpotn Tpaywdia evinnoe *Ayabav), and 
in Diod. Sic. xv. 74 (Asovuciov roivuy 


Tragedy at the Lenaea came 


5ed:5axdr0s AOnvna Anvaios Tpaywvsiay), 
to the effect that Agathon and Diony- 
sius exhibited single tragedies. Pro- 
bably 77 mp&tn tpaywdia uxay is a loose 
expression for ‘ winning one’s first tragic 
victory’; and S:ddcxev Tpaywvdiav means 
generally ‘to exhibit in the tragic con- 
tests.’ It seems certain that in Aga- 
thon’s time it was customary for each 
poet to exhibit three tragedies at the 
Lenaea; and the number was probably 
not less in the time of Dionysius. 
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to be confined to the reproduction of old plays. It is about 
the middle of the fourth century that the phrase ‘at the City 
Dionysia, at the performance of the new tragedies’ begins to 
appear, in public documents and elsewhere, implying that at 
the Lenaea only old tragedies were exhibited For how 
long a period afterwards tragedy in this shape continued to 
form a part of the Lenaea is a point which cannot be determined. 

Comedy, as we have seen, was the principal feature of the 
Lenaea. Public contests in comedy were instituted by the 
state in the course of the earlier half of the fifth century. From 
the very first they no dowbt formed part of the proceedings at 
the Lenaea. But there is no actual evidence on the subject till 
the time of Aristophanes. Four of his plays—the Acharnians, 
Knights, Wasps, and Frogs—are known to have been brought 
out at the Lenaea. From the arguments prefixed to these plays 
it appears that during the fifth century it was the custom at the 
Lenaea, as well as at the City Dionysia, for three comic poets to 
take part in the competition, each exhibiting a single play. In 
the fourth century, as was previously shown, the number of poets 
was raised to five, and this continued to be the number in sub- 
sequent times. Comedy continued to flourish at the Lenaea, as 
well as at the City Dionysia, until the third century. Eudoxus, 
a poet of the New Comedy, is said to have obtained three 
victories at the City Dionysia, and five at the Lendea®. It is 
therefore clear that during the third century the comic com- 
petitions were kept up with full vigour at both festivals. 
Indeed, considering the vast number of plays which were 
written by the poets of the Middle and New Comedy, and the 
fact that only five plays could be produced at one festival, it 
would require not less than two festivals in the year to give an 
opportunity for the production of the plays that were written. 


? Plut. de exil. 603B wai play Hyépar, 
ev f) Bevorparns cad’ Exacrov eros els dor 
Karjet Avovycioy Kavos rpaywdots. 
Aeschin, Ctesiph. § 34 tpaywdar dywn- 
(opévav xavav. Dem. de Cor. § 84 
kat dvaryopetom tov arépavov tv TO 
Oedrpy Arovvatos, tpaywdots Kavos, 
Corp. Inser. Att. ii. 331, 341, 402, &c. 


It has been suggested that the ‘new 
tragedies’ at the City Dionysia were 
opposed, not to old tragedies at the 
Lenaea, but to the one old tragedy 
which was performed each year at the 
City Dionysia. But the old interpreta- 
tion is much the most probable. 
* Diog. Laért. viii. go. 
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After the third century there is no further evidence as to the 
performances of comedy at the Lenaea. 

Before leaving this part of the subject a few observations may 
be made concerning the comparative importance of the dramatic 
performances at the two festivals. The City Dionysia was of 


course a much grander and more splendid gathering than the 


Lenaea. Its superiority is shown by the fact that at the City 
Dionysia aliens were not allowed to take part in the choruses, 
and metics were forbidden to serve as choregi?. At the Lenaea 
there were no such prohibitions. It must have been a much 
greater honour for a poet to produce his plays at the City 
Dionysia, before the crowds of visitors and natives, than at the 
comparatively quiet Lenaea. This was especially the case in re- 
gard to tragedy. The great tragic poets, after their reputation 
was established, would confine themselves to the City Dionysia ; 
and it is probable that the tragedies at the Lenaea were mostly 
the work of inferior poets, or of young and untried ones. Such 
slight evidence as we possess is in favour of this opinion. 
Agathon won his first victory at the Lenaea. The poet Callis- 
tratus, who exhibited at the Lenaea in 418, is absolutely 
unknown, except for the inscription which records his name’. 
Probably also foreign poets were in most cases confined to the 
Lenaea. Thus it was at the Lenaea that Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Syracuse, won his victory*. The case was not quite the same 
in respect to comedy. It appears that Aristophanes produced 
his plays indifferently at the Lenaea as well as the City 
Dionysia‘. It must be remembered that comedy was the great 
feature of the Lenaea, while tragedy was an appendage. Also 
the Old Comedy, with its local and personal allusions, would be 
best appreciated by a purely Athenian audience. It is not 
therefore remarkable that the leading poets of the Old Comedy 
should have been as anxious to exhibit at the Lenaea as at the 
greater festival. There is also the fact that comic poets only 
exhibited one play at a time. Even if they competed at both 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 954. 8 Diod. Sic. xv. 74 
2 Athen. p. 217A; Corp. Inscr. Att. 4 Args. to Aristoph.’s Comedies. 
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festivals in the same year, it would only involve the composition 
of two comedies, as opposed to the three or four tragedies of 
the tragic poet. Consequently a comic poet of a productive 
intellect would be bound to exhibit at both the festivals. But 
when the New Comedy, with its plots of general interest, had 
taken the place of the Old Comedy of personal allusion and 
satire, it can hardly be doubted that it was a’ much greater 
honour to exhibit at the City Dionysia than at the Lenaea. 
’ There would no longer be any advantage in the small and 
purely Athenian audience. 


§ 10. The Rural Dionysia and Anthesteria. 


After the drama had been thoroughly established at Athens, 
the different Attic demes proceeded to institute dramatic per- 
formances at their own Rural Dionysia. These festivals were 
held in the month of Poseidon, corresponding to the modern 
December. The Dionysiac festival at the Peiraeeus was cele- 
brated on a large scale, and was a gathering of some im- 
portance. There was a procession, followed by competitions 
in comedy and tragedy. On one occasion Euripides brought 
out a new tragedy at the Peiraeeus, and we are told that 
Socrates came to see it. There were performances of tragedy 
and comedy at Collytus; and it was here that Aeschines acted 
the part of Oenomaus in the play of Sophocles, whence he is 
styled by Demosthenes ‘the rustic Oenomaus,’ Exhibitions 
of tragedy were of regular occurrence at Salamis and Eleusis, 
and it was customary on these occasions to make public procla- 
mation of the crowns which had been bestowed upon deserving 
citizens. At Aixone there were performances of comedies, 
but no mention is made of tragedies. At Phlya there were 
dramatic performances, probably of both kinds. The remains 
of a theatre have been discovered at Thoricus. From these 
few indications it is plain that the drama was cultivated with 
great energy throughout the country districts of Attica, Prob- 


' Demosth. Meid. § 10 day 4 mop 


ie sth. J kat of tpaywdoi. Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 
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ably it was only on very rare occasions, and at the more 
important demes, that new and original plays were brought 


_ out. The performances would generally be confined to the 


reproduction of plays which had been successful in the com- 
petitions at Athens. The proceedings took the form of contests 


between troupes of actors, who exhibited plays of established 


reputation. Prizes were offered by the different demes, and 
companies seem to have been formed in Athens for the purpose 
of travelling about the country, and taking part in these pro- 
vincial competitions. Aeschines was at one time tritagonist 
in a company of this kind, having been hired for a provincial 
tour by Simylus and Socrates, ‘the Ranters,’ as they were 
called’. The number and frequency of these rustic perform- 
ances exhibit in very clear light the vigorous life and wide- 
spread popularity of the old drama. Even the country districts 
of Attica, in the course of their annual festivals, must have 
become familiar with the masterpieces of Attic tragedy. 

In Athens itself the only festivals at which dramatic per- 
formances took place were the Lenaea and the City Dionysia. 
At the Anthesteria, the oldest of the Athenian festivals of 
Dionysus, there were competitions between comic actors, but 
no regular performances of dramas. Our knowledge of these 
competitions is derived from a rather obscure statement about 
Lycurgus the Orator. It is said that he re-introduced an old 
custom, which had latterly fallen into disuse. This custom 
appears to have been as follows. At the Chytri, the last day 
of the Anthesteria, a contest between comic protagonists was 
held in the theatre, and the protagonist who was victorious was 
allowed the undisputed right of acting at the forthcoming City 


Dionysia’. The Chytri took place about a month before the 


Kar’ dypous Acovuctos Kwpwdav dvraw ev 
KodAvt@, Dem. de Cor. § 1803; Corp. 
Inscr. Att. ii. 469, 470, 585, 594; Epny. 
"Apxaior. 1884, p. 71; Isaeus orat. viil. 
§ 15; Wieseler Denkmiler &c. p. 7. 

1 Dem. de Cor. § 262. 

2 This appears to be the meaning of 
the passage in Plut. X orat. 841 F 
clonveyxe 5 Kat vdpous, Tov. mept ToY 


Kopwday ayava Trois Kurpos émredeiv 
épdpurrov év TO Ocdtpw, wal Tov wKn- 
gavra eis doru KaradéyecOa, mporepoy 
ove éfdv, dvadkapBavey Tov ayava éx- 
Aekoréta, The contest is plainly the 
same as the dya@ves Xvrpwo quoted 
from Philochorus by the Scholiast on 
Aristoph, Ran. 220. 
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City Dionysia. Of course the privilege of acting as protagonist. 
at the City Dionysia was a very considerable one. There 
were only five comedies performed, and consequently only five 
protagonists would be required. There would naturally be a 
keen competition among the comic actors of the time to get 
themselves selected among the five. The victor in this con- 
test at the Chytri was selected as a matter of course. There 
is nothing to show what the nature of the contest was; but 
most likely it consisted in the recitation of selected portions 
of a comedy. This competition between comic actors at the 
Anthesteria is the only trace to be found, as far as Athens is 
concerned, of anything connected with the drama taking place 
at any festival other than the Lenaea and City Dionysia. 


§ 11. The Judges. 


The institution of the dramatic contests at the different Attic 
festivals has now been described in detail. As regards the 
management of the competition many points still remain to 
be considered, viz. the selection of the judges, the mode of 
giving the verdict, the prizes for poets and actors, and the 
public records. of the results. First as to the judges. The 
‘ number of the judges in the comic contests was five’. The 
number in the tragic contests was probably the same, but there 
is no direct evidence upon the subject. The selection of the 
judges was a most elaborate affair, and consisted of a combi- 
nation of two principles, that of election by vote, and that of 
appointment by lot. A large preliminary list of judges was 
first elected by vote. At the beginning of the contest a second 
list of ten judges was chosen by lot from the first one. At 
the end of the contest a third list of five judges was selected 
by lot from the second list, and these five judges decided the 
result of the competition. The object of all these elaborate 
arrangements and precautions was to make the names of the 
actual judges a matter of uncertainty as long as possible, and 
to prevent them from being tampered with by the partisans 


* Schol. Aristoph. Aves 445; Suidas vy. év wevre xpiray yévacr. 
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of the different competitors. The details of the whole process 
‘were as follows’. Several days before the actual commence- 
ment of the festival the Council, assisted by the choregi, drew 
up the preliminary list of judges. A certain number of names 
were selected from each of the ten tribes of Attica. The different 
choregi, as was natural, endeavoured to get their own partisans 
upon the list. The names of the persons chosen were then 
inscribed upon tablets, and the tablets were placed in ten 
urns, each urn containing the names belonging to a single 
tribe. The urns were then carefully locked up and sealed 
in the presence of the prytanes and choregi, handed over to 
the custody of the treasurers, and deposited in the Acropolis. 
The preliminary list of judges was kept a secret from every one 


1 There is no consecutive account in 
any ancient writer of the mode of select- 
ing the judges and of voting. Our know- 
ledge of the subject has to be pieced to- 
gether from the three following passages: 
(x) Plut. Cim. p. 483E ero & eis 
praeny avrov Kal tiv tov Tparypdaiv 
xplow évopacriy -yevopévny. mpwrnv 
yap SiSacKrariay Tod Sopoxdéovs Ett veov 
Kabévtos, Apedioy 6 dpxwy, piroveias 
ovons kal wapardgews Tov OcaTay, Kpitas 
pev ovx exdnpwoe Tod dy@yos, ds 5e 
Kipoy petra t&v cvoTpaTHyov mpoedAOay 
eis TO O€aT pov émorncato TH OE@ Tas vevo- 
pucpévas omovdds, otk apnkev atTrovs 
dmedOciv, GAX’ épxwoas Hvayxace Kabioa 
kal Kpiva: Séxa oytas, and pvdjs pias 
éxactov. (2) Isocrat. xvii. § 33 Tv0é- 

Bwpoy yap Tov oxnvirny Kadrovpevor, ds 
imép Maciwvos dmayra Kai Aéyer Kal mpar- 
Te, Tis ovK oldey bpav népvow dvoifayra 
7ds bdpias kal Tous pitas tEeddvra rods ind 
ths Bovdjs cioBAnOévras; Kaitou bots 
puxpav Evexa kal wepl TOU CwpaTos K.vdv- 
yevoy tavras inavolyev éToApnoe, al 
ceonpacpevat pev fioav tnd Tay mpuTa- 
yey, kaTecppayiopéevar 8 bd Toy Xopn- 
yer, épuhdrrovro 8 ind Trav Tamar, 
éxeavto & év dupomdnet, zi Set Oavpaceay 
ei«.tA. (3) Lysias iv. § 3 €BovdAduny 
8 dv pi) dmodaxety adrov Kpitiy Avovy- 
clots, wv’ tyiv pavepds éyéevero épol dind- 
Aaypuévos, kpivas Tiy env puaiy vueay. 
vv 8 &ypaye pev Taira eis 70 Ypappa- 


Teiov, dmédaxe 5€, kal Sti GAnOR TadTa 
A€yw Birivos nab AvonaAfs toacw* GAN 
ove €or avrois papruphaat pr) diopoca- 
pévos rept Tis aitias hs ey pevyw, éret 
caps yur’ av Sri jpeis Fyev airoy oi 
Kpirny éuBaddvres, Kal yay civexa 
éxabéfero. The first of these passages 
tefers to a dramatic contest, the third to 
a dithyrambic one. It is uncertain to 
which the second refers. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the mode of 
selecting the judges was different in the 
dramatic and the dithyrambic contests. 
That a second list of judges was ap- 
pointed by lot from the larger list defore 
the commencement of each contest, and 
that this second list consisted of ten per- 
sons, one from each of theten tribes, seems 
to be proved by the words of Plutarch, 
xpiTas pev ovk eKANpwoE TOU GyOvos.. . 
dnd pudns pias €xaorov. That there was 
another selection of judges by lot after 
the contest, and that the number of judges 
who actually decided the result was 
smaller than the number of those who 
sat through the performance and voted, 
is proved by two expressions in the 
above passages: (I) €ypaye pey Tatra 
eis 70 ypappareioy, dmédaxe 46, i.e. he 
voted in my favour, but his vote was 
not drawn; (2) #pyar eivexa éxabéfero. 
KaéiCew and xabéfeoOar were the regu- 
lar words used of a judge at a contest. 
It is clear therefore that the person 
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except the Council and the choregi. The penalty for tampering 
with the urns was death. The reason for all the secrecy was 
obviously to prevent undue influence being brought to bear 
upon the persons nominated. It is not known from what class 
the nominees were selected, or whether any property quali- 
fication was necessary. It is plain that the judges in the 
dramatic and dithyrambic contests had a very delicate office 
to perform. If their verdict was to be of value, it was necessary 
that they should be men of culture and discernment. It is 
most likely therefore that there was some limitation upon the 
number of persons qualified to act in this capacity. 

Until the time of the festival the preliminary list of citizens 
remained sealed up in urns in the Acropolis. On the first day 
of the competitions the ten urns were produced in the theatre, 
and placed in some prominent position, The persons whose 
names were contained in the urns were all present in the theatre. 
Probably they received a special summons from the archon 
shortly before the festival. At the commencement of the 
contest the archon proceeded to draw a single name from all the 
urns in succession. The ten persons, whose names were drawn, 
constituted the second list of judges, and each of them repre- 
sented one of the ten tribes of Attica. After being selected 
by lot in the manner described, they were called forward by the 
archon, and took a solemn oath that they would give an im- 
partial verdict’, They were then conducted to seats specially 
appointed for them, and the contest began. At the end of the 
performances each of them gave his vote, writing upon a tablet 
the names of the competitors in order of merit®, These tablets, 


here referred to sat through the perform- 
ance as a judge, but that after the per- 
formance was over his vote was not 
drawn by lot. It may be remarked 
that any doubt as to the truth of the 
story in Plutarch does not destroy its 
value as an example of the mode of 
judging in the Athenian theatre. 

* Dem. Meid. § 17 durdover mapeorn- 
Kas Tots Kpitais. Aristoph. Eccles. 1160 
pay ’mopnely, GAA xpivew Tods yxopods 


dpeas dei. The judges addressed by 
Aristophanes here and elsewhere were 
of course the second body of judges, 
from whom the third body of five was 
chosen at the end of the contest. 

* Special seats were assigned to the 
judges at Alexandria, and no doubt the 
Attic custom was followed there : cp. 
Vitruy. vii. praef. § 5 cum secretae sedes 
iudicibus essent distributae. For the 
practice of recording the yotes on a 
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ten in number, were then placed in an urn, and the archon 
proceeded to draw forth five of them at random. The majority 


of these five votes decided the competition, and the persons 


whose votes were drawn from the urn constituted the ultimate 
body of five judges. It thus appears that up to the very last 


_ the judges who recorded their votes were not sure whether 


the votes would eventually have effect, or turn out to be so 
much waste paper. This uncertainty was of course a great 
obstacle to intimidation and bribery, After the competition was 
over, and the verdict announced, the names of the five judges, 
whose votes had decided the day, were not kept secret. It was 
known how each of them had voted. But the other votes, 
which had been recorded but not drawn from the urn, were 
destroyed without being made public’. It was of course 
considered a much greater honour to win a victory by the 
unanimous vote of all five judges, than by a mere majority 
of one*, But it is very doubtful whether any public record 
was kept of the number of votes by which a victory was gained. 

Whether the decision of the judges was generally given 
with discernment, and how far it corresponded with the ultimate 
verdict of posterity, is a question of some interest. Both 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were usually successful, and this 
speaks highly for the taste of the judges. Aeschylus won 
thirteen victories; and as he produced four plays on each 
occasion, it follows that no less than fifty-two of his plays 
obtained the first prize. Whether the total number of his 
plays was seventy or ninety, the proportion of victories was 
very large*. Sophocles was equally fortunate. He won 
eighteen victories at the City Dionysia. The number of his 
plays, as given by different authorities, varies from a hundred- 


vinay’ vov 5& éypaye pev Taira eis 70 


tablet cp. Aelian Var. Hist. ii. 13 «al 
ypapparetov, amédaxe 5é, 


mpogérartoy Tois kpirais dvwev *Apiato- 


gdvnv GAdA pi) dAdAov ypapew. Lysias 
iv. 3 €ypaye pev tadra és 70 ypappa- 
Télov. 

1 This follows from Lysias iv. § 3 
@Bovdduny 8 dv pi) dwodraxeiv aitoy Kpt- 
riv Atovuctas, iv’ ipiv pavepds eyévero 
zyol dinAAarypévos, xpivas THY Epay pudyy 


2 Aristoph. Aves 445-447 XO. dpvup’ 
émt rovrols, maot vixay Tots Kpirais | Kat 
tots Oearais macw. TIE, éora ravrayi. 
| XO. ef 5% napaBainy, evi xpirh vine 
povoy. 

3 Vita Aeschyli; Suidas v. AicxbAcs. 
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and-four to a hundred-and-thirty. Thus on the lowest estimate 
considerably more than half his plays gained the first position *. 
Euripides was not so successful. He only won five victories, 
though he wrote between ninety and a hundred plays. The 
cause of his failure was partly due to the fact that he often 
had the misfortune to contend against Sophocles. He was © 
beaten by Sophocles in 439 and 432, and probably on many 
other occasions of which no record has been preserved. But 
at other times he was defeated by very inferior poets. In 415 
he was beaten by Xenocles, and on another occasion by the 
obscure poet Nicomachus”. But the most surprising verdict of 
which there is any record is the defeat of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles by Philocles the nephew of Aeschylus*. Of 
course the other three plays, along with which the Oedipus 
Tyrannus was produced, may not have been of equal merit. Still 
it must always seem an extraordinary fact, and a proof of the 
uncertainty of Athenian judges, that a play which is generally 
allowed to be one of the greatest dramas of antiquity should 
have been defeated by a third-rate poet such as Philocles. 
Verdicts of this indefensible character might be due to various 
causes. The judges might be corrupt or might be intimidated. 
The spirit of emulation ran very high at these contests, and 
men were often not very particular as to the means by which 
they obtained the victory. There is an instance in one of the 
speeches of Lysias. The defendant is showing that the prose- 
cutor had been on very friendly terms with him a short time 
before. The proof he brings forward is that when he was 
choregus at the City Dionysia, he got the prosecutor appointed 
on the preliminary list of judges for the express purpose of 
voting for his own chorus. The prosecutor was pledged to 
vote for the chorus of the defendant, whether it was good or 


* The victories of Sophocles are given 
as 18 by Diod. Sic. (xiii. 103), as 20 in 
the Vita Soph., and as 24 by Suidas v. 
LopoxAys. That he won 18 victories 
at the City Dionysia is proved by Corp. 
Inscr. Att. ii.977, frag. a. It is possible 
that he won other victories at the Lenaea, 
though it is not probable that he exhi- 


bited at that festival during the later 
part of his career. The number of his 
plays is given as 123 by Suidas, and as 
104 or 130 in the Life, 

2 Vita Eurip., Args. to Alcestis and 
Medea; Aelian Var. Hist. ii.8; Suidas 
v. Nuxdpaxos. 

8 Arg. to Soph. Oed. Tyr. 
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bad. He appears to have actually done so; but unfortunately, 
at the final drawing, his name was not selected, and his vote 
was therefore of no value’. Another example of the use of 
corruption is afforded by the case of Meidias, who is said to 


have won the victory with his chorus of men at the City Dionysia 


by bribing or intimidating the judges*. Similarly at a contest of 
boys’ choruses, Alcibiades, in spite of his outrageous conduct 
on the occasion, won the first prize, because some of the judges 
were afraid to vote against him, and others had been bought 
over to his side*. The verdict of each individual judge was 
made public. Hence it is easy to see that judges might often 
be afraid to incur the hostility of rich and unscrupulous citizens 
by voting against them. The above instances all refer to 
dithyrambic contests. No doubt in these cases, as the whole 
tribe was concerned with the result, party feeling ran excep- 
tionally high. In the dramatic competitions only individuals 
were engaged, and there was less general excitement about 
the result. Yet even here corrupt influences were sometimes 
employed. Menander, the greatest comic poet of his time, was 
often defeated by Philemon owing to jobbery and intrigue 
similar to that described above *. 

One not unfrequent cause then of unfair verdicts must 
have been corruption and intimidation. There is also another 
point to be kept in view, in estimating the value of the 
decisions of the ancient judges. The plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides were no doubt immeasurably superior, as 


_ literary works, to the plays of Philocles, Xenocles, and Nico- 


machus, by which they were defeated. And yet in these 
and similar instances the verdicts of the judges may per- 
haps have had some justification. One is apt to forget 
the importance of the manner in which the play was pre- 
sented upon the stage. Even in modern times an inferior 
play, if well mounted and acted, is more impressive than a good 
play badly performed. This must have been still more the 


1 Lysias iv. § 3. Kpirav of pev poBovpevor ot 5€ yxapt- 
: 2 Dem. Meid. §§ 5, 17, 65. (Spevor vixadv expway abtorv. 
8 Andocid, Alcibiad, § 20 dAAa Tév * Aul, Gell. N. A. 17. 4. 
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case in the ancient drama, where the singing and dancing of 
the chorus formed such an important element in the success 
of the performance, It can easily be seen that, however well 
a play was written, if it was ill-mounted, and if the chorus 
was badly trained, this would greatly diminish the chances of 
success. Now the ancient poet was dependent upon his 
choregus for the mounting of the piece and for the selection 
of the chorus. If the choregus was rich and generous, the 
play was put upon the stage in the very best manner, with all 
the advantages of fine dresses and a well-trained chorus. An 
ambitious choregus spared no pains to do his part of the work 
thoroughly. But if the choregus was a miserly man, he tried 
to do the thing as cheaply as possible. He hired inferior 
singers, and cut down the prices of the dresses and other 
accessories. Hence the success of a play depended nearly as 
much upon the choregus as upon the poet. Several examples 
illustrate this fact, Demosthenes, shortly before his death, 
is said to have dreamt that he was acting in a tragedy in a 
contest with Archias; but although he was highly successful, 
and produced a great impression upon the audience, he was 
defeated in the contest because of the wretched manner 
in which the play was mounted upon the stage. Then 
there is the case of Nicias. He was a man of great wealth, 
but not of commanding talents, Accordingly he tried to win 
popularity by the magnificence with which he performed 
his duties as choregus, The result was that although he 
took part in many competitions, he was always victorious. 
Antisthenes is another instance of a rich choregus who, 
although he knew nothing about music and poetry, was always 
successful in his contests, because he spared no expense in 
the preparations’, There is an example of a different kind 
of choregus in one of the speeches of Isaeus, A certain Dicaeo- 
genes regarded his office of choregus merely as a burden, and 
tried to perform it in the most economical manner. The result 
was that he was always unsuccessful. He engaged in a dithy- 


* Plut. Demosth. 859D edyuepGv 8& — oxevijs kat xopnylas pareiabat, id. Nicias, 
wat katéxav 1d Oéarpoy évdeiq mapa- 24D; Xen. Memor. iii. AaB. 
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rambic and tragic contest, and in a contest of pyrrhic dancers. 
On the first occasion he was last but one, on the other two 
occasions he was last’. Obviously the tragic poet who had 
the misfortune to be associated with Dicaeogenes would have 
a very small chance of success. The above examples show 
very clearly that the money of the choregus was almost as 
important towards securing victory as the genius of the poet. 

It is necessary therefore, in criticising the verdicts of the 
Athenian judges, to remember that we know nothing of the 
circumstances of the different performances, and of the extent 
to which the choregus may have been responsible for success or 
failure. Possibly if all the facts were known in regard to the 
occasions when Sophocles and Euripides were defeated, it would 
be found that there was some justification. The best critics 
would attend mainly to the merits of the piece in itself; apart 
from the splendour of the accompaniments. But the mass of the 
spectators would be dazzled by gorgeous dresses and effective 
singing and dancing. And the mass of the spectators had a 
great deal to do with the verdict. If they were strongly in 
favour of a particular poet, it was difficult for the judges to actin 
opposition to their wishes. The judges were liable to prosecu- 
tion and imprisonment, if their verdict was supposed to be unjust ; 
and the case would of course be tried before a jury chosen from 
the very audience they had thwarted *. It was hardly therefore 
to be expected that they would venture to give a verdict in 
opposition to the loudly pronounced opinion of the multitude. 
That the multitude on occasions made their wishes known 
most emphatically, and brought great pressure to bear upon 
the judges, is shown by Aelian’s account of the first perform- 
ance of the Clouds. The story is a fable, but is interesting 
as an illustration of the occasional behaviour of an Athenian 


audience. It is said that the people were so delighted with the 


Clouds, that they applauded the poet more than they had ever 
done before, and insisted on the judges placing the name of 
Aristophanes first upon the list*, Such unanimous expressions 


1 Tsaeus y. § 36. 2 Aclian Var. Hist, ii. 13. 
2 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 232. 
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of opinion on the part of the spectators could hardly be re- 
sisted by judges who had the fear of prosecution before their 
eyés. Plato laments on several occasions the despotism 
exercised by the audience in the theatre. In former times, 
he says, the verdict was not decided by ‘hisses and unmusical 
shouts, as at the present day, nor by applause and clapping 
of hands,’ but the rabble were compelled by the attendants to 
keep quiet. In another place he says that the judge should 
be the instructor, not the pupil, of the audience, and should 
refuse to be intimidated by their shouts into giving a false 
verdict. But at the present day, he adds, the decision rests 
with the multitude, and is practically decided by public vote, 
and the result is the degeneracy of the poets and spectators 
alike’. These passages of Plato prove how much the judges 
were under the dominion of the audience; and a general 
audience would be especially likely to be carried away by the 
splendour of the choregic part of the exhibition, by the music, 
dancing, and scenery. But on the whole, in spite of occasional 
cases of corruption, and in spite of the despotism of the multitude, 
one would be inclined to say, arguing from results, that the 
judges performed their duties well. The best proof of their fair- 
ness lies in the continued success of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 


§ 12. The Prizes. 


When the contest was ended, and the decision of the judges 
had been announced, the names of the victorious poet and of 
his choregus were publicly proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with garlands of ivy in the presence of the spec- 
tators. ‘The crowning probably took place upon the stage, and 
was performed by the archon*. There is no mention of any 
special prize for the choregus, in addition to the honour of the 
crown and the public proclamation of his victory. It is usually 
stated that the successful choregus received a tripod from the 


* Plato, Legg. 700C-7or A,659A-C. — Anvatois; Aristid. vol. ii. p. 2 (Dindf,) 
* Alciphron ii. 3; Plut. An seni &c.  rodrov crepavodv Kal Tp@Tov avaryopeverv, 
p- 785 B; Athen. p. 217 A orepavodra 


victory refer to dithyrambic contests’. 
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State, which he erected upon a monument in some public place, 
with an inscription recording his victory. But this was only 
the case in the dithyrambic contests. There is no mention or 
record of a tripod being bestowed upon the choregus of a 
dramatic chorus. All the notices of tripods as the prize of 
The memorials of 
victory erected by the choregi to the dramatic choruses appear 
to have taken the form of tablets, differing in style and cost- 
liness according to the wealth and taste of the individuals. 
For instance, Themistocles after his victory with a tragic 
chorus erected a ‘tablet’ in honour of the event, as also did 
Thrasippus after his victory in the comic contests. It is a trait 
in the character of the mean man in Theophrastus, that when 
he has been successful with a tragic chorus, he erects merely 
a wooden scroll in commemoration of his victory”. It appears 
then that the only prize or symbol of victory which was bestowed 
upon the choregus to a dramatic chorus was the crown of ivy. 
As to the rewards for the poets, the tradition was that in 
the earliest times the prize for tragedy was a goat, the prize 
for comedy a basket of figs and a jar of wine® After the 
dramatic contests had been regularly organised, each of the 
competing poets received a payment of money from the state, 
differing no doubt in amount, according to the place he gained 
in the competition*. Nothing is known as to the value of these 
prizes, but it must have been something considerable, as the 


onevns avabéce Exkaidexa pvds. In this 


1 Dem. Meid. § 5; Lysias xxi. § 2; 


Schol. Aeschin. Timarch, § 11; Isaeus 
vii. § 40; 2nd Arg. to Dem. Meid. p. 
510, The monuments of Lysicrates 
and Thrasyllus, which were surmounted 
with tripods (Stuart and Revett, Anti- 
quities of Athens, vol. i. chap. iv. pt. 3, 
vol. ii. p. 31), were in honour of vic- 
tories with dithyrambic choruses; cp. 
Corp. Inscr. Gr. 221, 224. 

2 Plut. Themist. 114C mivaxa tis viens 
dvéOnxe. Aristot. Pol. viii. 6 é« Tot 
mivaxos dv dvéOnxe Opdornmos. Theo- 
phrast. Char. 22 Tavia fvdAivn. Cp. 
Lysias xxi. § 4 xwp@bdois xopyyav Kngi- 
codmpy évixwv, nal dvnwoa oiv TH 77s 


* memorial of the victory. 


last case some article of theatrical cos- 
tume seems to haye been dedicated as a 
It is known 
that masks were occasionally dedicated 
in this way by successful actors. 

5 Marmor Par. epp. 39, 43- 

4 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 367 rév puaOdv 
Tov Kwpwdav épeiwoav ; Eccles. 102 Tov 
pucbov Tay monty ovvérepe ; Hesych. 
v. pucOds' TO erabdov TaY KwpKaY... 
éupicOar 52 méevte Hoav. As the com- 
petitors in comedy were five, this last 
passage proves that a// the competing 
poets received a reward of money. 
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demands tpon the time and energy of the ancient dramatist 
were very great. He had not merely to write his plays, but 
also to superintend their production. Hence the profession of 
the dramatic poet was distinctly an arduous one, and the re- 
wards would be correspondingly large. The exact amount is 
unknown, but some idea of the scale on which the sums were 
graduated, according to the place of each poet in the competi- 
tion, may be gathered from the analogy of the dithyrambic 
contests instituted by Lycurgus in the Peiraeeus. In these con- 
tests not less than three choruses were to take part, and the 
prizes were to be ten minae for the first chorus, eight for the 
second, and six for the third’. The payment of the dramatic 
poets was probably arranged in a somewhat similar proportion. 
Towards the end of the fifth century the prizes were reduced 
in amount by certain commissioners of the Treasury, named 
Archinus and Agyrrhius. Accordingly in the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes these two statesmen are placed in the list of bad men 
who are not allowed to join the chorus of the initiated.» The 
fact that all of the competing poets received a reward of money 
need cause no surprise. They were the poets chosen, after 
selection, to provide the entertainment at the annual festivals. 
They were not selected until their plays had been carefully 
examined by the archon, and found to be of the requisite 
merit. To be allowed to exhibit at all was a considerable 
distinction, There was nothing dishonourable for an ordinary 
poet in being placed last in the competition. Of course, for 
one of the great dramatic writers such a position was regarded 
as a disgrace. When Aristophanes was third, it is spoken of 
as a distinct rebuff. But to obtain the second place was always 
creditable. It is mentioned as a proof of the greatness of 
Sophocles that he ‘obtained twenty victories and was often 
second.’ When he was defeated for the first place by Phi- 
locles, the disgrace consisted, not in his being second, but in 
his being beaten by such. an inferior poet*. At the same time 


: Plut. X orat. 842 A. * Arg. Aristoph. Nub.; Vit. Soph, 
* Aristoph, Ran, 367, and Schol.  Aristid. vol. ii. p. 344 (Dindf.) 


ad loc. 
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to be second was never regarded as a ‘victory.’ The title of 


_victor was reserved for the first poet. This is proved by the 


passage about Sophocles just quoted, and also by the fact that 
in the list of victors in the contests at the City Dionysia only 
the names of the first poets in the tragic and comic contests are 
enumerated. It is clearly owing to an error that the second 
poet is sometimes spoken of as a victor’. 


§ 13. Contests between actors. 


In addition to the rewards just mentioned, prizes for acting 
were instituted in later times. At first the principal compe- 
titors in the dramatic contests were the choregus and the poet. 
Upon their efforts the success of a play mainly depended. 
It was to them that the rewards of victory were assigned, and it 
was their names which were recorded in the public monuments. 
But as time went on the profession of the actor gradually in- 
creased in importance. Eventually the success of a play came 
to depend principally upon the actors. The competition was 
extended to them. A prize was offered for the most successful 
actor as well as for the most successful poet. The names of 
the actors began to be recorded in the public monuments. 
The exact date of these innovations is unknown; but the in- 
scriptions prove that the competition between the tragic actors 
had become a regular institution by the year 420 B:c. There 
is no record of a competition between comic actors before the 
year 354 B.c.” It is therefore probable that the actors’ contest 
was established in tragedy much sooner than in comedy. At 
any rate the importance of the tragic actor began to be re- 
cognised at an earlier period than that of the comic actor, 
as is proved by the lists of the victors at the City Dionysia. 


1 Arg. Aristoph. Vesp. évika mparos 
Sirwvidns. Arg. Nub. ére Kpativos pev 
évina Tutivp, "Apeupias 5¢ Kévyy. Arg. 
Pax évinnoe 58 TH Spdpate 6 Townrijs 
.. . Sedrepos *Apioropayns Eiphyy. 

2 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 972. The con- 
clusion of the 2nd Arg. to the Pax (7d 
82 Spapya tmexpivaro ’AwoAACSupos, Hvixa 


épptv Aovoxpérns) is emended by Rose 
into évixa “Eppwv 6 broxpths. If this 
were correct, it would prove the exist- 
ence of contests between comic actors as 
early as 421 B.C. But the emendation is 
exceedingly doubtful, Dindorf suggests 
*AmoAAdSwpos, Hvika é7’ Hv UmoKpiTys. 
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In the earlier lists belonging to the first half of the fifth century 
no actors’ names are recorded. The only names given are 
those of the choregus and the poet. But after the middle of 
the fifth century, in every record of a tragic contest, the name 
of the actor begins to be appended, as well as the name of the 
poet. On the other hand, there is no mention of a comic actor 
even as late as the middle of the fourth century. It follows 
that at this period the comic actors were thought much less 
worthy of record than the tragic actors ; and it is probable that 
the contest in acting was only adopted in comedy after it had 
already existed for some time in tragedy. After the middle of 
the fourth century competitions in acting became a regular 
accompaniment of all dramatic performances whether tragic 
or comic’, 

These contests were limited to the principal actors or prot- 
agonists in each play. The subordinate actors, the deuter- 
agonist and tritagonist, had nothing to do with them. The 
principal actor in a Greek play was a much more important 
personage than even the ‘star’ in a modern company. The 
actors in a Greek play were limited to three in number, and 
each of them had to play several parts in succession, by means 
of changes in dress and mask. Hence the protagonist had to 
perform not only the principal part, but also several of the 
subordinate ones. Besides this the composition of a Greek 
tragedy was designed almost solely with the view of bringing 


out into strong relief the character of the principal personage, | 
The incidents were intended to draw forth his different emo- | 


tions: the subordinate characters were so many foils to him. 
The success of a Greek play depended almost wholly upon the 
protagonist. In the ordinary language of the times he was said 
to ‘act the play,’ as if the other performers were of no im- 
portance. To take an example from existing inscriptions, it 
is recorded that in 341 ‘Astydamas was victorious with the 
Parthenopaeus, acted by Thessalus, and the Lycaon, acted by 
Neoptolemus.’ This is the regular form of the old records 
both in tragedy and comedy, Demosthenes uses similar lan- 
* Corp. Inser. Att, ii. 971-973, 975. 
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guage. Referring to the Phoenix of Euripides, he says that 
*Theodorus and Aristodemus never acted this play.’ The form 
of the language is proof of the overwhelming importance of the 
protagonist’, These considerations will remove any surprise 
which might have been felt at the fact of the contest in acting 
being confined solely to the principal actor in each play. 

As to the nature of the contest, the only other point to be 
noticed is that the success of the actor was quite independent ~ 
of the success of the play in which he was performing. Thus 
in one of the comic contests of the second century the prize for 
acting was won by Onesimus. But the play in which he acted, 
the Shipwrecked Mariner, only won the second place. The 
successful comedy, the Ephesians, was acted by Saphilus. Simi- 
larly in the tragic contests of the year 418 the prize for acting 
was won by Callippides ; but the poet Callistratus, whose three 
tragedies he performed, was only second. The tragedies of the 
successful poet were acted by Lysicrates. It will be seen that 
in this contest each of the tragic poets had one protagonist all 
to himself, and his three plays were performed by the same 
actor. This was the usual practice in the tragic contests during 
the fifth century. But in the fourth century a new arrangement 
was made. All the protagonists acted in turn for all the poets. 
If a tragic poet exhibited three plays, each play was performed 
by a different protagonist, and the same protagonists appeared 
in the plays of his rivals. Under this system the competition 
between the actors was necessarily quite independent of that 
between the poets. But even in the earlier period of tragedy, 
when one actor and one poet were closely associated together, 
we have seen that the success of the poet did not imply the 
success of the actor. The two competitions were quite separate. 
The same was always the case in comedy’. 

The actors’ contests which we have hitherto been describing 
took place at the performance of new tragedies and comedies, 
and existed side by side with contests between poets and 
choregi. But there were other occasions in which actors met 


1 Corp. Inser. Att. ii. 973 ; Dem. Fals. Leg. § 246. 
2 Corp. Inser. Att. ii. 975 4, 972, 973- 
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in competition. The reproduction of old plays generally took 
the form of contests between actors. These contests were of 
two kinds. In the first kind each actor performed a different 
play. At the same time the victory was decided, not by the 
merits of the play, but by the skill of the actor. There are 
several references to competitions of this sort. For instance, 
before the battle of Arginusae, Thrasyllus is said to have 
dreamt that he was engaged in a contest in the theatre at 
Athens, and that he and his fellow-generals were acting the 
Phoenissae of Euripides, while their opponents were acting the 
Supplices‘. The most frequent occasion for reproductions of 
old plays in this manner must have been afforded by the Rural 
Dionysia in the different townships of Attica. At most of these 
festivals there were dramatic performances, which were gene- 
rally confined to the exhibition of old tragedies and comedies. 
The town offered a prize for acting, and the leading Athenian 
actors came down with their companies and took part in the 
competition, each performing a different play. As far as tra- 
gedy is concerned, similar contests must have existed at the 
Lenaea in later times, after the tragic performances at this 
festival had come to be confined to the reproduction of old 
plays. But in the case of comedy there are no traces of such 
contests at the great Athenian festivals. The fertility of Attic 
comedy was so great that there was no deficiency in the pro- 
duction of new and original comedies within the period we 
have to deal with. 

The first then of the two kinds of competitions with old 
plays was of the character just described. Each actor per- 
formed a different play. The second kind differed from the 
first in this respect, that each actor performed the same 
play. For instance, Licymnius, the tragic actor, is said 
to have defeated Critias and Hippasus in the Propompi of 
Aeschylus. Andronicus, another tragic actor, was successful in 
the Epigoni on one occasion; and it is implied that his oppo- 


1 Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. Of course the Athens in the time ofthe Peloponnesian 
story is an anachronism, as competitions War. But it illustrates the practice of 
with old tragedies did not exist at* later centuries. 
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nents acted the same play’. In contests of this description it 


is not probable that the whole play was acted by each of the 


competitors, but only special portions of it. The contest 
would be useful for purposes of selection. It has been shown 
that in later times all performances of new tragedies and new 


comedies were preceded by the reproduction of a single play by 


one of the old poets. The actor who was to have the privilege 
of performing the play would have to be selected by the state. 
It is very probable that the selection was determined by a com- 
petition of the kind we are describing, in which a portion of an 
old play was performed by each of the candidates. The con- 
tests between comic actors at the Chytri have already been 
referred to. Most likely they were of the same description. 


§ 14. Records of dramatic contests. 


It is difficult in modern times to fully realise the keenness of 
the interest with which the various dramatic contests were 
regarded by the old Athenians, and the value which was 
attached to victories obtained in them. The greatest states- 
man was proud to be successful with a chorus in tragedy or 
comedy. It was a proof both of his taste and of his muni- 
ficence. The tragic poet held as high a place in the popular 
estimation as the orator or the general. Victorious competitors 
were not content with the mere temporary glory they obtained. 
Every care was taken to perpetuate the memory of their success 
in a permanent form. Elaborate records were also erected by 
the state. A description of the various kinds of memorials, of 
which fragments have been preserved, will be a convincing 
proof of the enthusiasm with which the drama was regarded in 
ancient times. 

It may be assumed that from the earliest period records 
of the results of the different contests were preserved by the 

1 Alciphron iii. 48 “ads kax@s dmé- ov Tpomopmods «.7.A, Athen. p. 584 D 
Aorro Kal dpwvos ein Aikdprios 6 THs AvBpovixov 5e rod Tpaywdod am’ d-yaves 
Tpaywdias imoxpitys. ds yap évina rods Twos, &v @ Tos “Emvyévous evnMEpnket, 
dvriréxvous Kpiriav tov KAewvaiov kat — mivew pédAovros map’ aT #.T.A. 
“Innacov Tov ApBpaxwrny Tods Aicxv- 
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state in the public archives. In addition to this, the choregi 
in the dramatic competitions were accustomed to erect 
monuments of some sort or another in commemoration of their 
victory. The inscriptions upon these monuments were of the 
briefest character, and consisted merely of the names of the 
poet and choregus, and of the archon for the year. Probably in 
later times the name of the actor was appended.’ The following 
notice is from the monument erected by Themistocles in honour 
of his victory with a tragic chorus in the year 476 B.c.':— 

Choregus, Themistocles of Phrearria : 

Poet, Phrynichus : 

Archon, Adeimantus. : 
In addition to these choregic records, elaborate monuments of 
various kinds were erected by the state in or near to the 
theatre of Dionysus. Considerable fragments of these monu- 
ments have been discovered by recent excavations. They may 
be divided into three classes, The first class consisted of 
records of all the contests at some one particular festival. Such 
records were of the most general description, and consisted 
merely of a list of victors’ names, Fragments have been dis- 
covered of the records of the contests at the City Dionysia 
during the fifth and fourth centuries*. The style is the same 
throughout. The boys’ choruses are mentioned first, then the 
choruses of men, then comedy, and tragedy last of all. In the 
dithyrambic contests the names of the victorious tribe and 
choregus are given ; in the dramatic contests the names of the 
victorious choregus and poet. The only difference between 
the earlier and later portions of the record is that towards the 
end of the fifth century the name of the tragic actor begins to 
be appended. The following specimen, which refers to the year 
458, is of especial interest, since it was in this year that Aeschy- 
lus brought out his Orestean tetralogy :— 


Archonship of Philocles ; 
Boys’ chorus, tribe Oeneis : 
Choregus, Demodocus ; 
Chorus ot men, tribe Hippothontis : 
Choregus, Euctemon of Eleusis : 


? Plut. Themist, 114 C. 
* Corp. Inscr, Att, ii. 971; "Epnp. "Apxatod. 1886, pt. 4. 
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Comedy : 

Choregus, Eurycleides : 

Poet, Euphronius : 

Tragedy : 

Choregus, Xenocles of Aphidna : 
Poet, Aeschylus. 


The second class of public monuments was devoted to the 


record of one particular kind of contest at a particular festival. 


It went into much greater detail than the class already men- 
tioned. Fragments of several monuments of this class have 
been preserved. There is part of a record of the tragic 
contests at the Lenaea towards the end of the fifth century, 
and of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia in the fourth 
century. There are fragments of a record of comic contests 
in the fourth century, and very considerable remains of a 
record of comic contests in the second century’. In these lists 
the names of all the competing poets are given, together with 
the titles of the plays they produced, and the names of the actors 
who performed them. At the end comes the name of the actor 
who won the prize for acting. If there was any reproduction of 
an old tragedy or comedy, the name of the play is given, together 
with the name of the actor. The following specimen is a record 


of the tragic contests at the City Dionysia in the year 340 B.c. :— 


Archonship of Nicomachus : Satyric Play, 
The Lycurgus of Timocles : 
Old Tragedy, actor Neoptolemus : 
Play, the Orestes of Euripides : 
Poets: Astydamas first 
With the Parthenopaeus, actor Thessalus, 
The Lycaon, actor Neoptolemus : 
Timocles second with the Phrixus, 
Actor Thessalus, 
The Oedipus, actor Neoptolemus: 
Evaretus third 
pkoar actor Thessalus, 
wee acdte actor Neoptolemus : 
Prize for acting, Thessalus. 


The records of the comic contests are numerous, but in no case 
do they extend over a whole year. The general style of them 
will be best exemplified by giving the first part of one year’s 
list, and the last part of another :— 

4 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 972, 973) 975: 
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Archonship of Xenocles: Old Comedy, 
Actor Monimus: Play, Menander’s Ghost ; , - 
Poets: Paranomus first with... , 
Actor, Damon: 
Criton second with the Aetolian, 
Actor, Monimus: 
Biottus third with the Poet, 
Actor Damon: 
GEe.s SC. : 


The following is the termination of another list :— 


Sogenes fourth with the Devoted Slave, 
Actor Hecataeus : 
Philemon the Younger fifth with the Girl of Miletus; 


Actor, Crates: 
Prize for acting, Onesimus, 

The third class of monument was of a different kind alto- 
gether. It consisted of lists of tragic and comic actors, and 
tragic and comic poets, with numerals after each of them, 
denoting the number of victories they had won in the course 
of their career. There were separate lists for the City 
Dionysia and the Lenaea, There were consequently eight lists 
in all, four for each festival. Numerous fragments have been 
discovered, but unfortunately the most interesting parts are not 
always the best preserved’. Still they throw light upon several 
small points in connexion with the drama. One fragment con- 
firms the account of Diodorus, that the number of Sophocles’ 
victories was eighteen. At any rate that is proved to have been 
the number of his victories at the City Dionysia. Cratinus is 
represented as having won three victories at the City Dionysia 
and six at the Lenaea. This tallies exactly with the account of 
Suidas, who gives the total number of his victories as nine*. 
The following specimen is a list of comic poets, with the number 
of their victories at the City Dionysia :— 


Xenophilus I. Hermippus IIIT. 
Telecleides V. Phrynichus II, 
Aristomenes IT. Myrtilus I. 
Cratinus III. Eupolis III. 


Pherecrates IT, > 
None of the public monuments, of which fragments have been 


1 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 977, * Diod. Sic. xiii. 103 ; Suidas v. Kparivos. 
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recovered, appear to have been erected before the third century 
B.c, But there can be no doubt that similar monuments had 
existed at a much earlier period. These records, together with the 
choregic inscriptions and the documents in the public archives, 
must have been the source from which Aristotle derived the 


_ information contained in his two books about the contests at the 


Dionysia. Of these two books the first was called ‘ Dionysiac 
Victories,’ and though it is never quoted by ancient writers, it 
probably contained the same sort of information as the first and 
third classes of public monuments. The other book was called 
the ‘ Didascaliae,’ and is very frequently referred to and quoted 
from’, It contained lists of the poets who competed at each 
festival, together with the names of the plays they produced, 
It was therefore similar to the second class of monuments. 
The origin of the title of the book is as follows. ‘ Didascalia,’ 
in its dramatic sense, meant originally the teaching and training 
ofachorus. It then came to denote the play or group of plays 
produced by a poet at a single festival*. Lastly, it was used to 
denote a record of the circumstances of the production of a 
play or group of plays. It is in this sense that Aristotle used 
it as the title of his book. The work would not be a mere com- 
pilation from existing records and monuments. It must have 
required some care and research. For instance, when a poet 
had his plays brought out vicariously, we cannot doubt that the 
name of the nominal author was entered in the public records, 
and not that of the real poet. Aristophanes usually brought 
out his plays in this manner. Then again a poet’s plays were 
sometimes brought out after his death in the name of his son. 
In these and similar cases it would be the duty of the compiler 
of a work like Aristotle’s to correct the mistakes of the public 
records, and to substitute where necessary the name of the real 
poet of the play. Corrections of this kind were no doubt made 
by Aristotle and his successors. The Didascaliae of Aristotle 
is the ultimate source of our information as to the production 


1 Diog. Laért. v.1. 26. A complete _ totle, vol. v. p. 1572. i 
list of the quotations from Aristotle’s 2 See above, p. 21 note; chap. ii. p. 
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and the success of the plays of the great Athenian dramatists. 
Callimachus, the grammarian of Alexandria, wrote a book of 
a similar kind, based upon Aristotle’s work. It was from Calli- 


machus that Aristophanes, the grammarian, derived the in- - 


formation which he incorporated in his Arguments to the Greek 
plays. The existing Arguments are mainly fragments of the 
work of Aristophanes. The facts about the production of the 
plays are thus ultimately derived from Aristotle’. The authen- 
ticity of the information contained in these Arguments has been 
strikingly proved: by a recent discovery. The list of victors at 
the City Dionysia for the year 458, which was dug up at Athens 
a year or two ago, tallies in every particular with the facts 
recorded in the Argument to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus ?*, 


1 Suidas v. KaAAipaxos; Schol. Aris- Arte Trag. Judic. p. 3 foll. 


toph. Nub. 552; Etym. Mag. v. mivag; * "Eonu. "Apxaod. 1886, pt. 4. See 
Trendelenberg, Grammat. Graec. de above, p. 18. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE PRODUCTION OF A PLAY. 


§ 1. The Poets. 


It has already been pointed out that the dramatic perform- 
ances at Athens were managed entirely by the state. No such 
thing was known as for an individual citizen to give an ex- 
hibition of plays as a private speculation. The drama was one 
of the principal ornaments of the great festivals of Dionysus, 
and the regulation of the drama was as much the duty of the 
government as the management of a public sacrifice or other 
religious ceremonial. Of the two festivals to which dramatic 
performances were confined, the Lenaea was superintended 
by the archon basileus, while the archon eponymus was re- 
sponsible for the City Dionysia’. These two archons had there- 
fore to undertake the general arrangement of the dramatic 
exhibitions at their respective festivals. They had not much to 
do with the details of preparation. Their functions mainly 
‘consisted in selecting the proper persons, and setting them to 
work, and seeing that they performed their duties satisfactorily. 
At Athens this was a matter of some complexity. Several 
persons had to co-operate in the production of a play. The 
expenses of the chorus were defrayed by the choregus, who 
fulfilled this duty as one of the public burdens to which the 
ticher citizens were liable. The play was written, and the 
chorus trained, by the poet. The principal actor, at any rate 
in later times, was chosen by the state, and assigned to the 
poet by lot. It was the duty of the archon to bring together 


1 Pollux viii. 89, 90. 
Fr 
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these three persons, the choregus, the poet, and the actor, 
and to see that they did not neglect the work of preparation. 
It is the object of the present chapter to explain in detail 
the system on which these preliminary arrangements were 
conducted, as well as the other circumstances which attended 
the production of g play at Athens. 

When a poet wished to bring out a play, he sent in his 
application to the archon. If he was a young poet, he would 
probably be content to exhibit at the Lenaea, and would 
apply to the archon basileus. The City Dionysia was re- 
served for the more distinguished poets. The plays offered 
for exhibition were carefully examined by the-archon, who 
proceeded to select, from among the various applicants, the 
number of poets required by the particular festival’. If it 
was tragedy at the City Dionysia that he was superintending, 
three poets would be chosen. If it was comedy, the number 
of poets would be three, or in later times five. When a 
poet applied for permission to exhibit, he was said to ‘ask 
for a chorus,’ because the first step taken by the archon 
was to assign him a choregus, who defrayed the expenses of 
his chorus. Similarly, when the archon acceded to a poet’s 
application, he was said to ‘grant him a chorus®.’ The number 
of applicants must often have been very large, especially for . 
the City Dionysia; and to decide between their rival claims 
would be a task of great delicacy. It appears that the whole 
responsibility was thrown upon the archon. It was he whi 
selected the poets, and assigned the choruses*, It was in 
evitable that functions of this kind should sometimes have been 
performed with partiality and unfairness. An author who had 
interest with the archon for the year would have a better 


chance of obtaining a chorus than a mere stranger, Mention 


1 Suidas v. xopdy diSapu év iow 7d 
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victor was reserved for the poet who 
obtained the first place in the competi- 
tion. See chap. I, p. 55. 
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is made of an archon who refused a chorus to the great comic 
poet Cratinus. Another archon is said to have given a chorus 


to one Cleomachus in preference to Sophocles’. The only 


check upon such favouritism was public opinion. In a place 
like Athens, where the magistrates were entirely at the mercy 


of the people, and were subjected to severe scrutiny at the end 


of their year of office, it would be impossible for an archon 
to disregard public opinion in a very flagrant manner, It is 
therefore probable that in most cases the best poets were 
chosen. : 

It is often stated erroneously that there was a law regulating 
the age at which poets were permitted to compete. One of the 
scholiasts on the Clouds says that no poet was allowed to 
exhibit until he had reached the age of thirty. Another 
scholiast puts the age at forty or thirty. These are the only 
authorities for the existence of any such law’. Their state- 
ments upon the point appear to be mere conjectures, invented 
to explain the fact that Aristophanes did not at first produce 
his plays in his own person. Possibly they were misled by a 
confused recollection of the law that no man could be choregus 
to a chorus of boys until he had reached the age of forty. In 
regard to poets, there cannot have been any law of the kind 
they mention. Take the case of Aristophanes. His first play 
was the Banqueters, which he brought out in another man’s 
name in 427, while he was still ‘almost a boy.’ Three years 
later he brought out the Knights in his own name. If he was 
almost a boy in 427, he cannot have been anything like thirty 
when he exhibited the Knights*. The other great poets began 
to exhibit at a very early ages Aeschylus was only twenty-five 
at the time of his first dramatic contest. Sophocles won his 
first tragic victory at the age of twenty-eight. Euripides began 
to contend when he was twenty-six*. All that appears to have 
been required was that the poet should have reached the age of 
twenty, passed his docimasia, and been enrolled in the list of 


1 Cratinus I. c. Aristoph. Equites. 
2 Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 510, 530. * Suidas v. AicxyvdAos; Marmor Par, 
3 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 504; Arg. to ep. 56; Vita I Eurip. 
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citizens. Before this it is not likely that he would be allowed _ 
to take part in the contests. Eupolis is said to have been only 
seventeen when he began to produce comedies. But if this 
was really the case, probably his earlier plays were brought out 
by friends, and not in his own name’. 

It seems to have been not an uncommon practice for a poet 
to have his plays produced by a friend, instead of coming 
forward in his own person. Various reasons might induce him 
todo so. In the first place a young poet might feel diffident 
of his powers, and might wish to conceal his identity until he 
had tested them by experience. This seems to have been the 
reason why the first three plays of Aristophanes, the Ban- 
queters, the Babylonians, and the Acharnians, were produced 
by Callistratus*. Aristophanes did not come forward in his 
own name till the year 424, when he brought out his Knights. 
In the parabasis of this play he explains at some length the 
reasons which induced him to keep in the background at first. 
His reasons were partly the difficulty of writing comedies, 
partly the fickleness of the Athenians, partly a feeling that 
one ought to proceed warily in the business, and advance by 
slow degrees, just as the steersman of a ship begins by serving 
as acommon oarsman. He says nothing about any law which 
would have prevented him producing his early. plays in his 
own name, but ascribes his conduct entirely to youthful 
modesty. Referring to the same subject in the Clouds he 
expresses similar ideas in a metaphorical way, by saying that at 
the time when the Banqueters came out his Muse was still a | 
virgin, and too young to have a child of her own® One 
reason then for this vicarious preduction of plays was merely 
the diffidence of youth, and a desire to make the first experiments 
anonymously, A second and quite a different motive was that 
which actuated old poets, when they allowed their sons to 
bring out their plays, and have the credit of the authorship, in 


1 Suidas v, EvmoAts. djuos; Arg. Aristoph. Acharn. 
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order to give them a succe 
Aristophanes for this reason 


start in their dramatic career. 
sted to his son Araros the 
omedies. Iophon also was sus- 
pected of exhibiting in his own name the tragedies of his father 
Sophocles*, A third case was that in which wealthy citizens, 


~who had a wish for poetical distinction, bought plays from 


needy authors, and exhibited them as their own. Plato, the 
poet of the Old Comedy, fis said to have been compelled by 
poverty to sell his.coffiedies in this manner* A fourth 
reason was probably the desire to avoid the labour and the 
trouble of bringing out a play. The earlier dramatic poets 
were stage-managers as well as authors, and the superintend- 
ence of the production of a play was part of the business 
of their profession. But in later times when play-writing had 
a tendency to become more entirely a literary pursuit, authors 
appear to have entrusted their plays to friends who had more 
experience in theatrical affairs. It is true that a professional 
trainer might be procured, who thoroughly understood the 
business of producing a play. But still a certain amount. of 
trouble and responsibility must have devolved upon the person 
in whose name the play was brought out, and to whom the 
archon granted the chorus. It was most likely some reason of 
this kind which induced the tragic poet Aphareus never to 
bring out his plays in his own name*. He was quite as much a 
rhetorician as a dramatist, and probably knew nothing at all 
about the details of stage-management. Though he exhibited 
tragedies on eight occasions, they were always entrusted for 


_ production to a friend. A similar reason may have induced 


Aristophanes, during the middle of his career, to entrust so. 
many of his plays to Callistratus and Philonides. For in- 
stance, the Birds and the Lysistrata were exhibited by 
Callistratus, the Wasps, the Proagon, the Frogs, and the 
Amphiaraus by Philonides*. In addition to the examples 
already mentioned there are other instances of vicarious pro- 


1 Arg. to Aristoph. Plutus; Schol. 3 Plut. X orat. 839 D. 
Aristoph. Ran. 73. * Args. to Aristoph. Av., Lysist., 
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duction, where it is very difficult to discover what the motives 
really were. Philip, one of the sons of Aristophanes, is said to 
have ‘frequently competed with plays of Eubulus.’ The Auto- 
lycus of Eupolis was brought “out by an obscure poet called 
Demostratus’. In these cases there may have been special 
circumstances which are unknown to us. But as far as our 
information goes, the only plausible reasons for having plays 
brought out vicariously appear to be the four already men- 
tioned, the timidity of youth, the stress of poverty, kindness 
towards a relative, or the desire to escape responsibility. 
Other reasons have been suggested. For instance it has been 
conjectured that on certain occasions a poet’s friend might 
have a better chance than the poet himself of obtaining a 
chorus from the archon. But there does not seem to be much 
plausibility in the suggestion. No one would be more likely 
to obtain a chorus from the archon than a poet of well- 
established reputation. The reasons already given are the 
only ones which stand the test of examination. 

As to the relationship between the poet and the friend who 
produced his plays for him a few points require to be noticed. 
It was the nominal poet who made the application to the archon, 
received the chorus, and undertook the whole responsibility’. 
At the same time it appears that the name of the real poet was 
often perfectly well known. Of course if secrecy was an object, 
this would not be so. When a father gave his plays to his son, 
he kept his own_name concealed. The real authorship was 
only revealed in later times. JIophon was merely suspected of 
having competed with the plays of his father Sophocles, and 
was not known for certain to have done so. But in other 
instances the real poet was known from the very first. Aristo- 
phanes in the Knights says that many people had been asking 
him why he gave his plays to Callistratus, and did not ask for 
a chorus in his own name. Again in the Wasps, which was 
brought out by Philonides, the chorus refer to the author of 


ty Vit. Aristoph, (Dindf. Prolegom.de  @avydtev dpdv gnaw moddods aura 
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the play in terms which are only applicable to Aristophanes '. 


It follows that from the very first the real authorship of the 
plays of Aristophanes was more or less an open secret. Hence 
it is most likely that when the author of the Babylonians was 
prosecuted by Cleon, it was the real author Aristophanes, and 


“not the nominal author Callistratus, who was attacked. At the 


same time the nominal author was the one officially recognised 
by the state. There can be no doubt that it was his name 
which was entered as victor in the public archives, and that he 
received the prize and the other rewards of victory, such as 
the public proclamation and the crown. The existing dida- 
scaliae in cases of vicarious production give the name of the 
real author, with a note to the effect that the play was actually 
brought out by such and such a person. This can hardly have 
been the form adopted originally in the public records, but 
must be due to the corrections of Aristotle and his successors. 


§ 2. Appointment of the Choregt. 


To return to the preliminary arrangements in connexion 
with the dramatic exhibitions. For every play or group of 
plays a choregus was required to provide and pay for the 
chorus. The appointment of the choregi was a matter for 
which the archon was responsible* For the dithyrambic 
contests each tribe was bound to provide one : choregus. 
These contests, as was pointed out in the last chapter, were 
essentially a tribal affair. There were five choruses of boys 
and five choruses of men; and each of the ten tribes took part 
in the contest, and provided one choregus and one chorus. 
But it is a mistake to apply the same system to the tragic and 
comic choruses, and to suppose, as is usually done, that each 
tribe had to supply a choregus for tragedy and comedy as well. 
The dramatic contests had nothing to do with the tribes, but 
were contests between individuals. Consequently the choregi 
were chosen without distinction from the whole body of the 
citizens, and were not specially appointed by the tribes. 


1 Aristoph. Equites 1.c., Vespae 1016-1022. 4 Demosth. Meid. § 13.. 
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Whenever a man is said to have been choregus for his tribe, 
it is a chorus of boys or men that is referred to, and not a 
dramatic chorus?, If each of the ten tribes had supplied a 
choregus for the dramatic choruses, there would have been 
more of them than was necessary, since the number of tragic 
and comic choruses at any one festival was never more than 
eight, and in early times was only six or five. " As far then as 
tragedy and comedy are concerned, the choregi were chosen, 
without any distinction of tribe, from the general body of 
citizens. The dramatic choregia was a burden, which, like the 
other public burdens, had to be undertaken in turn by the 
members of the wealthier classes. The order was fixed by 
law. But a man of more than usual ambition or generosity 
might volunteer for the office of choregus out of his proper 
turn. The defendant in one of the speeches of Lysias points 
out that he had been choregus to no less than eight choruses 
in a space of nine years, in addition to such expenses as the 
war-tax and the trierarchy. He adds that if he had only 
undertaken such burdens as he was compelled to perform by 
law, he would not have spent a quarter of the money’. 

A man was liable to be selected as choregus as soon as he 
had reached the age of twenty, and been enrolled as a full 
citizen. The defendant in the speech of Lysias just referred 
to passed his docimasia in the archonship of Theopompus, and 
in that very same year he acted as choregus to a tragic chorus, 
and to a chorus of men*, There was a law that no one should 
be choregus to a boys’ chorus till he had reached the age of 
forty. But this law had nothing to do with the choruses of men, 
or the choruses in tragedy or comedy‘. There was occasion- 
ally some difficulty in finding a sufficient number of rich men to 
fill the office, In the time of Demosthenes the tribe Pandionis 
was for three years unable to supply a choregus for the dithy- 
rambic contests. Ata much earlier period, towards the end of 


+ Demosth, Meid. § 13; Plt. X * Lysias orat. xxi. §§ 1-5. 
orat. 835 B; Isaeus orat. v. § 36, 3 Lysias l. c, 
where to be choregus to one’s tribe is * Aeschin. Timarch. §§ 11, 12; Har- 
contrasted with being choregus to a pocrat, v. Ore vdpos. 
tragic chorus. Corp. Inscr. Gr. 224, &c. 
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the Peloponnesian War, when there had been long and heavy 


‘drains upon the resources of the state, it was found necessary 


to lighten the burden of the choregia. Accordingly in 406 a 
law was passed enacting that each dramatic chorus at the City 
Dionysia should be provided by two choregi instead of one. 
Thus the cost to individuals was diminished by half. The 
same law was probably passed in reference to the choruses at 
the Lenaea. It was only a temporary expedient, due to the 
distress caused by the Peloponnesian War. At any rate there 
are several instances in later times of single individuals acting 
as choregi to tragic choruses. For example, a certain Aristo- 
phanes was tragic choregus twice, Meidias once% Towards 
the end of the fourth century, or the beginning of the third, 
the choregia was abolished altogether. A new system was 
introduced in its stead. The providing and the training of 
all the choruses was undertaken by the state, and an officer 
called the Agonothetes was elected annually to carry out the 
arrangements. His duties would mainly consist in providing 
the dithyrambic choruses. By the beginning of the third 
century the chorus had practically disappeared from comedy. 
Tragedy at Athens was in most cases confined to the repro- 
duction of old plays, and it is very doubtful whether in these 
reproductions the chorus was retained in its integrity. Such 
dramatic choruses as were still required in this late period were 
provided by the Agonothetes, acting as the representative of 
the people *. 
When the archon had selected the poets whose plays were to 
be performed at the approaching festival, and the list had been 
made up of the choregi who were to supply the choruses, the 
next thing to be done was to arrange the choregi and poets 
together in pairs. Each choregus had one poet assigned to 
him, for whose chorus he was responsible. There is no defi- 
nite information as to the manner in which this arrangement 


1 Demosth. Meid. § 13; Schol. Aris- 3 Corp. Inscr. Gr. 225, 226; Corp. 
toph. Ran. 406. Inser. Att.” ii. 302, 307, 314, 3313 
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74 
was carried out in the case of tragic and comic choruses. But 
in the case of the dithyrambic choruses there are full accounts 
of the manner in which similar arrangements were made ; and 
it will not be difficult, from the analogy of these proceedings, to 
form a fairly clear conception of the proceedings in regard to 
tragedy and comedy. Every dithyrambic chorus required a 
flute-player. These flute-players were first selected by the 
state, and then distributed among the different choregi. Some 
time before the festival a meeting of the ecclesia was held, at 
which the distribution took place under the superintendence of 
the archon. The proceedings were quite public, and any 
Athenian citizen who wished could be present. The system 
was as follows. There were of course ten choregi and ten 
flute-players. The choregi first drew lots for order of choice, 
and then each chose his own flute-player. The choregus who 
had obtained the privilege of choosing first selected the flute- 
player whom he considered to be the best of the ten. So they 
went on till all the flute-players were chosen. The scene was 
a lively one. The success of the choregus, and in consequence 
the success of his tribe, depended to a certain extent upon his 
luck in getting a good or bad flute-player. Hence the whole 
process was followed with the greatest interest by the crowds 
of spectators present. As each lot was drawn, the result was 
greeted with expressions: of triumph or disappointment by the 
partisans of the different choregi'. The above information is 
derived from the account given by Demosthenes, in the speech 
against Meidias, of the preliminary arrangements for the dithy- 
rambic contests. Nothing is there said about the choice or 
assignation of the poets. Probably in this contest only old dithy- 
rambs were reproduced, and there were no poets to be assigned. 
That such was often the case is proved by inscriptions®» But 


1 Demosth. Meid. §§ 13, 14; and 
Arg. to Meidias, p. 510. 

* Mittheil. des deut. arch. Inst. x. p.231 
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the dithyramb performed was the Elpe- 
nor of the celebrated poet Timotheus. 
When old dithyrambs were performed, 
and no poet was necessary, a profes- 
sional trainer was hired to look after 
the chorus. Such was the 8ddcxados 
mentioned by Demosthenes (Meid. § 17). 
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when the contest was with original dithyrambs, and poets were 
required, they seem to have been allotted to the choregi in much 
the same manner as the flute-players. The defendant in one 
of the speeches of Antiphon says that, when he was choregus 
to a chorus ef boys at the Thargelia, the poet Pantacles was 
assigned to him by lot. The system then in the case of the 
dithyrambic choruses was that at a meeting of the ecclesia, held 
under the superintendence of the archon, the choregi drew lots 
for the flute-players, and (where necessary) for the poets. 
Probably much the same system was adopted in tragedy and 
comedy. Some time before the festival the choregi would 
meet, and after the order of choice had been determined by 
lot, each choregus would choose his poet. Quite as much 
depended upon this allotment, in the case of tragedy and’ 
comedy, as in the case of the dithyrambic contests. A choregus 
who obtained an inferior poet would be heavily handicapped in 
the competition; and a poet who was joined to a mean and 
unambitious choregus would be equally unfortunate. If a 
matter of such importance had been left to be decided by 
individual will, it would have given endless opportunities for 
unfairness and favouritism. The best precaution against such 
an evil was to arrange the matter by lot. 


§ 3. Selection of the Actors. 


Poets and choregi having been associated together in pairs, 
there still remained the selection and appointment of the actors. 
The manner in which they were appointed differed very consi- 
derably at different periods. To take the case of tragic actors 
first. Before the time of Aeschylus, when tragedy was more 
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Pantacles was a poet, and not a mere 
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a lyrical than a dramatic performance, consisting of long choral 
odes interspersed with recitatives, actors did not exist as a 
separate class, Only one actor was required in each play, and 
his part was taken by the poet’. But when Aeschylus increased 
the number of actors to two, and converted tragedy from a 
lyrical into a dramatic form of art, the poets ceased to perform 
in their own plays, and the actor’s profession came into exist- 
ence. For the next fifty years or so it does not appear that the 
state took any part in the selection of the actors. It left the 
matter in the hands of the poets. Particular actors are found 
to have been permanently connected with particular poets. 
Aeschylus is said to have first employed Cleander as his actor, 
and to have afterwards associated a second actor with him 
in the person of Mynniscus. Tlepolemus acted continuously 
for Sophocles. It is stated, on the authority of Ister, that 
Sophocles was accustomed to write his_plays-with-a-view_to 
the capacities of his actors. This story, whether true or 
not, shows that he-chose his actors himself, at any rate during 
the earlier part of his career. But long before the end of the 
fifth century the system was altogether changed. As the 
actors grew in importance their selection was no longer left 
to the choice of individual poets, but was undertaken by the 
state. The actors chosen by the state were distributed among 
the poets by lot. Towards the end of the fifth century we 
no longer hear of particular poets and actors being perma- 
nently connected together. The statement of Thomas Magister, 
that Cephisophon was the actor of Euripides, appears to 
be a mere conjecture, as Cephisophon is nowhere else de- 
scribed in that way. Under the new arrangement the mode of 
distribution was as follows. Three protagonists were first of 
all selected by the archon. There is no information as to the 
way in which they were selected. They may have been chosen 
by means of a small competition, similar to that between comic 
actors at the Chytri. The subordinate actors were not chosen 
by the state, but each protagonist was allowed to provide his 
' Aristot. Rhet. iii. 1, 
* Vit. Aeschyl. ; Schol. Aristoph. Clouds 1267; Vit. Soph. and Eurip. 
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own deuteragonist and tritagonist. When the three leading 
actors had been chosen they were assigned to the three com- 


_ peting tragic poets by lot. Probably the system was the same 


as in the assignation of the flute-players to the dithyrambic 
choruses. The poets would first draw lots for order of choice, 
The actor per- 
formed all the tragedies of the poet to whom he was allotted. 
Thus in 418 the three tragedies of Callistratus were acted by 
Callippides ; the three tragedies of his rival were acted by 
Lysicrates. The actor who won the prize for acting was per- 
mitted to compete as a matter of course at the next festival 
without having to submit to the process of selection by the 
archon. Such was the system adopted during the latter half 
of the fifth century’. How long it lasted cannot be deter- 
mined ; but when we come to the middle of the fourth century, 
a further alteration is found to have been introduced. By 
this time the importance of the actors had increased to a still 
greater extent. In fact, Aristotle says that in his day the 
success of a play depended much more upon the actor than 
the poet. It was probably felt that under the old arrangement 
the poet who obtained by lot the greatest actor had an unfair 
advantage over his rivals. A new system was therefore intro- 
duced, by which the talents of the actors were divided with 
perfect equality among the poets. Each tragedy was performed 


1 Suidas v. veynoes troxpirav of 
mointai éhdpBavoy tpeis broxpirds KAnpY 
veunOévtas, Umoxpwopévovs Ta Spapara 
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Bdéverax. The interpretation of this 
passage had long been a mystery; but 
the discovery of the existence of an 
actors’ contest, side by side with that 
between the poets, has made the matter 
comparatively clear. Obviously 6 vi«n- 
cas denotes, not the victorious poet, 
nor yet the actor who acted for him, 
but the actor who won the prize for 
acting. Tovméy apparently means ‘the 
next festival.’ The victorious actor was 
allowed to act at the next festival as a 
matter of course. The ‘three actors’ 
are the three protagonists required at 


each tragic contest, and not the three 
actors required by each poet. This is 
proved by the words &v 6 w«noas, which 
imply that the three actors mentioned 
all took part in the actors’ contest. But 
the actors’ contest was limited to the 
protagonists; the subordinate actors 
had nothing to do with it. See chapter 
I, p. 56. Moreover, it is known that in 
the time of Demosthenes the subordin- 
ate actors were hired by the protago- 
nists; and this was probably the case 
ata much earlier period. Cp. Demosth. 
Fals. Leg. § 10 €xwv “Iaxavipoy tov 
NeomroAéuou Sevrepaywnornv. Ibid. 
§ 246; de Cor. § 262. 
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by a separate actor, All the actors appeared in turn in the 
service of each of the poets. Thus in 341 Astydamas exhibited 
three tragedies. His Achilles was acted by Thessalus, his 
Athamas by Neoptolemus, his Antigone by Athenodorus. The 
three tragedies of each of his competitors were performed by 
the same three actors’. By this arrangement no poet had any 
advantage over his rivals, but as far as the excellence of the 
actors was concerned all were on exactly the same level. The 
system just described appears to have been retained without 
alteration during the remaining period of Attic tragedy. 

The mode of distributing the actors in comedy was much the 
same as that in tragedy. During the earlier part of the fifth 
century the poets were left to choose their own actors. Thus the 
comic poet Crates is said to have begun his career as actor to 
Cratinus. But in later times no instances are to be found of 
comic actors being permanently connected with particular poets. 
The story that Philonides and Callistratus were actors of Aristo- 
phanes is a mere fiction of one of the old commentators, based 
upon a. misunderstanding*. It is evident, therefore, that the 
state began to undertake the selection and appointment of the 
comic actors about the same time that a corresponding change 
was made in regard to tragedy. No doubt the mode of distri- 
bution was identical. The actors were first appointed by the 
state, and the poets then drew lots for them. As the comic 
poets competed with single plays, only one method of distribu- 
tion was possible, and there was no need of the further alter- 
ation which was afterwards made in tragedy. The number of 
poets in the comic contests was originally three, and in later 
times five. A corresponding number of actors would be re- 
quired. Sometimes however a smaller number was selected, 
and one actor appeared in two comedies. In 353 Aristomachus 
was the actor assigned both to Simylus and Diodorus. In later 
times Damon is found occasionally acting in two comedies at 

; ie Inscr. Att. ii. 993: * .® certain plays of Aristophanes were 

i chol. Aristoph. Equit. 534; brought out by Philonides and Callis- 
Vita Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom, de  tratus (#5:34x6 5: Sidwvidou .7.A.), 


Comoed. p. 36). The commentator, concluded that these persons were 
misunderstanding the expression that actors, 
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the same competition’. It is not likely that such a course was 


adopted except on occasions when it was impossible to obtain 


five comic actors of fairly equal merit. 


§ 4. The training of the Chorus. 


The archon had now for the present finished his part of the 
business, He had seen that the proper number of poets, actors, 
and choregi had been chosen. He had seen that each choregus 
was provided with his own poet and actor. It was now the 
duty of choregus and poet to attend to the subsequent pre- 
parations. The choregus was responsible for the selection and 
payment of the chorus. He had also to provide a room for 
them to rehearse ’*in®, Very little is known concerning the 
relations between the choregus and his chorus, Such few 
details as have been recorded refer rather to the dithyrambic, 
than to the dramatic, choruses. The dithyrambic contests were 
contests between the tribes, and each dithyrambic chorus was 
selected exclusively from the tribe which it represented in the 
competition. Each tribe had a specially appointed agent, who 
was employed by the choregus to collect his chorus for him®, 
But the drama had nothing to do with the tribes, and there was 
no limitation upon the selection of the dramatic choruses, 
Aristotle happens in one place to remark that a tragic and 
a comic chorus often consisted of much the same individual 
members‘. It is quite clear, therefore, that the dramatic 
choruses were chosen from the general body of citizens, and 
not from particular tribes, and that a man might serve in two 
of these choruses at the same time. There was probably 
a class of professional singers who made their livelihood by 
serving in the dramatic choruses. A rich choregus would have 
a great advantage over his rivals by offering higher pay,-and so 
securing better singers. The stories about the boarding and 


¥ Corp. Inscr. Att. ii.972,975 candd. Pollux iv. 106, ix. 42). 

2 Xen. Hiero ix. 4, Resp. Athen. i. 3 Antiphon orat. vi. §§ 11-13 ; Pollux 
13. The training room was called — iv.106. ‘The agent was called xopoAéxrns. 
&dacKxaretoy (Antiphon orat. vi. § It), 4 Aristot. Pol. iti. 3. 
or xopyyefov (Bekk. Anecd. p. 72, 17 ; 
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lodging of the choreutae also refer mainly to the dithyrambic 
choruses. The choregus in Antiphon’s speech lodged his 
chorus in his own house, and gave special directions that every 
delicacy which was ordered by the trainer should be provided 
for them. But this was a chorus of boys. The professionals 
who served in the dramatic choruses are not likely to have been 
lodged in the house of the choregus, especially as they were 
often in the service of two choregi at the same time. However, 
it seems that the diet of the choruses was well attended to, so 
that the members should appear in the best possible condition 
on the day of the contests. Plutarch mentions eels, lettuce, 
garlic, and cheese as delicacies provided for the choruses. The 
appetite of the Attic choreutae passed into a proverb’. 

During the earlier period of the Athenian drama the principal 
part in the training and instruction of the chorus was under-. 
taken by the poet himself. In fact, the regular name at Athens 
for a dramatic or dithyrambic poet was didaskalos, or ‘the 
teacher,’ owing to the part he took in teaching his play or 
poem to the chorus. In the same way, when a poet brought 
out a tragedy or a comedy, the technical expression was that 
he ‘taught’ such and such a play. The play, or group 
of plays, exhibited by a single poet was called a ‘teaching®.’ 
In addition to the evidence supplied by these expres- 
sions, there is also no lack of direct testimony as to the 
important part taken by the older poets in the production of 
their plays. In fact, they were quite as much stage-managers as 
poets. The older dramatic writers, such as Thespis, Pratinas, 
Cratinus, and Phrynichus, were called ‘dancers,’ not only 
because of the prominent part which the chorus and the 
dancing filled in their plays, but also because they gave in- 


struction in choric dancing. 


2 Antiphon l.c.; Plutarch Glor, 
Athen. 349 A; Suidas v. gapuyyiviny: ds 
dpiorivinv’ oxwmrovres yap Tiv yaorTpt- 
papyiav Tay xXopevTav *Arrixol otrw 
A€youat, 

2 Suidas vy. d:Sdcxados; Aristoph. 
Ran. 1026 ¢ira d:dafas Mépoas «.7.A. 


Aeschylus is said to have 


Anthol, Pal. vii. 37 (of a mask of An- 
tigone or Electra) é« moins #5e dida- 
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superintended personally the whole of the training of his 
choruses, and to have invented many new dances and move- 


ments for them, His innovations in regard to the scenery and 
_the dresses of the actors entirely transformed the outward 


appearance of the drama’. This intimate connexion between 


the poet and the stage, between the literary and the theatrical 


part of dramatic production, continued to exist during the great 
period of Athenian drama. Sophocles appeared personally in 
some of his plays. In the Thamyris he played the harp. In 
the Nausicaa he won great applause by the skill with which he 
played ball in the scene where Nausicaa is sporting with her 
maidens*. Euripides also seems to have superintended the 
training of his choruses in person, as there is a story in 
Plutarch which represents him as singing over one of his odes 
to the choreutae *, 

Originally then the principal part of the training was done 
by the poet himself’ He was assisted in his task by a subor- 
dinate, who looked after the routine part of the work, and 


‘was called a hypodidaskalos, or ‘assistant teacher.’ This was 


the proper term to denote the professional trainer, as opposed to 
the didaskalos, or poet*. But towards the’end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the fourth century the practice in these matters 
underwent a change. Poetry and stage-management began to 


_be sharply discriminated from one another. A class of literary 


dramatic writers arose, such as Theodectes and Aphareus, who 
were quite as much rhetoricians as poets. They knew nothing 
about the details of training a chorus, or preparing a play for 
representation. Under these circumstances the greater part of 
the management was undertaken by the professional trainer, 
The term didaskalos, which had originally been confined to the 
poet, was now applied to these hired trainers®. A class of men 
came into existence who made it their business to look after the 
instruction of choruses. One of these, named Sannio, is men- 


1 Athen. pp. 21 C, 22 A; Vit. Ae- * Photius vy. trod:5doxados; Plat. Ion 
schyli; Philostrat. Vit. Apol. vi. 11 p. 536A. 
(vol. i. p. 220, ed. Kayser). 5 Thus the trainer hired by Demo- 
2 Eustath. Odyss. p. 1553- sthenesfor hischorus is called &:ddcxaAos, 
5 Plut. De Andiendo, 46 B. Dem. Meid. § 17. 
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tioned by Demosthenes, and was celebrated for his skill in 
training tragic choruses. These professional trainers were 
hired and paid by the choregus. A rich choregus had a great 
advantage in being able to secure the most skilful trainer. 
Socrates mentions the case of a certain choregus called Anti- 
sthenes, who knew little or nothing about music and choruses 
himself, but was always successful in his competitions, because 
he took care to provide himself with the very best trainers 
procurable*. It is obvious that in these later times, when the 
poets ceased to attend to the details of stage-management, the 
importance of the professional trainers must have very much 
increased. The hiring of a good trainer would be one of the 
first conditions of success. 


§ 5. Expenses of the Choregia. 


It will now be possible to form some conception of the 
expenses which the choregus’ had to meet. The principal 
item was the hire of the chorus during the whole period of 
training. This part of the expenditure was borne entirely by 
the choregus without any assistance from the state. Then 
again, he had to provide an instructor for his chorus. As the 
competition between rich choregi was of the keenest character, 
the services of a really good instructor must have been ex- 
pensive. In the third place, a flute-player was required. In 
the dithyrambic choruses the flute-players were selected by the 

’ Dem. Meid. §§ 58, 59; Xen. Mem. 
iii. 4. 3. 

* Xen. Resp. Athen. i. 13 xopyyodar 


to be merely a loose way of saying that 
the dramatic choruses were provided by 
choregi appointed by the state. The 


ev of rAovator, xopnyeirat de 6 Sjyos... 
dfiot obv dpyvpiov AapBavew 5 Shpos Kat 
qdav Kat rpéxav kat dpxovpevos... iva 
airdés Te Exp Kat of mrovorn mevéoreEpor 
yiqvevra. First Arg. to Demosth. 
Meidias, p. 509 xopnyds .. . 67a dvadw- 
para mapéxov Ta wept tov xopév. Plut. 
Glor. Athen. 349 B. The statement of 
the Scholiast on Dionysius Thrax 
(Bekk. Anecd. p. 746), that every comic 
and tragic poet was supplied with a 
chorus ‘supported by the state,’ appears 


author of the 2nd Arg. to the Meidias 
says that the choregus ‘received sums of 
money for the support of the chorus,’ 
But his authority is of the weakest 
description. He is utterly mistaken as 


to the Dionysiac festivals, imagining’ 


that the Great Dionysia was a triennial 
affair, as opposed to tke Small or annual 
celebration. Hence his testimony is of 
no value in the face of other authori- 
ties. 
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state, and assigned by lot to the choregi. There is no evidence 
to show whether the flute-player of a dramatic chorus was 
chosen by the choregus or by the state ; but in any case the 
choregus would have to pay his salary. Fourthly, the various 
mute characters that appeared upon the stage, such as the at- 
_tendants upon kings and queens, were supplied by the choregus. 
This is proved by the story in Plutarch of a tragedian at Athens 
who was going to act the part of a queen, and who refused to 
perform unless the choregus would provide him with a train of 
female attendants dressed in expensive fashion’. The number 
and splendour of the mute characters would add greatly to 
the magnificence of the spectacle, and form a considerable item 
in the expenses of a wealthy choregus. It is also probable that 
in early times, when the actors were chosen by the poets, their 
salary was paid by the choregus. But later the selection 
and payment of the actors were undertaken entirely by the 
state*, The principal part then of the expenditure of the 
choregus consisted in paying the salaries of the various per- 
sons just mentioned. In addition to this, he had to provide 
the dresses of the chorus, which were often very magnificent. 
For example, the comic poet Antiphanes mentions the case of 
a choregus who ruined himself by dressing his chorus in gold. 
Demosthenes supplied his chorus of men with golden crowns *. 
Sometimes the love of splendour degenerated into mere vulgar 
ostentation. Unnecessary magnificence in the appointments of 
a comic chorus is mentioned by Aristotle as a proof of vul- 
garity. On the other hand, economical choregi saved expense 
by hiring second-hand dresses from the dealers in theatrical 
costumes‘. Another item in the expenses of the choregia was 
the supply of dresses for the various mute characters and 
subordinate personages. With the dresses of the actors them- 
selves the choregus had probably nothing to do. As for the 


Ye 
4 Plut. Phocion. p. 750 C. 3 Antiphanes apud Athen. p. 103 E; 
2 The actors were assigned by the Dem. Meid. § 16. " 
state to the poets, and not to the 4 Aristot. Eth. Nic. iv. 6; Pollux vii. 
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ordinary kinds of scenery, they were part of the permanent 
fixtures of the theatre, and would be provided by the lessee. 
But when anything very special in the way of scenery was 
required by the necessities of a particular play, it is most 
probable that the expenses in such cases were borne by the 
choregus. As far, then, as can be gathered from ancient. 
notices, the expenses of the choregia consisted in the hire of 
the chorus, the instructor, the flute-player, and the mute cha- 
racters; in providing dresses for the chorus and the mute 
characters ; and in supplying such exceptional scenery as the 
theatre did not possess. 

A choregus who was anxious for victory, and who was 


_ ready to spend money over the production of the play, 


would easily be put to very considerable expense. The 
defendant in one of the speeches of Lysias gives some in- 
teresting details about the expenses of the different kinds 
of choruses. He is enumerating the various public burdens 
which he undertook since he was enrolled as a citizen, 
and the amount of money which he spent upon each of them. 
A tragic chorus cost him thirty minae. He spent sixteen minae 
upon a comic chorus, and fifteen upon a chorus of boys. It 
follows that a comic chorus was only about half as expensive as 
a tragic one, and cost about the same as.a chorus of boys. On 
the other hand, a chorus of men at the City Dionysia cost fifty 
minae. These figures bear out the statement of Demosthenes, ~ 
that a chorus of men was much more expensive than a tragie 
chorus. The chorus of men consisted of fifty members ; and 
the payment of so large a number, together with the dresses 
and crowns which the choregi used to provide them with, would 
easily account for the expense. A tragic chorus consisted of 
only fifteen members, and yet it cost about twice as much as 
a comic chorus, which consisted of twenty-four. But we must 
remember that the tragic chorus had to perform in several 
plays, the comic chorus in only one. Also it does not appear 
to have been customary to spend very much money upon a 
comedy, In another speech of Lysias, a certain Aristophanes 
is said to have expended fifty minae over two tragic choruses, 


a 
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He was therefore rather more economical than the person 
mentioned above, who spent thirty minae over one. It would 
be very interesting to be able to form some conception of the 
amount which these sums would represent at the present day. 
But of course it is exceedingly hard to find a standard by 
which to measure the comparative value of money in two such 
different civilizations as that of ancient Athens and that of 
modern England. It appears that in the time of Aristophanes 
the daily wages for common and unskilled labour were three 
obols*. If we take as a modern equivalent the case of the 
agricultural labourer who gets ten shillings a week, or oné 
shilling and eight-pence per day, it follows that three obols 
in ancient Attica were equivalent to about one shilling and 
eight-pence at the present time. If this calculation is any- 
where near the mark, then a choregus who spent thirty minae 
on a tragic chorus would be spending a sum equivalent to 
about £500 of our money. The sixteen minae paid. for a 
comic chorus would represent about £266. Comparisons of 
this kind are very conjectural; but they enable one to form 
some idea of the immense sums of money which must have 
been spent at Athens in the course of a single year upon 
dramatic and choral performances. There were eight dramatic ~- 
and ten dithyrambic choruses at the City Dionysia. There were 
seven or eight dramatic choruses at the Lenaea. Besides this 
there were dithyrambic choruses at the Thargelia, Prometheia, 
and Hephaesteia; and dithyrambic and pyrrhic choruses at the 
Panathenaea. The expenses of all these choruses were drawn 
from a single small state, about the size of an English county, 
in which wealth was by no means abundant. It is easy to 
see that there was not much exaggeration in the complaint 
of Demosthenes, that the Athenians spent more upon their 
festivals than they ever spent upon a naval expedition®. 

If the choregi neglected their duties, and were careless about 
the efficiency of their choruses, it was the duty of the archon to 

1 Lysias orat. xxi. §§ I-5, xix. §§ 29, Economy of Athens, i. p. 157 (Engl 


42; Dem. Meid. § 156. transl.). are 
2 Aristoph. Eccles. 307 ; Bockh, Public -* Demosth. Philipp. i. § 35. 
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bring pressure to bear upon them". But such interference was 
not often necessary. On the contrary the rivalry between the 
choregi was so keen, and their desire for victory so great, that 
it often led them into expenses which they could not afford. 
Demosthenes says that men frequently spent all their property 
upon these competitions. The choregus in Antiphanes has 
already been referred to, who reduced himself to beggary by 
his extravagance in providing golden dresses for his chorus. 
Besides the mere spirit of emulation there was another induce- 
ment to lavish vast sums upon these choregic displays. Fora 
wealthy politician it was an easy means of gaining popularity, 
and increasing his influence in the state. Nicias is said to 
have owed a great deal of his power to the splendour of his 
choruses, upon which he spent more money than any of his 
contemporaries or predecessors*. With the double motives of 
ambition and emulation at work, it was natural that considerable ~ 
jealousy should be excited between the rival choregi, the 
‘anti-choregi,’ as they were called. Sometimes this hostility 
ended in blows. When Taureas and Alcibiades were com- 
petitors with choruses of boys, a dispute having arisen as to 
the parentage of one of the boys in Alcibiades’ chorus, the 
matter ended in a personal conflict in the orchestra. Demo- 
sthenes, in his speech against Meidias, cites many examples of 
the bitterness and animosity with which choregi regarded one 
another. He adds that there would have been some excuse 
for the assault of Meidias upon himself if it had been caused by 
the jealousy of a rival choregus *. 


§ 6. The Performances in the Theatre. 


When the preparations were all completed, a few days 
before the actual festival there was a preliminary ceremony 


* Xen. Hiero ix. 4 nat yap. Srav evdeas Te worodow. 
Xopois piv Bovrdpeba dywviCerdar, 2 Dem. Meid. § 61. 
adda pev 5 dpxav mporidnow, dOpoiCey dd S$ Plutarch Nicias p. 524 D. 
avrovds mpooréraxta: xopnyois kal dAdXows * Dem. Meid. §§ 58-66; Andocid, 
dddonev, kal dvayeny mpooriévae tors Alcibiad. § 20. 
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called the Proagon. It took place in the Odeum, a sort of 
smaller theatre to the south of the Acropolis, not far from the 
theatre of Dionysus. The Proagon was a kind of show or 
spectacle, and served as an introduction to the actual per- 
formances at the festival. Each of the tragic poets who were 
about to compete in the approaching contest appeared upon 
the stage in the presence of the people, accompanied by his 
choregus, his actors, and the members of the chorus. All of 
them wore ‘crowns upon their heads; but the actors were 
without their masks and their stage dresses. As they paraded 
upon the stage some announcement was made to the people, of 
which the exact nature is not known. But it is very likely that 
this occasion was taken for making known to the people the 
names of the poet and his actors, together with the titles of the 
tragedies shortly to be performed, and other information of a 


‘similar character. At the same time the people would have an 


opportunity of becoming acquainted with poets and actors. who 
were making their first appearance. The splendour of the 
dresses of choruses and choregi, upon which great sums of 
money were spent, would make a spectacle of some magnifi- 
cence, and appeal to the popular taste. At the Proagon which 
followed shortly after the death of Euripides it is said that 
Sophocles appeared upon the stage in a dark-coloured dress, and 
introduced his actors and chorus without the usual crowns. It 
is nowhere definitely stated that the comic and dithyrambic 
poets and choruses took part in the Proagon. But the whole 
of our information about the ceremony is derived from one or 
two brief and casual notices, in which very few details are 
given. It is hardly probable that only tragedy should have 
been represented. The magnificence of the spectacle would be 
very much increased by the large and gorgeously-dressed 
choruses of boys and men’. 

On the evening before the festival the statue of the god 
Dionysus was taken out of his temple by the Ephebi, and 

1 Our knowledge of the Proagon is mpd Tv peyddav Asovuciov thyépas ddi- 
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conveyed by torchlight to the theatre. It was there placed 
in the orchestra, in full view of the stage, so that the god might 
enjoy the approaching exhibitions as well as his worshippers *. 
This curious ceremony, of which the existence has only lately 
been discovered from inscriptions, gives additional appropriate- 
ness to the selection of Dionysus in the Frogs as the repre- 
sentative of dramatic criticism at Athens. He was the one 
spectator who had been present at every dramatic performance 
from first to last. The ceremony is often referred to by later 
writers in the course of their denunciations of the gladiatorial 
shows with which the theatre at Athens had come to be 
polluted. The blood of human beings, they say, is shed in the 
very orchestra which the god Dionysus occasionally visits ; 
and he is implored not to come near the scene of such 


defilement”. 


During the period of the actual contests the audience met in 


pédXover Spapdrov dyovilecbar ev TO 
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That the Proagon was a contest is out 
of the question. The contest was to 
follow some days later. Nor can it 
have been a dress rehearsal, as part of 
one day would not have sufficed for the 
rehearsal of twelve tragedies and five 
comedies. Ipodywy denotes ‘ the cere- 
mony before the contest,’ just as mpdéya- 
pos means ‘the ceremony before the 
marriage.’ The word drayyéAAev, in 
the note of the Scholiast on the Wasps, 


must denote some announcement about 
the plays, and not an actual perform- 
ance of them. That there was a Proa- 
gon before the Lenaea as well as the 
City Dionysia seems natural in itself, 
and is implied by the use of the plural 
in such inscriptions as Corp. Inscr. Att. 
li. 307 éweréAece 52 Kal rods Tpodywvas 
Tods év ois iepois x.7.A. The passage 
in Plato’s Symposium 194 A (émAjopov 
peur’ dy einv, ® Aydbov, .. . el iddv THY 
ony dvipeiav kai peyadoppocivyy dva- 
Baivovros ént tov dxpiBavta peta tev 
broxpiTa@v kat BAepavtos évaytia TocovTY 
Ocatpw, pédAdAovTos éemideifecOat aavTov 
Adyous, kal ov5’ Smworiody ExTAayévTOS 
«.7.4.) probably refers to the Proagon. 

* Corp. Inser. Att. ii. 470, 471. 

* Philostrat. vit. Apoll. iv. 22 (vol. i., 
p- 142, ed. Kayser); Dio Chrysostom.. 


xxxi. §121 (631 R). The discovery ofthe ° 


practice of placing the statue of Dionysus 
in the orchestra explains the passage in 
Aristoph. Equit. 535,536 (dv xpav did Tas 
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the theatre every morning soon after daybreak. Considering’ 
the number of plays which had to be produced, it was neces- 
sary that the proceedings should begin at an early hour. The 
vast gathering of spectators, like all public meetings at Athens, 
was first of all purified by the offer of a small sacrifice. Then 
_ libations were poured in front of the statue of the god Dio- 
nysus*, If the festival was the City Dionysia, before the 
tragedies began the opportunity was taken to proclaim the 
names of citizens upon whom crowns had been bestowed, 
together with the services for which they had been granted. 
The proclamation before such a vast multitude of citizens was 
naturally considered a very great honour. During the period 
of Athenian supremacy another striking ceremony preceded 
the tragedies at the City Dionysia. The tribute collected from 
the dependent states was divided into talents, and solemnly 
deposited in the orchestra. Then the orphans whose fathers 
had been killed in battle, and who had been educated by the 
state, and had now reached the age of manhood, were brought 
forward upon the stage equipped in complete armour. The 
herald made a proclamation, recounting what the state had 
done for them, and they were then publicly discharged from 
state control to take their place as ordinary citizens*. After 
these preliminaries had been gone through the dramatic 
performances commenced. The order in which the different 
plays were to be performed was determined by lot. Each 
poet, as his turn came, was summoned by name by the public 
herald and ordered to produce his play. The phrase employed 
seems to have been ‘lead in your chorus.’ But it is not likely 
that the poet appeared in person at the head of his chorus. 
And in fact most plays began with speeches from the stage, 
and the chorus only came in later on. The phrase was an old 
formula, applicable to the times when tragedy and comedy 
were mainly lyrical, and the poet was the chief actor and led in 


1 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 Ga 7H 104; Plut. Cimon p. 483 E; Philostrat. 
Huépa yeiro rois mpecBeow eis TO Oed- vit. Apoll. iv. 22. 
tpov. Demosth. Meid. § 74. 8 Aeschin. Ctesiph. §§ 48, 153, 154; 
2 Suidas v. xa@dpoiov; Pollux viii. 230, 231; Isocrates mept etpyyns § 82. 
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his chorus in person. It was retained after its literal signi- 
ficance had become obsolete’. The summons to each poet 
was accompanied in later times by the blowing of a trumpet. 
The object was to ensure that the performers should be ready 
at the proper time. On one occasion an actor called Hermon 
had left the building, expecting that his comedy would come on 
late. But as it was called for sooner than he expected, there 
was a hitch in the proceedings owing to his absence. The 
blowing of the trumpet was therefore instituted to mark the 
commencement of each new performance, and let people in the 
neighbourhood of the theatre know at what rate the contest 
was progressing’. The order in which the poets competed was 
determined by lot, as stated above. It was considered an 
advantage to be drawn last, as the latest performance left the 
most vivid impression upon the minds of the judges. This 
would be especially the case in such competitions as lasted 
over three days. The Ecclesiazusae of Aristophanes was 
drawn first for performance. The poet therefore, in the course 
of this play, implores the judges not to let the ballot damage 
his chances, but to judge the choruses on their merits, unlike 
the courtesans, who forget all except their latest lovers *, 

At the end of each competition the judges wrote their 
verdicts upon tablets. Five of these tablets were drawn by 
lot, and decided the result. The names of the victorious poet 
and choregus were then proclaimed by the herald, and they 
were crowned with a chaplet of ivy in the presence of the 
spectators. At the conclusion of the festival the successful 
poet celebrated his victory by a solemn sacrifice, followed by a 
grand banquet, at which most of his friends were present. 
The members of the chorus were also there, and probably the 


choregus and the actors. 


* Aristid. mepi pnropucfs vol. ii. p. 2 
(Dindf.). Aristoph. Acharn. 11 6 8 
dvetmev, ciaay’, ® O€oyu, Tov ~xXopdr. 
The passage from Philochorus (Athen. 
p- 464 E Kat rots xopots eiorodaw évéxeov 
nivey Kat Sinyoriopévas br’ eeroped- 
ovro évéxeov mdduv) affords no warrant 


The scene of Plato’s Symposium is 


for assuming, with Miiller (Griech. 
Biihnen. p. 373), that before the com- 
mencement of each play the poet and 
his chorus entered the orchestra and 
offered a libation to Dionysus, 

2 Pollux iv. 88. 

’ Aristoph. Eccles. 1154 ff. 
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laid in Agathon’s house the day after the banquet in honour of 
his first tragic victory. Socrates had avoided the banquet 


itself, because of the crush of people, but came next day to a 


more private gathering. A victory, especially at the City 
Dionysia, was regarded as a splendid distinction. On one 


_ occasion Ion of Chios, after winning the first prize in both 


the tragic and the dithyrambic contests at the same festival, 
showed the extent of his joy by making a present of a jar of 
Chian wine to every Athenian citizen’. 

The next day but one after the conclusion of the City 
Dionysia a special assembly of the people was convened in the 
theatre of Dionysus to discuss matters connected with the 
festival. No doubt a similar assembly was held after the 
Lenaea, though the fact is nowhere actually stated. At this 
assembly the conduct of the archon, who had had the manage- 
ment of the festival which was just over, was taken into con- 
sideration. Any neglect of his duties, or any unfairness in the 
choice of poets and actors, would be punished. At the same 
time crowns and other distinctions were voted in honour of 
officials who had performed their duties in connexion with the 
festival satisfactorily. It has been pointed out that the judges 
in the dramatic and dithyrambic contests were liable to prose- 
cution and punishment if they were suspected of dishonesty in 
their verdicts. Probably such charges were brought forward 
and decided at this assembly in the theatre. Then came the 
hearing of complaints as to any violation of the sanctity of the 
festival. It was illegal during the days of the festival to make 
distraints upon debtors. All assaults and offences against the 
person, however trifling in themselves, were regarded as sacri- 
lege if they were committed during the festival. Complaints 
of this kind were brought forward at the assembly in the 
theatre, and a special procedure called the Probolé was adopted 
in regard to them. The aggrieved person stated his charges 
before the assembled people: the defendant made his reply: 
the people then proceeded to vote. If they acquitted the 


1 Plat. Symp. 173 A, 174 A; Athen. p. 3 F; Schol. Aristoph. Pax 835. 
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defendant there was an end of the matter. But if they voted 
against him the prosecutor then carried the case before the 
ordinary law-courts, where of course the previous verdict of 
the people weighed very much in his favour’. 


§ 7. Reproduction of Old Plays. 


The process of bringing out a play at Athens has now been 
traced from first to last,.from the selection of the poet by the 
archon to the meeting of the people in the theatre at the con- 
_ clusion of the festival. Hitherto only the production of new 
and original plays has been discussed. The reproduction of 
old plays is a matter of some interest in connexion with the 
history of the drama. At Athens, during the great period of 
the Attic drama, plays were exhibited once, and once only. A 
repetition of the same play was a most exceptional occurrence. 
The theatre was large enough to contain the whole body of the 
citizens : every man had a chance of seeing a play when it was 
first brought out; and there was not therefore any need for it 
to be repeated in order to give a fresh audience a chance of 
witnessing it. The Athenians were fond of novelty. Aristo- 
phanes, in the Clouds, takes credit to himself for his originality, 
and for his cleverness in never introducing the same plot twice 
over*, This love of novelty prevented the repetition or repro- 
duction of old plays at Athens, as long as there was an unfailing 
supply of new ones. And during the flourishing period of the 
drama there was never any lack of productive talent. The 
number of poets, both in tragedy and comedy, was more than 
sufficient to supply the demand for new dramas. Hence, after — 
a play had been once performed, unless it was of very excep- 
tional merit, it was never seen again, as far as the Athenian 
Stage was concerned. It is stated on the authority of 
Dicaearchus that the Frogs of Aristophanes ‘was so much ad- 
mired on account of its parabasis that it was actually repeated®,’ 

* Demosth. Meid. §§ 8-10; Corp. * Arg. Aristoph. Ran, obra dt avydabn 


Inscr. Att. li, 114, 307, 420. 7) Spaya bid thy ev abtG napaBaow 
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The language here used implies that such a repetition was a 
very unusual occurrence, It is true that when the Capture of 
Miletus, the historical play of Phrynichus, caused such a com- 
motion in the theatre, the Athenians are said to have passed a law 
that ‘for the future no one should exhibit thisdrama',’ But the 


law must have referred to its reproduction at the Rural Dionysia, 


It has already been pointed out that it was customary to bring 
out in the rural demes plays which had been successful in 
Athens; and by the time of Phrynichus it is probable that 
many of the more important demes, especially those in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Athens, had their dramatic con- 
tests. The decree about the Capture of Miletus must have 
referred to these rural festivals. The statement of Dicaearchus 
makes it perfectly plain that in Athens itself, during the fifth 
century, a play was never repeated, unless it was of unusual 
merit, and the people specially demanded its reproduction. 
Even successful plays then were only exhibited once. But if. 
a play was unsuccessful, the poet was allowed to revise and 
rewrite it, and «to compete with it again in its improved shape’, 
The revision of unsuccessful plays seems to have been a common 
practice with the Athenian dramatic writers. It is mentioned 
as rather a peculiarity in the comic poet Anaxandrides, 
that when one of his comedies was unsuccessful, he used to 
destroy it at once, without taking the trouble to revise it, and 
try his fortunes with it a second time*. Many plays were 
revised and re-exhibited in this manner, and in consequence 
many plays existed in ancient times in a double form. The 
Thyestes, the Phineus, the Tyro, and the Lemnian Women 
of Sophocles were all exhibited a second time in an improved 
shape. The Hippolytus of Euripides which we at present 
possess is a revised edition pruned of its original defects. The 
Autolycus and Phrixus of Euripides also existed in a double 
form. The Clouds of Aristophanes in its original shape was 
very unsuccessful, and was altered in many important particulars 


1 Herod. vi. 21. called d:acxevy, Athen. p. 110C. 
2 A revised edition of a play was * Athen, p. 374A. 
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before it reached the form in which we now possess it. Among 
the other plays of Aristophanes, the Peace, the Plutus, and the 
Thesmophoriazusae were brought out a second time in a re- 
vised form. Instances of the revision of plays are not un- 
common among the writers of the Middle and New Comedy. 
Sometimes the original title was retained in the revised version, 
as for instance in the Heiress of Menander. Sometimes a 
new title was adopted. Thus the Braggart Captain of Diphilus 
appeared subsequently as the Eunuch’. 

It seems thenthat during the fifth century the dramatic com- 
petitions at Athens were limited to new plays, or to plays which 
had been so far altered and revised as to be equivalent to new 
ones. The one exception to the rule was in the case of 
Aeschylus: In the Life of Aeschylus it is said that the Athenians 
felt such an admiration for him, that they passed a decree after 
his death that any one who offered to exhibit his plays should 
receive a chorus from the archon. This does not mean that his 
plays were to be performed as a mere isolated exhibition, apart 
from the regular contests. Such a reproduction of old plays 
appears to have been unknown at Athens during the fifth cen- 
tury. The meaning is that any person might be allowed to 
compete at the ordinary tragic contests with plays of Aeschylus 
instead of new plays of his own. If any one offered to do so, 
the archon was bound to give him a chorus. He would then 
take his place as one of the three competing poets; but while 
his rivals exhibited new and original tragedies, he would con- 
fine himself to reproducing tragedies of Aeschylus. Probably 
the men who undertook these revivals were in most cases cele- 
brated actors. In this way the plays of Aeschylus were often 
brought into competition with the plays of later writers, and 


appear to have been generally successful. Philostratus refers 


? Arg. to Aristoph. Nub., Pax ; Arg. 


Eurip. Hippolytus. For the facts about 
the other plays see Nauck’s Frag. Trag. 
Graec. pp. 146, 170, 217, 226, 350, 492; 
and Meineke’s Frag. Com. Graec. 
ii, 1074, 1130, iv. 116, 377. Additional 
instances of revision of plays are to be 


found in the Autolycus of Eupolis, 
the Synoris of Diphilus, and the Phryx 
of Alexis. The Demetrius of Alexis 
appeared subsequently as the Philetae- 
tus, the “Aypoiwor of Antiphanes as the 
Butalion. See Meineke’s Frag. Com. 
Graec. ii. 440, iii. 36, 403, 500, iv, 412. 
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to the custom’. He says that the Athenians invited Aeschylus 
after his death to the festivals of Dionysus, and that his plays 


_were acted over again, and were victorious asecond time. This 


passage makes it quite clear that the tragedies of Aeschylus 
were exhibited in the ordinary contests, and not as a separate 


_ performance by themselves. There is a reference in the begin-». 


ning of the Acharnians to a competition of this kind. Dicae- 
opolis had come to the theatre to see the tragic contests. He 
was expecting that the performance would commence with plays 
of Aeschylus; but to his disgust the frigid Theognis was the 
first to be called upon. Here then is a picture of a contest 
in which the tragic poet Theognis was opposed by a compe- 
titor who exhibited, not plays of his own, but plays of Aeschylus’. 
It is to the practice of reproducing his plays after his death that 
Aeschylus alludes in the Frogs, when he remarks that his 
poetry has not died with him, like that of Euripides. Quin- 
tilian refers to the same custom, though his language is not 
quite accurate. He says that the tragedies of Aeschylus were 
sublime, but rough and unfinished; and therefore the Athenians 
permitted subsequent poets to polish and revise them, and 
exhibit them at the competitions in their amended form; and 
in this way many of his plays won the prize. This story 
of the revision of the plays of Aeschylus by subsequent 
poets is not confirmed by anything in the Greek authorities, nor 
is it probable in itself. In the fourth century a law was passed 
providing for the preservation of the exact original text of the 
plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. It is hardly likely 
that the Athenians of the fifth century should have been less con- 
servative about the text of Aeschylus than the Athenians of the 
fourth, to whose taste Aeschylus had begun to seem antiquated. 
It is most probable therefore that the story of the subsequent 
correction of the plays is a mistake of Quintilian’s*. 

From this reproduction of old plays of Aeschylus must be 
carefully distinguished those instances where plays, which 

1 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. vi. 11 (vol. i. 3 Aristoph. Ran. 868, 869; Quintil. 
p. 220, ed. Kayser). Inst. x. 1. 66; Plut. X orat. 841F. 
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Aeschylus had left unpublished at his death, were produced 
for the first time by his son Euphorion. It is said that 
Euphorion won four victories with his father’s unpublished 
tragedies. In a similar manner the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles was produced for the first time by his grandson 
four years after the poet’s death. And after the death of 
Euripides, his Iphigeneia in Aulis, Alemaeon, and Bacchae were 


brought out by his son at the City Dionysia. On such occa-_ 


sions as these, when a poet’s unpublished plays were exhibited 
by a relative after his death, although no doubt the real author- 
ship of the plays was perfectly well known at the time, the 
relative appeared as the nominal author. He asked for a 
chorus from the archon in his own name. The plays he pro- 
duced were new ones. There is therefore no similarity between 
instances of this kind, and those occasions when a man asked 
for a chorus, not in his own name, but in order to produce old 
plays of Aeschylus’. 

At Athens then during the fifth century the reproduction of 
old plays was confined to tragedies of Aeschylus, and remark- 
ably successful dramas such as the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
Otherwise when a play had been once exhibited on the 
Athenian stage, it was relegated to the Rural Dionysia. 
It was not till the fourth century that the reproduction of 
old plays developed into a regular custom. The practice 
was at first confined to tragedy. This branch of the drama 
had passed beyond the period of healthy growth, and already 
showed symptoms of decay. The three great tragic poets 
of the fifth century had in their several lines exhausted the 
capabilities of Attic tragedy. Their successors were mostly 
feeble imitators of Euripides. Under such circumstances the 
tendency to fall back upon the old tragedies naturally became 
more and more frequent. The reproductions were of two 
kinds, as was pointed out in the last chapter. Sometimes 
an old tragedy was exhibited by itself, as a prelude to the new 
tragedies, This was the case at the City Dionysia in the latter 


* Suidas v. Edpopiwy; Arg. Soph. Oed. Col.; Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 67. 
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part of the fourth century. Sometimes a-number of old 
tragedies were performed in competition by different actors. 
In such cases the prize was given to the best actor, and not to 
the best tragedy. The tragic contests at the Lenaea in later 
times were probably of this kind. Very few details are known 


_as to the management of these reproductions. Probably the 


leading actors applied to the archon, and if selected by him they 
received a chorus, and undertook the general superintendence 
of the revival. The middle of the fourth century was the great 
age of Athenian acting. The principal actors of the period 
filled a more important place in the history of tragedy than did 
the tragic poets themselves. The different interpretations of 
the old tragedies by the celebrated actors excited more interest 
than the feeble productions of the contemporary dramatists. 
Apparently the actors were sometimes inclined to tamper with 
the old plays, and to introduce what they considered improve- 
ments, just as the plays of Shakespeare were adapted for the 
stage by Garrick in the last century. A law was passed by the 
orator Lycurgus to put a stop to this practice. It was enacted 
that a public copy should be made of the works of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and deposited in the state archives ; 
and that the actors, in their performances, should not be allowed 
to deviate from the text of the copy’. 
this authorised version eventually found its way to Alexandria. 
Ptolemy the Third was a great collector of manuscripts. He 
borrowed from the Athenians an old copy of the works of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, promising to return it 
after he had made a transcript, and depositing fifteen talents as 
security. The transcript was made in the best possible style. 
Ptolemy then proceeded to keep the original manuscript for 
himself, and sent back merely the transcript to Athens. The 


It is very probable that 


1 Plut, X orat. 841 F eclonveye 52 var ydpavrdsimoxpiveoOau. The general 
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yeyveonew Tois dtoxpyopévois’ ovK ef et 


meaning of the passage is clear, though 
the text is corrupt. Various emenda- 
tions have been proposed, e.g. map’ 
aitds imoxpiveaOa, Wyttenbach ; aitas 
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Athenians had to console themselves with the fifteen talents 
which were forfeited. This old copy of the tragic writers was 
most probably that made in accordance with the law of 
Lycurgus’. : 

Athenian comedy, as was pointed out in the last chapter, con- 
tinued to grow and develop long after tragedy had come to an 
end. Reproductions of old comedies at Athens do not seem to * 
have become prevalent till towards the end of the third century. 
As far as our information goes such reproductions were confined 
to the exhibition of a single old comedy as a prelude to the new 
ones. In all the instances recorded the plays are taken from the 
New Comedy. The Old Comedy, with its special and personal 
allusions, would have been unsuited for popular representation 
in a later age’. 

To return once more to tragedy. The fourth century was 
especially the age of great actors, just as the fifth century had 
been the age of great poets. The leading actors of the fourth 
century were chiefly celebrated for their impersonations of 
characters out of the great tragedies of the past. From the 
frequent references to the subject it is possible to collect some 
interesting details as to the popular taste in regard to these 
revivals. The three great masters of tragedy, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, occupied a position by themselves 
in popular estimation, and quite overshadowed all other poets. 
This is proved by the law of Lycurgus providing for the strict 
preservation of the text of their works, and prohibiting the 
interpolations of the actors. But though the existence of the 
law shows that the tragedies of Aeschylus were occasionally 
reproduced, and were therefore liable to corruption, it does 
not appear that in this later age Aeschylus was very popular 
upon the stage. The only allusion to a particular revival of 
his plays is that which occurs in one of the letters of Alciphron, 
where the tragic actor Licymnius is said to have been victo- 
rious in the Propompi ef Aeschylus*. On the other hand the 
reproductions of plays of Sophocles and Euripides are very 


‘ Galen Comm. ii. on Hippocrat. ? See chap. I, p. 32. 
Epidem. iii. (p. 607 Kiihn). * Alciphron Epist. iii, 48. 
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frequently referred to, And it is a significant fact that when the 
actor Satyrus was consoling Demosthenes for the ill-success of 


_his first speech before the assembly, and wished to point out to 


him the defectiveness of his elocution, he asked him to repeat ‘a 
speech out of Sophocles or Euripides,’ implying that these were 


the two poets whom everyone knew". In the Poetics of Aristotle 


the laws of the drama are based upon the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides, while Aeschylus is comparatively disregarded. 
The simplicity of his plots, and the elevation and occasional 
obscurity of his language were distasteful to an age which 
looked for ingenuity in the management of the incidents, and 
rhetorical facility in the style. These qualities were found to 
perfection in Euripides: hence his great popularity. There 
can be no doubt that Euripides was the favourite poet of the 
fourth century. A striking proof of the fact is supplied by the 
records of the tragic performances at the City Dionysia for the 
years 341-339 B.c. In each of these years the old tragedy 
selected for exhibition was one by Euripides. In 341 it was 
the Iphigeneia, in 340 it was the Orestes. The titleof the play 
produced in 339 is lost, but the author was Euripides*. Other 
plays of his which were favourites upon the stage at this time 
were the Cresphontes, the Oenomaus, and the Hecuba, in all 
of which Aeschines is said to have played the part of tritagonist. 
The Oenomaus and the Hecuba are also mentioned as plays in 
which the great actor Theodorus was especially effective. In 
the dream of Thrasyllus before the battle of Arginusae the plays 
which were being acted were the Phoenissae and the Supplices 
of Euripides’. Though the story of the dream is apocryphal, 
these two tragedies were doubtless popular ones during the 
fourth century. As to the plays of Sophocles, it is said that 
Polus, the contemporary of Demosthenes, and the greatest 
actor of his time, was celebrated for his performance of the 
leading parts in the Oedipus Tyrannus, the Oedipus Coloneus, 
and the Electra. The Antigone of Sophocles was often acted 


1 Plut. Demosth. p. 849 A. Aelian Var. Hist. xiv. 40; Plut. Fort. 
2 Corp. Inscr, Att. ii. 973. Alexand. 333 F; Diod. Sic. xiii. 97. 
$ Demosth. de Cor. §§ 180, 267; 
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by Theodorus and by Aristodemus. A certain Timotheus used 
to make a great impression in the part of Ajax. Lastly, the 
Epigoni of Sophocles is mentioned in connexion with Androni- 
cus, another contemporary of Demosthenes’. It is interesting 
to observe that of the plays which the popular taste of the fourth 
century had begun to select for revival by far the greater num- — 
ber are among those which are still extant. 


1 Aul. Gell. vii. 5; Stob. Flor. 97,  Fals. Leg. § 246; Schol. Soph. Ajax 
28 (ii, p. 212 Meineke); Demosth. 865; Athen. p. 584 D. 
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§ 1. General character of a Greek theatre. 


TuE regulations concerning the dramatic competitions at 
-Athens have now been described in detail, together with the 
circumstances attending the production of a play. The next 
point to be considered is the construction and general arrange- 
ment of the theatre. It would be beyond the scope of the 
present work to attempt to give any account ofall the Greek 
theatres of which remains are in existence. In the following 
pages our attention will be confined mainly to the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens, which will serve as a specimen of the 
Greek type of theatre in general. The theatre at Athens, 
whether regarded from the historical or the architectural 
point of view, is one of the most interesting buildings in 
the world. It was the prototype of all other ancient theatres, 
both Greek and Roman. It was the theatre in which the plays 
of the great Athenian dramatists, from Aeschylus to Menander, 
-were produced. In connexion with a building of such import- 
ance the smallest details are not without interest. The object 
of the chapter will be, in the first place, to give an account 
of the existing remains and present condition of this theatre ; 
and, in the second place, to endeavour to determine what 
must have been its original form and appearance during the 
great days of the Attic drama, before the primitive design had 
been obscured by later alterations. At the same time it will be 
necessary to make occasional references to other Greek theatres, 
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both for the purpose of illustration and comparison, and also in 
order to fill up the gaps in our information caused by the ruinous 
condition of the Athenian theatre. Of the other theatres, the 
most interesting is that of Epidaurus. It is by far the best 
preserved of all theatres of purely Greek origin. It has lately 
been excavated in a thorough and systematic manner, and the 
result of the excavations has been to throw an altogether new 
light upon various questions connected with the Greek stage. 
The construction and general arrangemen 
differed widely from any form of theatre found at the 
present day. In this respect, as in most offf€rs, a comparison 
between the ancient and modern drama reveals as many points 


eek theatre 


of contrast as of similarity. The Greek theatre was of course ~ 


exposed to the open air, and had no roof or covering of any 
kind. It was generally built upon the slope of a hill in or near 
the city. It was of enormous magnitude, compared with a 
modern theatre, being intended to contain at one and the same 
time the whole theatre-going population of the city. The 
largest part of it consisted of the auditorium, or tiers of stone 
seats for the spectators. -~These seats rose one above the other 
like a flight of steps, and were arranged in the form of a semi- 
circle with the two ends prolonged. The flat space at the 
bottom of the auditorium, corresponding to the stalls and pit in 
a modern theatre, was called the orchestra, or ‘dancing-place,’ 
_ and was used by the chorus only, the spectators being entirely 
excluded from it. At the further end of the orchestra, facing 
the tiers of seats, rose the stage and the stage-buildings. 
The stage was a long and narrow platform, much higher than 
a modern stage, and only a few feet in depth. It was reserved 
for the actors, as opposed to the chorus. Thus it is obvious 
that the general spectacle presented by the interior of a 
Greek theatre during the representation of a drama must have 
been quite unlike anything we are accustomed to in modern 
times. The open-air building, the performance in broad day- 
light, the vast crowds of spectators, the chorus grouped together 
in the centre, the actors standing on the lofty stage behind 


them—all these characteristics of a Greek theatrical exhibition - 
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must have combined to produce a scene to which there 


is no exact parallel at the present day. This fact should be 


kept clearly in view, in discussing all questions connected 
with the Greek stage. Many errors have been caused, and 
many unnecessary difficulties have been raised, owing to the 


- failure to realise the essential difference between the external 


features of the ancient and the modern drama. 


hi §2. The old wooden theatres at Athens. 


The type of theatre described above was of course only 
developed.very gradually by the Athenians. It came into ex- 
istence side by side with the growth of their drama. At first 
there was no permanent theatre. Attic tragedy and comedy 
grew out of the dithyrambs and phallic songs which were per- 
formed by choruses in honour of Dionysus. For such exhibi- 
tions all that was required was an orchestra, or circular dancing- 
place. The chorus performed in the middle, the spectators 
ranged themselves all round the ring. The first innovation 
was the introduction of the table upon which the leader of the 
chorus took his stand, while he carried on a dialogue with the 
rest of the choreutae in the intervals between the choral odes’. \\ 
As the dialogue between the leader and the chorus was the 
germ out of which the drama was subsequently developed, in 
the same way the table on which the leader took his stand was 
the prototype of the stage in the later Greek theatre. The 
next step was the introduction of a single actor by Thespis. 
The actor had to play many parts in succession, and it was 
necessary that he should have some room or covered place to 
change his dress and mask in. A tent or booth was erected 
for the purpose at the back of the small platform on which he 
performed. Out of this tent or booth were gradually developed 
the stage-buildings of the Greek theatre. The recollection of 
their origin was preserved in their name. Even in the latest 
times, when the stage-buildings of a Greek theatre had come to 


- 2 . 
1 Poll. iv. 123 éAeds 8° fv rpamela dpxala, ep’ jv mpd O€amdos eis Tis dvaBas 
Tois XopevTais drexpivaTo. 
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be elaborate structures of stone, they were still called by the | 
name ‘skéné,’ which means. properly a booth or tent. The 


platform and dressing-room for the actor, having now become a 


regular accompaniment of a dramatic performance, occupied 
one end of the original orchestra. The spectators, who had 

formerly been ranged all round the circle in which the chorus 
was performing, had to confine themselves to two-thirds of 

that circle. The remaining portion was taken up by the stage. 

At this early period the seats provided for the spectators were 

only temporary erections. They were called ‘ikria,’ and Con- 

sisted of wooden benches rising in tiers one above the other, 

and resting on wooden supports’. The stage and the dressing- 

rooms were also mere temporary constructions of wood. But 

in these rude erections, hastily put up each year for the annual 

performances, were already to be found all the essential parts 

of the later Greek theatres. Nothing more was required 

than to change the material from wood to stone, and to 

introduce greater elaboration into the design. In course 

of time the booth and platform of the Thespian period were 

developed into imposing stage-buildings ; the wooden benches 

became permanent amphitheatres of stone. 

In this sketch of the early history of the Greek theatre one 
point deserves especial notice. The most important part of the 
whole building, and that which formed the starting-point in the 
process of development, was the orchestra, or place for the 
chorus. The auditorium and the stage-buildings were only later 
additions. In all theatres of purely Greek origin the orchestra 
continued to maintain its prominent position. All the other 
parts were subordinated to it. The general conception of a 
Greek theatre was that of a building with a circular dancing- 
place in the centre, and with tiers of seats arranged round two- 
thirds of the ring, while the remaining side was occupied by the 
stage. The result of this arrangement was that all the spec- 


* Hesych. v. map’ alyeipov @éa*...7d  @éarpov. Cp, also Bekk, Anecd. p- 
ixpia, d eorw dpOa sda, Exovra aavidas 354; Hesych. and Suidas y, Txpia ; 
mpoodedenevas, ofov Babuovs, ép’ als  Eustath, Od. p. 1472. 
éxadéCovro mpd Tod KatackevacOjvat 7d 
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tators had an equally good view of the orchestra, and the 
chorus performing i in it; while many of them had only a very 
poor view of the stage. In theatres built. under Roman jn- 


fluence this was not so much the case. The arrangements were - 


“considerably modified. The orchestra and auditorium were re- 
‘stricted in size to a semicircle’, The consequence was that the 
stage became a much more prominent object, and all the spec- 
tators had a fairly good view of it. But in purely Greek 
_ theatres, which were built as much for choral performances as 
for dramatic ones, the orchesfra was always the principal 
object of attention. The primary purpose of the whole design 
was to give every member of the audience a clear and direct 
view of the orchestra. The view on to the stage was a matter 
of secondary importance. 

It was not till the fifth century that the Athenians felt the 
need of a permanent stone theatre. Before that time they were 


‘ content with the wooden erections just described. As to the 


place in which the early dramatic performances were held, two 
distinct traditions have been preserved. According to one set 
of notices they were held in the market-place ; according to the 
other set they were held in the Lenaeum, the sacred enclosure 
of Dionysus to the south-east of the Acropolis*. It seems un- 
necessary to choose between these two statements. It is most 
probable that both of them are true, and that dramatic perform- 
ances were held in each of the places mentioned. The Lenaeum 


‘would of course be the most appropriate scene for such per- 


formances, being sacred to Dionysus, in whose worship the 


- drama originated. It was in fact in the Lenaeum that the stone 


theatre was subsequently built. But the market-place was also 
in any Greek city a natural place for exhibitions of various 
kinds. Plato, referring to his ideal city, lays down the law that 
tragic poets shall not be allowed to ‘erect their stages in the 


1 All theatres, in which the orchestra place according to Phot. v. ixpa, 
consists of an exact semicircle, are Eustath. Od. p. 1472; in the Lenaeum 
either Roman, or built under Roman according to Hesych, v. ém Anvaiw 
influence. See Vitruv. v. 6, 7. dydév, Phot, v, Aqvatoy, Bekk, Anecd. 


2 They were held in the market-  p. 278. 
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There seems therefore to be no reason to 
_doubt that in early times at Athens dramatic representations were 
given in the market-place as well as inthe Lenaeum. The exact 


market-place’. 


site of the primitive performances in the Lenaeum has probably ~ 


been discovered by Dr. Dérpfeld. In the course of his recent” 
excavations in the theatre of Dionysus he has come across 
the remains of an old orchestra some yards to the south-east of 
the orchestra of the existing theatre*. This old orchestra was 
doubtless the scene of the exhibitions of Thespis and his 
immediate successors. It appears also that in early times 
there was a regular orchestra in the market-place. In the 
course of the fifth century this orchestra disappeared, but the 
portion of the market-place in which it had originally stood con- 
tinued to be called The Orchestra at a much later period. In 
Plato’s time books were sold there. Socrates, in his Apology, 
remarks that any one could buy the works of Anaxagoras in 
The Orchestra for a drachma*. It was here no doubt that in 
early times, while the orchestra was still in existence, dramatic 
representations were occasionally given. There was an old 
_ proverb in use at Athens, which the commentators explained by 
a reference to the primitive drama. A bad seat at any spectacle 
was called ‘the view from the poplar.’ It was said that at the 
old dramatic exhibitions the wooden benches for the spectators 
reached as far as a certain poplar, and that the people who 
could not get seats on the benches used to scramble up the 
poplar*. Whether the poplar was supposed to be in the 
Lenaeum or the market-place is uncertain. The whole story 


Plat. Legg. 817 C. Koves. 


The statues of Harmodius and 
* Dr. Dorpfeld, in a letter of Nov. 7th, 


Aristogeiton were in the market-place : 
1888, writes tome as follows: ‘Vonder cp. Rangabé, ii. 565 eixéva orhoa ... 
alten Orchestra ist ein Stiick, aus poly-  &v d-yop@ mAjjy map’ ‘“Apydd:ov Kal ’ApiaTo- 
gonalen Kalk-Steinen erbaut, erhalten. yefrova. See Wachsmuth die Stadt 
Der Mittelpunkt dieser alten Kreisrun- Athen, p. 170. The passage in Plato’s 
den Orchestra liegt von dem Mittel- Apology (p. 26 D) doubtless refers to 
punkt der Lykurgischen Orchestra the orchestra in the market-place, and 
einige Meter weiter nach Siidost,’ not to that in the theatre. 

* Phot. v. dpxnotpa, mp@rov éxrdHOn * Eustath. Od. p. 1472; Suidas v. 
ev 7H dyopG. Timaeus Lex, Plat. v. dm’ aiyelpov 0éa; Hesych. vv. aiyetpov 
dpxharpa: Témos émiparis eis mavnyupy, Oa, map’ altyefpou Oéa, Oéa nap’ alvyeipy. 
€vOa ‘Appodiov kat “Apioroyetrovos ei- 
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has a rather suspicious appearance, and was very likely 
mere guesswork, invented to account for a current proverbial 
expression. 


§3. History of the Theatre of Dionysus. 


The determination of the Athenians to build a stone theatre 
was due to an accident at one of their dramatic performances. 
In the year 499 the competitors in the tragic contest were 
Pratinas, Choerilus, and Aeschylus. While Pratinas was ex- 
hibiting, the wooden benches for the spectators collapsed. In 
order to avoid such dangers in the future it was resolved to 
build a permanent theatre’. Some doubt has been thrown 
upon the credibility of this tradition because of the fact that 
Aristophanes speaks of ‘benches’ (ikria) in connexion with the 
theatre’. Hence it has been argued that in the time of Aristo- 
phanes the seats in the theatre must have been of wood, and 
that consequently the construction of a stone theatre cannot 
have been anterior to the fourth century. But the use of the 
word ‘ikria’ by Aristophanes was merely the survival of an old 
term, after it had become no longer literally correct. Such 
survivals are common enough in all languages, and might be 
illustrated by numerous examples. It would be just as plausible 
to argue that during the fifth century the seats in the Pnyx 
wére of wood, because Aristophanes, in the Acharnians, speaks 
of the presidents jostling one another for the ‘front bench’.’ 
But there is another passage in Aristophanes which proves that 
they were of stone. In the well-known scene in the Knights, where 
Demos is represented as sitting in the Pnyx, the sausage-seller 
comes forward and presents him with a cushion to alleviate the 
discomfort of ‘sitting on the hard rock*.’ This example shows 


70 Tou Oeod mpcaraypa. 


1 Suidas v. Tparivas. 
8 Aristoph. Acharn. 24, 25 «7a 3’ 


2 Aristoph. Thesm. 395, 6 dor’ dds 


elotdvtes dd tay inpiwy | bwoBdérovo’ 
Huds. The word ixpa is also used of 
the seats in the theatre by Cratinus, 
Frag. Incert. 51 ixpiaw Ydpnors, and by 
Dio Chrysost. Or. 33, p. 3 Dindf. éwe? 
58 Sanpdrys dvev oxnvis Kal ixpiwy énotes 
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@otiotvra mas doxeis | CAOdvres GAAT- 
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* Aristoph. Equit. 754 Srav 5 ént 
ravtnol Ka@Ara: THs merpas, 783 émt 
taio. mérpats ov ppovtifer oxAnpas oe 
KaOhpevoy obrws, and Schol. ad loc. 
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the danger of arguing from a single phrase in Aristophanes. 
There can ‘be no doubt that when Aristophanes employs the 
word ‘ikria’ in reference to the theatre of his time, it is merely 
an instance of the survival in common language of a term 
which had originated in connexion with the wooden theatres of » 
the sixth century. We may therefore conclude that the stone 
theatre was commenced after the accident in 499’. It was not 
finally completed till the latter part of the fourth century, but 
doubtless at a much earlier period enough was done to make it 
sufficient for all practical purposes. There is very little in- 
formation concerning the progress of the building. It is 
known that in the year 330 B.c. works were being carried 
on in connexion with it. A decree of the people has been 
preserved, belonging to that year, in which a vote of thanks 
is passed to a certain Eudemus of Plataea, for lending a 
thousand yoke of oxen for ‘the construction of the Pana- 
thenaic race-course and the theatre*.’ The final completion 
was due to Lycurgus. As Lycurgus died about 325 B.c., 
it follows that the work must have been brought to a 
termination sometime between the years 330 and 325. Con- 
siderable doubt exists as to the condition of the theatre before 
the time of Lycurgus, and as to the exact character of the works 


deixvuct yap av’Td mpockepddaioy ... iva 


banishment to Sicily. This is said to 
pr emt Wrots Trois BaOpas éminabénrar. 


} Wilamowitz-Méllendorf, in Hermes 
for 1886, p. 597 ff., argues in favour 
of the view that there was no stone 
theatre at Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury, His reasons are as follows: 
—(1) The use of the word ixpa by 
Aristophanes and Cratinus. (2) The 
passage in Bekk, Anecd, p. 354 alyei- 
pov Oéat "AOnvnow aiye os Hv, Fs TAN- 
atov 7a ixpia émnyvuvo els tiv O€av mpd 
Tod Ogarpov yevécOa ora Kparivos, 
He says this proves that the stone 
theatre was not commenced in the time 
of Cratinus. But all it ‘proves is that 
Cratinus used the proverbial expression 
alyeipov @éa, (3) The story in Suid, y. 
Aicxvdos that the collapse of the wooden 
benches was the cause of Aeschylus’ 


contradict the tradition that the collapse 
took place in 499 B.C. But the con- 
nexion of Aeschylus’ retirement to Sicily 
with the fall of the benches is obviously 


a foolish conjecture of some commen- — 


tator. Aeschylus, as poet, would be in 
no’ way responsible for the safety of the 
benches. Other equally impossible con- 


jectures were invented to account for the © 


same circumstance. Aeschylus’ first 
retirement to Sicily took place before 
476, the date of the foundation of Aetna, 
Yet according to one story it was due to 
disgust at his defeat by Sophocles in 
468 ; according to another it was due 
to the terror caused by his chorus of 
Eumenides in 458. 
* Corp. Inscr. Att. ii, 176, 
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which he carried on there. _ It is uncertain whether they con- 
sisted mainly in new erections, or in restorations of the old 
building. Unfortunately the various notices upon the subject 
are too vague and general in their language to admit of any 
definite inference’. All that is certain is that the theatre was 
finally completed by about 325 B.c. | 

After the fourth century there is no further record concerning 
the history of the building for many centuries. In late Roman 
times, probably in the third century a.p., a new stage in the 
Roman fashion was erected by a certain Phaedrus, who com- 
memorated the fact by an inscription upon one of the steps, to 
the effect that ‘Phaedrus, son of Zoilus, ruler of life-giving 
Attica, erected this beautiful stage.’ At this point all traces of 
the history of the theatre are lost. During the Middle Ages 
it disappeared so completely from view, that its very site was 
For a long time modern travellers knew nothing 
The true site was first pointed out by 
In 1862 excavations were commenced by the 
German architect Strack, and continued for three years. 
The theatre was again exposed to view, and large portions 
of it were found to have been preserved. Some further 
discoveries were made in 1877. Lastly, in 1886, new ex- 
cavations have been carried on under the direction of, Dr. 
Dérpfeld, acting for the German Archaeological Institute. 
The result of these latest investigations has been to throw 
considerable additional light upon the original arrangement 
of the orchestra and stage-buildings *, 


forgotten. 


1 Plut. X orat. 841C «at 7d ev 
Avovicou Oéarpov émiatatav érehevT NTE; 
ibid. Psephism. iii. mpds 58 rovras 
hulepya wapakaBdv rovs Te vewooiKous 


kat THY oKevobhxny Kal Td BeaTpov 7d ° 


Avovvataxdv eerpydoato Kai énerédcce. 
Paus. i. 29. 16 oixodophpara 5& énere- 
deoe pev FO O€arpov Erépw bmapfapevaw, 
Hyperid. apud Apsines, Rhet. Gils 
p- 387 (Spengel) raxOets 5& emt TH 
Tiouhoe TAY XpnudTrov «dpe mopous, 
gxoddpnae 88 7d Béarpov, 76 gociov, Ta 


vewpia, Tpinpes emornaaro, Atpévas. The 
statement of Hyperides, that the theatre 
was ‘built’ by Lycurgus, is obviously 
a thetorical exaggeration. All the 
other authorities, including the Pseph- 
ism, say that it was merely ‘ completed.’ 

2 Wheeler’s Theatre of Dionysus, 
in Papers of the American School at 
Athens, vol. i. ;‘ Baumeister’s Denk- 
mialer des Klassischen Alterthums, vol. 
iii., v. Theatergebaude. 
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$4. Site of the Theatre of Dionysus. 


Such is the history of the theatre, as far as it can be collected 
from ancient notices and records. In proceeding to describe its 
form and construction it will be convenient to take the different 
portions in succession. A Greek theatre is naturally divided 
into three parts, the auditorium, the orchestra, and the stage- 
buildings. In the following description the auditorium will be 
considered first; the orchestra next. The stage-buildings, as 
forming the most difficult part of the whole subject, will be 
reserved for the last. The object of the chapter, as already 
stated, is partly to describe the present condition of the theatre, 
partly to determine its original shape and appearance. As far 
as the latter object is concerned there are three principal 
sources of information. The most important evidence is of 
course that afforded by the existing ruins. Where these are 
defective, or where the original construction has been obliterated” 
’ by later alterations, the gaps in our knowledge can occasionally 
be supplied by the evidence from the ruins of other theatres, 
more especially the theatre of Epidaurus. A third great source 
of information consists in the notices scattered up and down the 
works of the ancient grammarians and commentators. These 
notices, though often confused and contradictory, and though 
sometimes hardly applicable to the theatre at Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries, are nevertheless of the greatest value in 
illustrating and supplementing the evidence supplied by the 
actual ruins. 

The site chosen for the new theatre was on the south-eastern 
slopes of the Acropolis. There was here an enclosure called 
the Lenaeum, sacred to Dionysus, the god of the ‘ lenos,’ or 
wine-press. The spot was also called the Marshes. Within 
this enclosure were two temples of Dionysus, of which the 
foundations have recently been discovered. The oldest of 
these was the nearest to the Acropolis, and is that marked D in 
the accompanying plan. It contained the statue of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, It was probably this statue which was taken into 
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the theatre every year during the dramatic performances, and 
deposited in the orchestra. The more recent temple stood a 


few yards to the south of the old one, and is indicated by the 


letter E in the plan. It contained a statue of Dionysus by a 
certain Alcamenes, made of ivory and gold. Nearly in front of 


the more ancient temple of Dionysus stood the old orchestra in 


which Thespis and his successors had performed. The site 
chosen for the new theatre was.a few yards to the north-west of 
the old orchestra’. The reasons for the choice are obvious. 
In the first place it was natural that the theatre, being regarded 
as a sort of temple of Dionysus, and being designed for 
celebrations in his honour, should be erected in his sacred 
enclosure. In the second place the slopes of the Acropolis 
afforded an excellent foundation for the tiers of seats, and the 
necessity of erecting costly substructures was avoided. In one 
respect the position of the theatre differed from that usually 
adopted in later times. The auditorium faced almost directly 
towards the south. This arrangement was generally avoided 
by the Greeks, and Vitruvius expressly warns architects against 
the danger of adopting it, because of the terrible heat caused by 
the midday sun glaring into the concavity of the theatre*, But 
at Athens there were special reasons on the other side. If 
the theatre was to be built in the Lenaeum at all, the only 
natural position for the auditorium was along the slopes of the 
Acropolis, and facing towards the south. We must also re- 
member that at Athens the competitions for which the theatre 
was principally designed were held in the late winter or the 
early spring, when the cold was more to be dreaded than the 
heat. For performances at this period of the year the theatre 
was admirably adapted. It not only received the full warmth 
of the sun, but was also protected from the north wind by the 
rocks of the Acropolis behind it. At Athens therefore there 
were special reasons for preferring the southern aspect. The 


1 Hesych. v. émt Anvaiy dydv;  Alterthums, vol. iii. p. 1736. 
Thucyd. ii. 15; Pausan. i. 20. 3; Bau- 2 Vitruv. v. 3. 2. 
meister’s Denkmiler des Klassischen 
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official name of the psisng was The Theatre of Dionysus. It 


“was also sometimes called The Lenaic Theatre’. 


$5. The Auditoriun. 


Following the arrangement previously mentioned we come 
first of all to the auditorium. A plan of the existing remains of 
the theatre is here inserted? Together with the two views of 
the theatre, which are. given in the frontispiece and at the 


' commencement of the present chapter, it will enable the reader 
to understand the following details without much difficulty. 


The auditorium, or the portion of the theatre containing the - 


; seats for the spectators, was called the ‘cavea’ in Latin; but 


there was no technical term for it in Greek. In almost all 
Greek theatres it was built upon the side of a hill, so that the 


natural slope of the ground might serve as a foundation for the 


tiers of seats. At Athens the rising ground at the foot of the 
Acropolis was utilised for this purpose. It was only at the 
extremities of the two wings, on the east _and the west, that 
artificial substructures were necessary, in order to bring the 
back seats up to the proper height. In the other parts of the 
building the rising ground served as a foundation, after being 
altered to the requisite shape. The walls by which the 
auditorium was bounded on the outside have been ‘preserved 
to a certain extent, and suffice to mark clearly the original 
shape of the building. On the western side of the theatre, 
from a to 6, there are two boundary walls,an-inner and an 


outer one. The inner wall is built of conglomerate, and 


1 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 240 70 O€arpov 
7d Avovuoraxév. Cp. Phot. and Hesych. 
(v. ixpia) 7d ev Arovicou Béarpov ; Poll. 
iv. 121 70 Anvuixoy (@éarpov). 

2 The plan is taken from Baumeister’s 
Denkmiiler, y. Theatergebiude, and, 
as Dr. Dérpfeld informs me, con- 
tains substantially the results of his 
recent excavations. Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
own more elaborate plan has unfortu- 
nately not yet been published. My 
authorities for the description of the 


existing remains of the theatre have 
been Vischer’s article in the Neues 
Schweizerisches Museum, 1863, Bd. 3; 
Wheeler’s Theatre of Dionysus, in 
Papers of the American School at 
Athens, vol. i.; Das Theater des Dio- 
nysus, by Julius and Ziller, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir bildende Kunst, vol. xiii. ; 
Murray’s Handbook to Greece, vol. .i. 
p. 228 ff.; Baumeister’s Denkmiler 
des Klassischen Alterthums, vol. iii. v. 
Theatergebaude. 
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formed the real supporting wall of the auditorium in this part. 
The outer wall is built of Peiraic limestone, and merely served 
as a cover and protection to the inner one. The two walls are 
connected at intervals by lateral arms, which are also continued 
some distance beyond the inner wall. On the eastern side of 
the building almost all traces of the boundary walls have dis- 
appeared, but probably the general construction was very much 
the same as that on the western side just described. At the 
point 5 a wall of Peiraic limestone, marked ¢ in the plan, and 
closely connected with the wall a-d, runs off westwards. The 
small piece of wall stretching northwards from ¢ is of mediaeval 
construction. A little to the north of wall c another wall d, 
made of conglomerate, also runs off westwards in a nearly 
parallel direction. Between these two walls the boundary wall 
of the theatre is discontinued. It is obvious therefore that at 
this point there was an entrance into the auditorium. Very 
possibly there was a similar entrance on the opposite side; but 
the remains there are not sufficiently well preserved to deter- 
mine the question. From the point d the boundary wall pro- 
ceeds in a curve towards the north-east. There is no inner 
wall in this part, as in the lower half of the western side. The 
single wall which here forms the boundary of the theatre is 
built of conglomerate faced with Peiraic limestone, and is con- 
tinued in the same line with the outer wall from ato 6. At the 
point e some extra seats are built upon the rocky slopes of the 
Acropolis, outside the boundary wall of the theatre, and sup- 
ported by a special wall marked e, Further eastwards the 
rock of the Acropolis abutted upon the theatre, and has been 
hollowed out into a regular curve. This is without doubt the 
portion of the theatre referred to by the ancients as Katatomé, 
or ‘The Cutting’ In the rock is a natural grotto enlarged 
by artificial means, and 34 ft.. long by 20 ft. broad. Here 

* Marp. v. kararopy “Ymepelins ev  xopnyav maci, wal énéypapev én tiv 
TS Kard Anuogbérovs: Kat KaOjpevos Karatouiv ths mérpas. Bekk. Anecd. 
Kata brd TH KaTarouh. BiArdxepos & ev p. 270. 21 KaTazouh opxnorpa % viv 
Extn ores Alaxpaios *Avayupdowos  atypa, H pos 71 Tod Ged pov karerpnOn, 
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Thrasyllus erected an elaborate monument to commemorate 
his victory with a chorus of men in 319 B.c. In the front of 


_. the grotto stood three columns supporting an entablature, and 


surmounted by a statue of Dionysus. On the architrave was 
_4n inscription recording the victory of Thrasyllus. Inside the 


_~ §fotto were statues of Apollo and Artemis, destroying the 


children of Niobe. In modern times the grotto has been 
converted into a chapel of Our Lady. The columns and en- 
tablature were in excellent preservation when Stuart visited 
Athens, but they were shattered by a mine during the Greek. 
revolution. Above the grotto are two columns, which were 
erected to commemorate victories with dithyrambic choruses. 


- "On the capitals can still be seen the holes made to receive the 


legs of the tripods’. After the Katatomé there are very few 
remains of the boundary of the theatre upon the eastern side. 
But enough is left to show the general outline, as may be 
seen from the plan. The two wings of the auditorium are 
terminated on the south by the walls marked a—-a and f/ 
The walls are of unequal length, the eastern wall being about 
t11 ft., the western only 88ft. The eastern wing was there- 
fore considerably wider than the western. The two walls are 
of conglomerate faced with Peiraic limestone. They are not in 
the same straight line, but if continued inwards would meet in 
an obtuse angle in the orchestra. A comparison of the various 
Greek theatres shows that two different plans were adopted in 
regard to the position of these walls. Sometimes, as in the 
theatre at Athens, they were so arranged as to form an angle 
if prolonged. This is the case with most of the theatres of 
Asia Minor, and the same plan has been adopted in the 
theatres at Epidaurus, Mantineia, and the Peiraeeus. Some- 


1 Paus. i. 21. 5. Stuart and Revett’s view of the theatre given at the com- 
Antiquities of Athens, ii, 8. The mencement of the chapter the katatome, 
inscription on the monument was as together with the grotto and the two 
follows (Corp. Inser. Gr. 224), @pacvA- ° choregic columns, are clearly visible. 
dos Opacbadrov Acxedceds dvéOnxev xopn- Above the grotto is seen the old wall 
yav vukhoas dvipdow InroOwvridi pap, of Cimon, covered over with a modern 
Biios XaAnidebs nAEr, Néarxpos jpxev, casing. 
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times, on the other hand, the walls were arranged in one and 
the same straight line, so as to be exactly parallel with the 
stage. The theatres of Sicily are mostly of this pattern, as is 
also the theatre at Megalopolis'. 

The above description, together with the plan, will give a fair 
idea of the general outline of the auditorium. It will readily be 
seen that the Athenian theatre had none of that symmetry and 
harmonious beauty of design which is conspicuous in so many 
of the later Greek theatres. Its shape was far from regular. 
A glance at the plan of the theatre of Epidaurus, which was 
built by the younger Polycleitus in the middle of the fourth 
century, will show at once the great inferiority of the Athenian 
theatre in point of grace and symmetry of outline*. In most 
Greek theatres the auditorium was of the same width from one 
end to. the other, and was shaped in a symmetrical curve. In 
the theatre at Athens the two wings of the auditorium are 
narrowed so considerably towards the south, as to be less than 
half the depth of the central part. The outside boundary does 
not run in a regular curve, but is very much flattened where it 
encounters the rock of the Acropolis, and terminates in a 
straight line at each of the southern corners. But the 
strangest point of all is that the eastern wing, at: its termina- 
tion, is several yards wider than the western wing—an arrange- 
ment utterly destructive of symmetry of design. A _ similar 
disregard for mere appearance is shown by the erection of 
extra seats on the slopes of the Acropolis outside the north- 
western boundary wall. The theatre at Athens was built for 
use rather than for show. It was not, like the theatre at 
Epidaurus, designed on one symmetrical plan. Its shape was 
determined by the conformation of the ground and by the 
situation of the adjoining rocks. Hence the irregularity of its 
outline, Although therefore it is the most interesting of Greek 


i 


theatres on account of its historical associations, in point of - » 


mere beauty it cannot take the highest rank. 
We now come to the interior of the auditorium. The boundary 


* Miiller’s Griech. Bithnenalterthiimer, p: 29. 
* See the plan of the theatre of Epidaurus on p. 130. 
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between the auditorium and the orchestra is denoted by the 
dark line in the plan. It will be observed that in the theatre of 


_ Dionysus the inside boundary of the auditorium ‘consists of a 


semicircle with the two ends prolonged in parallel straight 


lines. This was not the plan usually adopted in Greek theatres. 


In most of the later theatres the two ends of the semicircle 
were prolonged in the same curve as before, so that the inside 
boundary of the auditorium formed about two-thirds of a regular 
circle. The effect of this arrangement was that the spectators 
sitting at the extremities of the two wings faced towards the 
centre of the orchestra, and away from the stage. This need 
not surprise us when we remember that in purely Greek theatres 
the orchestra was always the most important part of the whole 
building. But the arrangement adopted at Athens, of prolong- 
ing the two ends of the semicircle in a straight line, had the 
advantage of giving the spectators on the wings a much better 
view of the stage. The same plan was also adopted in the 
theatre of the Peiraeeus, and in the theatres at Acrae in Sicily, 
and Termessus in Asia Minor. At Epidaurus a third plan was 
pursued, differing from both the above. The two ends of the 
semicircle were prolonged, not in a straight line, nor yet in the 
same curve as before, but in the shape of an ellipse, so that 
while they converged to a certain extent, they did not converge 
so much as in the ordinary Greek theatres’. This arrangement 
is perhaps the most beautiful of the three. But as far as the 
view of the stage is concerned the design adopted in the theatre 
of Dionysus has decidedly the advantage. 

The interior of the auditorium consisted of a series of stone 
seats rising tier above tier in a gentle slope from the boundary 
of the orchestra to the outside extremities of the building. 
Immediately under the cliff of the Acropolis the seats were 
carved out of the living rock. With this exception they were 
made of Peiraic limestone. In some of the upper portions of the 
theatre they were fixed upon conglomerate foundations. But in 
most parts they were placed directly upon the bare earth, and 


1 Miiller’s Biihnenalterthiimer, p. 29. 
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were therefore easily capable of being removed. For this reason 
the greater number of them have disappeared, having been 
taken away during the Middle Ages for building purposes. All 
that remain are from twenty to thirty rows in the bottom of the 
auditorium, and portions of a few rows at the top. From these 
however it is possible to obtain a clear conception of the style 
and arrangement of the auditorium. In order to make the 
following description clearer, an illustration is here inserted, 


consisting of a restoration of the extremity of the eastern wing’. 
In this illustration a is the orchestra, 6 the eastern entrance 
into the orchestra, ¢ the southern boundary wall of the east wing 
of the auditorium, . 

To proceed with the description of the seats. The lowest 
step of the auditorium rose a few inches above the level of 
the orchestra, and then sloped gently upwards towards the 
first row of seats. It was built of large slabs of stone. It 
was wider at the sides than in the centre, the width at the sides 
being nine feet ten inches, the width at the centre only six feet 
seven inches. The line-of seats therefore did not coincide 
exactly with the boundary line of the auditorium and orchestra, 


’ The illustration is copied, with a few alterations, from the Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, xiii. p. 197. 
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but receded slightly on the two wings. The first row of seats 
consisted of marble thrones with backs to them. In the front of 
each throne was an inscription recording the title of the priest 
or official for whom the seat was reserved. The thrones were 
25 inches wide, and 23} inches deep. In the centre was the 


-throne of the priest of Dionysus, slightly larger than the others, 


and elaborately and beautifully carved. Behind the line of 
thrones was a passage 33 inches wide. Then came a small 
step, 7 inches high, and 17} inches deep, for the people on the 
seat above to rest their feet upon. Then began the first of the 
ordinary tiers of seats, which were continued in exactly the 
same style from this point up to the top of the building. Their 
shape and dimensions were as follows. Each seat was 12} 
inches high, and was hollowed out slightly in front, so that the 
person sitting on it could put his heels back as far as he liked. 
The depth of the seat was 33 inches, and its surface was 
divided into three distinct portions. The first part was for 
sitting upon, and was 12} inches deep. The second part was 
several inches lower, and was intended to receive the feet of the 
persons upon the seat above. ‘It was 16} inches across. The 
third part was merely a narrow edge, of the same level as the 
first part, and 4 inches in depth. Thus the whole surface came 
to 33 inches. All the seats throughout the building, with 
the exception of the row of thrones, were of exactly the 
same construction. Along the front of each tier of seats were 
vertical lines engraved in the stone at intervals of about 13 
inches. The lines were doubtless intended to help in discrimin- 
ating each person’s seat from his neighbour’s. 

For the purpose of giving access to the different parts of the 
auditorium a series of passages ran in divergent lines, like the 
spokes of a wheel, from the orchestra up to the outside boundary. 
The passages were fourteen in number, and the two upon the 
extreme south at each side adjoined immediately upon the 
boundary walls. In a theatre like that at Athens, where an 
immense number of people had to be accommodated with seats 
in tolerable proximity to the orchestra and stage, the greatest 
economy had to be observed in the use of space. These vertical 
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passages were therefore made only 27} inches wide, so that. 
not more than one person could ascend atatime. The arrange- 
ment of the steps along the passages was altogether exceptional. 
In every Greek theatre, except that at Athens, each tier of seats 
had two steps corresponding to it in the vertical passages. But 
at Athens there was only one step for each tier of seats; and as 
the seats were 12} inches high, while the steps were only 
8} inches, it was necessary to make up the difference by 
building the steps with a sloping surface. The surface was 
furrowed over, to render the ascent more easy. The fourteen 
passages divided the auditorium into thirteen blocks. Such 
blocks were called ‘cunei’ or ‘wedges’ in Latin, because of 
their shape. In Greek they were called ‘kerkides,’ from their 
resemblance to the ‘kerkis,’ or tapering rod used.in weaving". 
The front row in each ‘kerkis’ contained five marble thrones, 
with the exception of the two ‘kerkides’ on the extreme south 
of each wing, which contained six thrones each; so that the 
total number of marble thrones was sixty-seven. In addition 
to the vertical passages all Greek theatres of any size were also 
intersected by one or two longitudinal passages, called ‘prae- 
cinctiones’ in Latin. These passages divided the auditorium 
into sections, called ‘belts’ or ‘girdles’ in Greek technical 
terminology*. In the theatre of Dionysus no traces of such 
passages can be discovered, owing to the total destruction of 
the upper part of the auditorium. But we have seen that there 
was an entrance into the building on the western side at the 
point marked ¢ in the plan. There was in all probability a 
corresponding entrance on the opposite side, and a longitudinal 
passage ran from entrance to entrance, following the direction 
of the tiers of seats in the manner indicated by the dotted lines 
in the plan, This supposition is confirmed by a coin in the 
British Museum, which contains on one side a rude representa- 
tion of the Theatre at Athens. In spite of the roughness and 
inaccuracy of the design, there are clear traces of a longitudinal 
passage intersecting the upper portion of the auditorium. A copy 


1 Pollux, iv. 123. 
* d:a(@mara, Corp. Inscr. Gr. 42833; (@vat, Malal. Ds 222; 
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of the coin is here inserted’. The position of the ‘praecinctio ’ 


in the Athenian theatre has not a very symmetrical appear- 


ance. But symmetry of design was not the characteristic of the 
theatre of Dionysus. In most Greek theatres the auditorium 
was of the same width from end to end, and was divided by the 


longitudinal passages into equal and symmetrical portions. 


The plan of the theatre of Epidaurus will serve as a specimen’, 
But in the theatre at Athens it was impossible to arrange the 
longitudinal passage in this manner, owing to the narrowness of 
the wings of the auditorium. As to the vertical passages, in the 


Athenian theatre they appear to have run in a straight line from 
the bottom to the top of the auditorium. In some theatres, as at 
Epidaurus, extra passages were inserted in the upper belt of the 
auditorium. In other theatres the vertical passages in the upper 
belt were arranged alternately with those in the lower belt, and 
not in the same straight line. But the ordinary practice was to 
construct single passages in the same straight line from bottom 
to top’. This is especially likely to have been the case at 
Athens, as the theatre was not divided into symmetrical belts or 
sections, and would not therefore naturally lend itself to the other 
kinds of arrangement. It was the fashion in Roman theatres to 
erect a portico along the top of the auditorium, following the 
line of the uppermost tier of seats. But there are no traces of 


1 The copy is taken from Wieseler’s * See the plan on p. 130. 
Denkmiler des Biihnenwesens, i. I. 3 Miiller’s Biihnenalt. p. 33. 
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such a portico in the theatre at Athens, or in any other theatre 
of purely Greek origin’. 

The following facts and measurements will give some idea of 
the size and capacity of the Athenian theatre. The distance 
between the inside corners of the auditorium was 72 feet. The 
distance between the outside corners was 288 feet. In the 
centre of the auditorium, from north to south, it is calculated 
by Strack that there must have been about too tiers of seats*. 
Of course on each of the two wings the number of tiers would 
be considerably less than half that amount. The arrangements 
throughout were designed with the view of bringing together 
the largest possible number of people within the smallest 
possible compass. The passages were little over two feet in 
width. The seats were of the simplest construction, so that the 
spectators could be packed tightly together, without any space 
being wasted. As the theatre was in the open air the close 
crowding of the audience was of course much less intolerable 
than it would have been in a covered building. At the same 
time the situation of the spectator cannot have been a very com- 
fortable one, He had to remain cramped up in one position, 
with no back to lean against, and with very little opportunity of 
moving his limbs. That the Athenians were willing to put up 
with such inconveniences for several days in succession is a 
proof of their enthusiastic devotion to music and the drama. 
The total number of people which could be accommodated in 
the theatre at Athens is said by Plato to have been ‘more than 
thirty thousand.’ Modern investigations, based on the existing 
remains, lead to the conclusion that the number was 27,500. 
In any case the theatre was not so capacious as that of 
Megalopolis, which is calculated to have held 44,000 people. 
It was however one of the four largest theatres in Greece 


proper, The other three were those of Megalopolis, Epidaurus, 
and Sparta’, 


? Vitruv. v. 6. 4; Miiller’s Biihnen- 8 Plat. Symp. 175 E; Zeitschrift fiir 
alt. p. 36. bild, Kunst, xiii. p. 202 ; Strack’s Alt- 

* Strack’s Altgriech. Theatergebaude,  griech. Theatergebiude, p- 2; Miiller’s 
p. 2. Biihnenalt. p. 47. 
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There still remains the question as to the date of the construc- 
tion of the auditorium. All the authorities are agreed that the 
existing remains belong to the original building, and that there 
has been no reconstruction in later times in this part of the 
theatre, as there was in the case of the orchestra and the stage- 


buildings. But as to the date there is considerable difference 


of opinion. The tradition recorded by Suidas has already been 
referred to. It states that the construction of a stone theatre 
was due to the collapse of the wooden benches in 499 B.c., when 
Pratinas was exhibiting in the tragic contest, and his competitors 
were Aeschylus and Choerilus. There is a precision about the 
details of this tradition which gives it an appearance of authen- 
ticity and credibility. We are probably therefore justified in 
concluding that the construction of the auditorium was com- 
menced early in the fifth century. Nothing is known as to the 
progress of the work, or the extent to which it suffered during 
the Persian invasion. Julius assigns its completion to the 
middle of the fifth century. Others put it about fifty years later. 
They refer to a certain slab with an inscription upon it, which 
is built into the south-western wall of the auditorium with the 
inscription inverted’. If the date of the inscription could be 
determined with certainty, it would fix the time before which the 
auditorium could not have been completed. But unfortunately 
on this point there is a difference of opinion. Julius, judging 
from the style of the inscription, ascribes it to the middle of the 
fifth century ; Kirchhoff on the same grounds assigns it to the 
year 408 B.c, It is impossible therefore to base any exact con- 
clusions on this particular piece of evidence. All that can fairly 
be inferred is that the greater part of the auditorium was finished 
in the course of the fifth century. Of course in a work of this 
kind, consisting simply of tiers upon tiers of stone seats, it is 
not by any means necessary that it should have been all built 
at the same time. It may have been added to at different 
periods. It is quite possible that it was not fully completed 
until the fourth century, But the probability seems to be that 


1 The inscription is given in Corp. Inser. Att. i. 499. 
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by far the larger portion of it was constructed in the course of 
the fifth century. 

A totally different opinion concerning the date of the auditorium 
has lately been propounded by Dr. Dérpfeld. He ascribes the 
whole building to the latter part of the fourth century, and 
asserts that before this time there was no such thing at Athens 
Until the end of the fourth 
century the seats of the spectators consisted, according to his 
account, merely of rows of wooden benches. The stone theatre 
was begun and completed in the time of Lycurgus. His reasons 
for this novel theory are not however by any means conclusive’, 
and are more than counterbalanced by the arguments on the other 
side. There is the precise statement in Suidas that the stone 
theatre was commenced in 499 B.c. Then again it is known that 
at Epidaurus and at the Peiraeeus stone theatres had been erected 
as early as the middle of the fourth century*. It is impossible to 
believe that Athens, the city in which the drama was originally 
developed, and whose theatrical representations continued to 
be the admiration of all the rest of Greece, should have been 
later than Epidaurus, and later than her own sea-port the 
Peiraeeus, in providing herself with a permanent theatre. It is 
also difficult to suppose that if the Athenian theatre had been 
built after that of Epidaurus, it would have been so much 
“ inferior in symmetry, of design. The theatre at Athens, with 


as a permanent stone theatre. 


1 Dr. Dorpfeld, in a letter of Noy. 
7th, 1888, gives the following as his 
reasons for assigning the construction 
of the auditorium to the latter part of 
the fourth century—(r) The material. 
But Julius, Wheeler, and others make 
the style and general character of the 
work one of their reasons for assigning 
it to the fifth century. Where there is 
such difference of opinion, it is obviously 
difficult to place reliance upon argu- 
ments of this kind. (2) Certain stone- 
mason’s marks, among which the letter 
Q appears. But the letter Q was form- 
_ ally adopted at Athens in 403 B. C., so 
that even if the evidence of these marks 
is to be relied on, it only brings us down 
to the end of the fifth century. 


(3) The . 


inscription on the slab already referred 
to, the date of whichis assigned variously 
to 450 or 408 B.C. Here again there is 
nothing to carry us beyond the fifth 
century. (4) The use of the word ixpia 
by Cratinus and Aristophanes. This 
argument has already been discussed on 
p- 107. (5) The notices concerning the 
work carried out in the theatre by 
Lycurgus. These notices, as was 
pointed out on p, 109, are far too vagué 
and general to lead to any definite con- 
clusion. There is nothing in them 
which is inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that the auditorium was sub- 
stantially the work of the fifth century. 

2 Paus, ii. 27. 5; Corp. Inscr. Att. ii, 
573+ 
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its irregularity, and its adaptation to the natural conformation 
of the ground, has distinctly the appearance of being the 
earliest work of the kind. On every ground therefore it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the auditorium of which 
the remains still exist was substantially the work of the fifth 


century. It may have been added to by Lycurgus; the com- 


pletion of every detail may have been due to him; but that the 
work as a whole belonged to the latter half of the fourth 
century is a suggestion which it is hardly possible to accept. 

One point has still to be noticed, and that is the date of the 
marble thrones. The general opinion is that they are of later 
origin than the rest of the auditorium. The inscriptions upon 
them mostly belong to the Christian era, but in many cases half 
obliterated traces of older inscriptions are to be discovered 
underneath. Some of the inscriptions, however, are thought to 
be as early as the Macedonian period. The probability is that 
the marble thrones were erected by Lycurgus in the course of 
his completion of the theatre. Whether before the time of 
Lycurgus the front row of seats was in any way superior to 
the rest is uncertain. At Epidaurus the seats in the front row 
were all provided with backs, but otherwise were quite simple 
in design, and far less imposing than the marble thrones in the 
Athenian theatre’. It is possible that at Athens, before the 
alterations of Lycurgus, the front row was distinguished in 
some way from the other rows behind it, without displaying 
any very great magnificence. 


§ 6. The Orchestra. 


After the auditorium the next great division of the theatre is 
the orchestra. This was the name given to the flat surface 
enclosed between the stage-buildings and the inside boundary 
of the auditorium. It was called the orchestra, or ‘dancing- 
place,’ because in Greek theatres it was reserved for the 
performances of the chorus. In later times it was also called 
the Sigma, because its shape resembled the semicircular figure 


1 Tpaxtixd Tis ev." AOnvass dpxaor. éraipias 1883, p. 46 ff. 
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‘which was adopted in the fourth century as the symbol of the 
letter sigma’. In one place the word ‘konistra’ is used to 
denote the orchestra. Konistra means a surface of earth or 
sand. It is possible therefore that the term originated in the 
early period of the Greek drama, when the orchestras were not 
as yet covered with pavement, but consisted merely of the 
ordinary soil. On the other hand the word’ may be of late 
origin, as applied to the theatre. In Roman times the 
orchestras of Greek theatres were occasionally the scene of 
gladiatorial combats, and were probably strewn with sand for 
It may be the case that the use of the word 
‘konistra,’ as applied to the orchestra, arose in later times in 
consequence of this practice. 
place, it is impossible to speak with any certainty on the — 
subject?. In Roman theatres the orchestra was given up to 


the purpose. 


As the term only occurs in one 


the spectators, and the performances of singers and dancers 
took place upon the stage. The same practice was gradually 
adopted, under the Roman Empire, in the Greek theatres also. 
Hence the later Greek commentators and grammarians often 
use the word ‘orchestra’ improperly to denote the stage, which 
in their time was the actual dancing-place. This later signifi- 
cation of the term has given rise to much confusion. When a 
Greek scholiast speaks of the orchestra, it is necessary to look 
carefully to the context, to see whether he means the stage, or 
the orchestra in its proper sense‘, 


In the early Greek theatres, as already pointed out, sia : 


orchestra was the most important part. 


1 Phot. v. dpxhotpa (1), mp@rov 
ExANIn ev TH GyopG’ elra Kai Tod Oedrpov 
7) KaTw HpKixov, ov Kat of xopol Fdov 
kai wpxodvro, Bekk. Anecd. p. 286 
dpxyoTpa Tov Pedrpov 7d viv Aeypevov 
giypa* dvoudcOn 58 obrws emet (Exel) 
wpxoovTo of xopot. 

* Suidas v. oxnvy ... % Koviorpa, 
TovTégTi 70 KAT Edapos TODOEdT pov, The 
same scholium is repeated in Schol. 
Gregor. Nazianz. laud. patr. 355 B (see 
Hermes, vi. p. 49°), and in Etym, Mag. 
In the former the word xovicrpa again 


The stage-buildings 


appears; in the latter épynorpa is sub- 
stituted. 

* E. g. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 505 
(of the chorus) éorao. péy yap Kara 
oroixov ot mpos tiv dpxnatpav aroBXé- 
moves’ Stav St mapaBGauv, epets Ear d- 
Tes Kal mpos Tos Beards BA€émovTeEs TOV 
Adyov moodvra. Here dpyqorpa ob-/ 
viously = Aoyeiov. Cp, also Suidas s.yv. 
oxnvy ; Isidor. Origg. xviii. 44 ‘orche- 
stra autem pulpitus erat scaenae, ubi 
saltator agere posset, aut duo inter se 
disputare.’ 


we) 
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were a mere appendage to the orchestra. The seats of ae 


Spectators were so arranged, that while everyone had an 


excellent view of the orchestra, the view of the stage was in 


many cases a very poor one. When the Romans gave up the 


_ orchestra to the spectators, and transferred all the performances 


to the stage, they made considerable alterations in the arrange- 
ment and proportions of the theatre. They largely diminished 
the size of the orchestra, by bringing the stage several yards 
forward; and at the same time they cut off considerable 


‘portions from the two ends of the auditorium. In this way they 
' were enabled to make the stage much deeper, so as to accom- 


modate a larger number of performers: By shortening the 
wings of the auditorium they abolished those seats which looked 
away from the stage. Vitruvius gives some interesting direc- 
tions for determining the proper proportions of a Greek and 
Roman theatre’. According to his figures the orchestra in a 
Roman theatre constituted an exact..semicirele. The front 
line of the stage coincided precisely with the diameter of the 
orchestra. In a Greek theatre the stage was placed much 
further back. The distance between the central point of the 
front line of the stage, and the central point in the opposite 
circumference of the orchestra, was six-sevenths of the diameter 
of the orchestra. In a Greek theatre therefore, according to 


this statement, if the circumference of the orchestra was pro- ~ 


longed so as to form a complete circle, it would be found that 
the front line of the stage only intersected a very small portion 
of that circle. None of the existing Greek theatres ‘coincide 
exactly with the rules laid down by Vitruvius; but in most 
cases they approximate closely. In the theatres at Epi- 
daurus and the Peiraeeus the stage is placed a little further 
back than Vitruvius directs. At Athens this is still more the 
case. If the curve of the lowest step of the auditorium is 


prolonged so as to form a complete circle, the circumference of 


that circle does not touch the front line of the oldest existing 
stage. These facts enable one to realise the subordinate 


_ position occupied by the stage in early times. In the old Greek 


i Vitruv. vr 6,7. 
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theatres the original circle of the orchestra was still preserved 
intact, or was only encroached upon to a very small extent by 
the line of the stage-buildings. 

The question as to the character and appearance of the 

orchestra in the Athenian theatre during the great period of 
the Attic drama is one of the highest interest. Unfortunately 
the present state of the theatre does not throw much light upon 
the subject. The central part of the building is mostly of very 
late date, and only slight traces of the original orchestra are to 
be discovered. “It will be convenient first of all to give a brief 
description of the present orchestra, and then to see whether 
the deficiency in our information can be supplied from. other 


et 


sources. In the Athenian theatre the front of the auditorium - 


consists of a broad and gently-sloping step, which rises a few 
inches above the level of the orchestra, and varies in width from 
about seven feet in the centre to about ten feet at the two sides. 
Along the edge of this step runs a marble balustrade, marked 
by the dark line in the plan. It consists of large slabs of 
marble, bound together by iron clamps, and 43 inches in 
height. On the southern side the orchestra is bounded by the 
stage of Phaedrus, a work of the third century a.p., which has 
already been referred to. About half of it is preserved, and is 
' marked g in the plan. The two ends of this stage, as originally 
constructed, joined on to the two ends of the balustrade, so as 
to block up the entrances into the orchestra. Inside the balus- 
trade there is a gutter made of limestone, 35} inches in width. 
An outlet for the water runs off in a south-easterly direction. 
The gutter was originally open, except opposite the vertical 


passages, where it was bridged over with coverings of lime- . 


stone. In later times it was covered over entirely with slabs 
of marble, with rosette-shaped openings at intervals. Some of 
these openings are still preserved, and are indicated in the 
plan. Inside the gutter is a narrow strip of Pentelic marble. 
Within this the orchestra is paved with slabs of different kinds 
of marble, arranged in lines parallel to the stage of Phaedrus. 
In the centre is a large rhombus-shaped figure, bounded by two 
strips of marble. The interior of the figure is paved with 
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small slabs of marble, also rhombus-shaped, and of different 
colours. In the middle of the figure is a block of Pentelic 
marble, 41 inches long, and 17} inches broad. The centre of 
the block contains a shallow circular depression, which may 
have been intended to receive an altar of Dionysus. In the 


_ South-west corner of the orchestra there formerly stood a 


cistern. It is marked in the plan, but has lately been removed. 

Of the various portions of the orchestra which have just been 
described, the only one which belongs to the original building 
is the gutter. This was made of limestone, like the auditorium, 
and had no covering at first, with the exception of the bridges 
opposite the passages. It was intended to drain off the water 
from the auditorium. With the construction of the balustrade 
its usefulness in this respect was destroyed. The pavement of 
the orchestra is of excellent workmanship, and probably belongs 
to the time of the early Caesars. The balustrade, the stage of 
Phaedrus, and the marble covering of the gutter, are of later 
date, and are all ascribed by Dérpfeld to one period, probably 
the beginning of the third century a.p. The stage of Phaedrus 
encroaches on the orchestra in the Roman fashion. The balus- 
trade is entirely a Roman idea. In Greek theatres there was 
never any obstacle between the orchestra and the auditorium. 
As far as one can see, the erection of the balustrade must have 
been due to the practice of holding gladiatorial combats in the 
orchestra. As for the rhombus-shaped figure, it is uncertain 
whether it was inserted as a mere ornament, or was intended 
for any particular purpose. At any rate, it throws no light upon 
the question of the style and appearance of the old Greek 
orchestras. The whole of the existing orchestra is far too late 
in time, and far too Roman in its character, to be of any use in 
this respect. 

Fortunately for our knowledge of the orchestras of the early 
Greek theatres the recent excavations at Epidaurus have 
brought to light a theatre in which this portion of the building 
has been preserved in its original condition’. The theatre at 

1 Paus. ii. 27. 5 "EmbSauplos 5é éo7t Oka dfiov" 7a pev yap ‘Pwpaiov TOAD on 
Oéarpoy ev T@ iep@, pddrora épol Boweiy rt bwEphpwe Tay maviaxod 7H Ko ug), 
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Epidaurus was, according to Pausanias, the most beautiful 
theatre in the whole world, It was built by the younger 
Polycleitus in the middle of the fourth century. It did not 
suffer from subsequent reconstructions, like the theatre at 
Athens ; and consequently the present remains are of the very 
greatest interest. The orchestra, the greater part of the 
auditorium, and the foundations of the stage-buildings are 
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well preserved, A plan of the whole building is here inserted.,- 
The beauty of the general design is conspicuous at the first 
glance. The arrangement of the orchestra is as follows, 
Immediately in front of the lowest step of the auditorium 
there is a channel 6 feet 10 inches in width, and 8 inches 
deeper than the rest of the orchestra. The channel is paved 
with limestone, and reaches a little more than half way round 


Heyebet 5e “Aprddwy rd év Meyadn mA" ‘The account of the present state of the 
dippovias Be 7} KaAAous evexa apxitéxtov theatre is derived from the Mpaxrinad ris 
motos és &uihdav Todvedcit yévar’ dv ev ‘AOHvais dpxaod. Eraupias for 1883. 
dgudxpews 5 TloAveAerTos yap kal Oéatpov The plan is from Baumeister’s Denk- 
TovTO Kal oiknwa TO TEepupepes 6 moHoasiy, miler, vol. iii., v. Theatergebaude.. 
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the orchestra, So as to be rather larger than a semicircle. At 
each end of it there are two holes, with outlets for water, It 
was obviously constructed for the purpose of draining off the 
water which descended from the auditorium. Inside the channel 
is a large circle, 66 feet in diameter. The circumference of the 


circle is marked by a border of stone, 15 inches wide, and on 


the same level as the rest of the orchestra. The interior of the 
circle is not paved in any way, but consists merely of earth 
beaten down hard and flat. In the very centre of the orchestra 
a circular stone, 28 inches in diameter, is sunk into the ground, 
so as to be on the same level as the surface round about it. In 
the middle of the stone is a circular hole, The purpose of the 
stone cannot be determined with certainty, but the most prob- 
able conjecture is that it was intended for the reception of 
a small stone altar. The outer border of the circle ap- 
proaches within about a yard of the front line of the stage- 
buildings. 

From the evidence afforded by these interesting remains the 
following conclusions may be drawn: In the first place it 
would appear that in the early Greek orchestras a complete 
circle was marked off for the performances of the chorus, slightly 
less in diameter than the orchestra itself. This was probably 
the case at Athens. On looking at the plan of the Athenian 
theatre it will be found that there was ample room for such 
acircle. The curved border of the orchestra, if prolonged so 
as to form an entire circle, would not reach as far as the front 
of the oldest proscenium, indicated in the plan by the letter B. 
Most probably, therefore, the orchestra at Athens, as at Epidau- 
rus, had a circular dancing-place marked out for the chorus, 
and surrounded with a stone border. The border would run 
immediately inside the old limestone gutter already referred 
to}, In the second place, the evidence of the Epidaurian 


- 1 Dr. Dérpfeld writes to me as fol- Auch das jiingere Proskenion mit den 
lows :—In Lykurgs Zeit war die Or- Saulen (auf dem Plane B) soweit von 
chestra ein voller Kreis, weil das dem Mittelpunkt des Kreises entfernt 
Skenengebaude soweit von dem Mittel- liegt, dass die Orchestra einen ganzen 
punkt des Kreises entfernt ist,dassman _ Kreis bildet. 

den ganzen Kreis zeichnen kann,.. 
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theatre seems to show that in the fifth and fourth centuries the 
surface of the orchestra was not paved with stone, but consisted 


merely of earth beaten down. 


There is no reason to suppose 


that a different plan was adopted at Athens. The statement which 
used to be frequently met with, that the orchestra was covered 
with planks, was due to ignorance of the fact that later Greek 
writers often used the word ‘orchestra’ to denote the stage’. 
In the existing Greek theatres the orchestras are, almost with- 


out exception, paved with stone. 


But these pavements are of 


comparatively late date, and do not affect the value of the 
evidence afforded by the theatre of Epidaurus as to the practice 


in the fourth and preceding centuries. 
position of the altar of Dionysus. 
altar in some part of the orchestra is proved by the ex- — 


Lastly, as to the 
That there was an 


press testimony of ancient writers, and by the circumstance 


that the dramatic performances were preceded by a sacrifice ®*. 


The altar probably stood in the very centre of the orchestra. 


This was the arrangement in the earliest times, when the drama 
was still a purely lyrical performance ; and it is not likely that 


any alteration was made afterwards*. 


The evidence supplied 


by the theatres of Epidaurus and the Peiraeeus is distinctly in 


favour of the same view. 


In each of these theatres there is 
a circular hole in the centre of the orchestra. 


The only plaus- 


ible explanation of the holes is that they were intended for the 
reception of small stone altars. On the above grounds therefore 
it seems reasonable to conclude that the position of the altar was 
in the centre, This would, in fact, be the most natural and ap- 
propriate place, The altar of a theatre was called the Thymele, 


 Suidas v. cxenvy... peta THY oKN- 
viv evOds Kal Td mapacKna % dpxnortpa. 
arty 5é éorw 6 rémos 6 ex cavidav éxav 
7) Edapos, ap’ ob OcarpiCovew of pipor. 
Here the word épynorpa, as was first 
pointed out by Wieseler, and as the 
context proves, is used =Aoyetor. 

2 Suidas v. oxnvq... fra pera thy 
épxnorpay (i.e. the stage) Bwpds Tod 
Avovicov, Poll. iv. 123 4} 8& dpyqorpa 
ToD xopov, ev 7 Kal % OupuéAn, etre Bud 


Tt ovca cite Boyds. For the sacrifices 
in the theatre see on p. 89. 

* Evanthius de trag. et comoed. 
(Gronoy. Thesaur. viii. 1681), Comoe- 
dia fere vetus, ut ipsa quoque olim 
tragoedia, simplex carmen, quemadmo- 
dum iam diximus, fuit; quod chorus 
circa aras fumantes nunc spatiatus, 
nune consistens, nunc revolvens gyros, 
cum tibicine concinebat. 


' 


_ the space round about it; 
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because of the sacrifices offered upon it'. It is called by this 
name in a fragment of Pratinas®. In later times the use of the 
term was extended, so as to denote, not only the altar, but also 
and ‘thymele’ became a regular 


name for an orchestra*. By an exactly similar extension of 


meaning the sacred enclosure in front of a temple came to be 


called a ‘thymele,’ though the word originally denoted merely 
the altar which was erected there 4, 

In all Greek theatres the front of the stage- buildings was 
separated from the wings of the auditorium by a vacant space 
several feet in width, Two open passages, one on the right 
and one on the left, led into the orchestra. The passages were 
closed on the outside by large gates, and these gates formed 
the only architectural connexion between the auditorium and 
the stage-buildings®, The passages answered a double pur- 
pose. In the first place they formed the principal entrances to 
the theatre for the general public. In many theatres they 
were the only entrances. In Athens there were two others at 
the upper end of the auditorium; but the main approaches in 
all theatres were those between the auditorium and the stage- 


The spectators came in by the orchestra, and then 


buildings, 
In the 


ascended the vertical passages to their proper seats. 
second place it was by these passages that the chorus entered 
the orchestra at the commencement of each play. In the 
theatre at Epidaurus the gates which led into the orchestra 


GA twes ayovifoyvrar av peévrot vba 
piv Kwopwdot nal tpaywdol aywvifovra 
Aoyeiov épeis, vba 5é of abdgrat Kat of 
xopoi épxnarpav, ur) A€ye 5E Oupédny. 

* @vpéAn denotes the altar before a 


1 Suidas v. oxnvq’... era pera TIVv 
épxnotpav Bapds Tod Aoviaou, bs Kadet- 
Tat Oupédn mapa 70 Ovew. Etym. Mag. 
V! Oupédn, 4 ToD Oedrpou pexpl viv and 
Ths tpané(ns w@vépactat, mapa 7o én” 


abris Ta Ovn pepilecOa, TovTéoT: Ta 
Ovopeva iepeta, 

? Pratinas ap. Athen. P. 617 B tis 6 
GopuBos 68; Ti rade TA xXopedpara; | 
tis UBpis Enorev ent Avovuoidda ToAvTa- 
raya Ovpédav ; cp. Hesych. v. Oupéy ; 
Schol. Lucian. Salt. § 76. 

: Phrynich. P- 163 (Lob.) Oupérnv’ 
TovTe of pev dpxaior dvti Tod Ovotav 
éridouy, of 5& viv ent rod Témou ev TO 
Gedrpw, ev & abdntal Kal KGapydol kat 


. 


temple in Aesch. Suppl. 666 at -yepa- 
poiot mpecBuroddxa yepbvTaw Oupédat 
greyovrov. It is used of the sacred 
enclosure before the temple in Eur. Ion 
46 itep 5é Ovpéras Siopicar mpddupos Hy. 
Cp. ibid, 114, 159, 229. 

5 Remains of such gateways are 
found in the theatres of Epidaurus and 
Pergamon. See Baumeister’s Denk- 
miler, vol. iii. p. 1741. 


if 
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stood side by side with other gates leading into the stage- 
buildings. Sufficient remains of the gates have been preserved 
to admit of a complete restoration of them. The present 
illustration represents the two gates on the eastern side of the 


Titrrirititi tle iptibeteestcee! 


theatre. The gate to the right leads into the orchestra; that 
to the left leads into the stage-buildings’. In the theatre of 
Dionysus at Athens the passages into the orchestra measured 
nine feet across on the outside. Of course they grew gradually 
wider, as one approached the orchestra, owing to the oblique 
position of the boundary walls of the auditorium’, They were 


‘ The illustration is taken from buildings. From the outside corner of 
Tpaxtixa rijs év ’AOnY. dpxaod. éraipias the wings to the boundary wall of the 


for 1883. auditorium is a distance of about nine 
? The building marked 4 in the plan feet. 


on p. 112 is the oldest of the stage- 
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probably closed on the outside with gates as at Epidaurus. 
These passages or side-entrances into the orchestra were 
technically called ‘parodoi’ or ‘eisodoi'’ In Roman theatres 
they were of course done away with, as the Roman stage was 
brought much more forward than the Greek, and the two ends 
coalesced with the wings of the auditorium. In place of the 
old open passages the Romans built vaulted entrances under- 
neath the auditorium, and parallel with the stage. Later 
Greek writers, misled by the analogy of the Roman theatres, 
sometimes apply the terms ‘vault’ and ‘archway’ to the open 
side-entrances of the Greek theatre. But such language is 
inaccurate *, 

Before concluding this description one or two points may 
be mentioned concerning Greek orchestras in general. It 
appears from existing remains that the level of the orchestra 
was mostly, as at Athens, very little below the level of the front 
row of seats. The intermediate space was usually occupied by 
a single low step. The gutter running round the edge of the 
orchestra, to drain away the rain-water which flowed down 
from the tiers of seats, was.a regular feature of Greek theatres, 
and can be traced in most of the existing ruins*. It is recorded 
that the surface of the orchestra was marked out with lines, 
to assist the chorus in their evolutions‘. Similar lines are used 
upon the modern stage when complicated ballets are produced. 
Aristotle mentions cases of orchestras being strewed with chaff, 
and remarks that when this was done the choruses were not 


heard so well. But it is uncertain to what theatres or to what 


occasions he is referring °. 


are called yadés in Poll. iv. 123; dyis 


1 TIdpodo0 in Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 
149; Poll. iv. 126; ¢éoodo in Aris- 
toph. Nub. 326, Av. 296. The word 
mapodos was also used to denote the 
entrances on to the stage, e. g. in Plut. 
Demetr, p. 903 B; Poll. iv. 128; Athen. 
p. 622 D. 

2 Vitruv. v. 6. The side entrances 


in Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. de 
Comoed. p. 36). 

% Miiller’s Biihnenalt. pp. 35, 37- 

* Hesych. v. ypappat. 

5 Aristot. Prob. xi. 25 dd 7i, bray 
dxupabaow al dpxiorpat, HrTov of xopol 
yeyovacw ; 
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§ 7. The Stagebuildings. 


The third and last division of the theatre consists of the 
stage-buildings. Unfortunately this is a subject upon which 
the information supplied by the existing ruins is very defective. 
In all the remaining theatres of purely Greek origin merely the 
foundations of the stage-buildings have been preserved, and 
it is impossible, from such evidence, to do much more 
than determine the original shape of the ground-plan. Our 
knowledge of the upper part of the structure has to be derived 
mainly from casual notices in the old grammarians. It will be 


convenient, before proceeding to the consideration of the stage- 


buildings in general, to give-a brief account of the present 
state of the ruins in the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. The 
stage-buildings at Athens were very frequently altered and re- 
constructed in the course of their history, and the task of dis- 
tinguishing between the confused remains of the different 
periods has been by no means an easy one. The recent inves- 
tigations of Dr. Dérpfeld in 1886 have for the first time placed 
the matter in a fairly clear light. The results of his discoveries 
are indicated in the plan of the theatre already given’. It is now 
possible to trace out with some degree of accuracy the foundations 
of the oldest stone building. These foundations are denoted in 
the plan by the letter 4, and by the darker shading. It will be 
observed, on consulting the plan, that the first permanent 
stage-buildings at Athens consisted of a rectangular structure, 
very narrow in comparison with its length. In the front, 
towards each end, were two projecting side-wings, Between 
the side-wings, and some distance to the rear, stood the wall 
at the back of the stage. According to Dérpfeld no traces. are 
to be found in this early building of a permanent stage rest- 
ing on a sfone foundation. The line marked B denotes a 


1 The description of this portion of 
the theatre of Dionysus is mainly de- 
rived from Baumeister’s Denkmiler, 
‘art, Theatergebiude, in which the 
results of Dorpfeld’s excavations are 


incorporated. Previous descriptions of 
the stage-buildings have been more or 


less superseded by Dérpfeld’s dis- 
coveries. 


- 
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stage belonging’ to a much later period: Of course it is 

_ obviously impossible, in the case of buildings which have under- 
{ gone so many alterations in later centuries as the old stage- 
_ buildings of the Athenian theatre, to speak with absolute 
certainty about the original design, But if Dérpfeld’s con- 
s clusions are correct, it would follow that when permanent 
_ ~Stage-buildings were first erected at Athens, there was no 

stone proscenium. All that was permanent was the rectangular 

building with the projecting side-wings. The stage must have 

been at that time a temporary wooden erection, put up between 
- the wings for the annual performances. This old wooden 
stage would no doubt coincide more or less closely in position 
with the later stage marked B in the plan. 

The date of the erection of the first permanent stage-building 
is a matter of some uncertainty. Dérpfeld ascribes it to the 
time of Lycurgus, on the ground that it is similar to the audi- 
torium in material and construction’. _ If this supposition were 
correct, we should have to assume that the Athenians had no 
permanent stage-buildings until the latter part of the fourth 
century, and that they were contented, with mere temporary 
erections of wood during the whole of the great period of the 
Attic drama. This is in itself a most improbable hypothesis. 
It is obvious that in the time of the great Attic dramatists stage- 
buildings of some strength and solidity were required. That 
such was the case is proved by the constant use of the méchané, 
an appliance by which gods and heroes were exhibited float- 
ing through the air, and were lowered down from heaven 
on to the stage, and wice versa, Contrivances of this kind 
would have been impossible unless the wings and back part of 
the stagé had been firm and substantial in construction. It 
seems therefore most unlikely that during this period the 
Athenians should have been contented with a wooden building, 
which would be in constant need of repair, and would never be 


~ 


1 In a letter of Nov. 7, 1888, Dr, es ist gleichzeitig mit dem Zuschauer- 
Dorpfeld states that the oldest stage- raum, wie Material und Construction 
building, marked 4 in the plan, ‘stammt beweisen,’ 
sicher aus dem. 4. Jahrhundert, denn 
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as safe and convenient as one of stone. It has already been 
shown that there is every reason to believe that the auditorium 
belongs to the fifth century. As the earliest stage-building is 
similar in style and construction it should in all likelihood be 
ascribed to this date also. It is very probable that the whole 
stage-building was renovated or reconstructed by Lycurgus in 


the course of his completion of the theatre. But nothing short” 


of overwhelming evidence would induce one to believe that 
before his time there was no permanent stage-building at 
Athens. 


As to the subsequent history of this part of the building, it ap- 


pears that the first great alteration was the erection ofa permanent © 


stage, adorned with columns in front. Atthe same time the side- 
wings were brought further back, and also adorned with columns 
in the same manner as the stage. The line of the stage and 
side-wings in the new arrangement is denoted by the letter B. 
The exact date of these innovations is uncertain. Further 
alterations, of which the precise nature is unknown, were 
carried out in the time of the early Caesars, as is proved by the 
existence of certain fragments of columns and arches obviously 
belonging to that period. Lastly, in the course of the third 
century A.D., the theatre was completely Romanised by a 
certain Phaedrus. The old stage was done away with, and a 
new stage was erected about eight yards further to the front. 
This stage was only 4 feet 7 inches high, after the Roman 
fashion. The front part of it, facing the orchestra, was adorned 
with groups of figures carved in bold relief. In the centre a 
flight of five stone steps led down from the stage into the 
orchestra. The two ends of the stage, as already mentioned, 
joined on to the two ends of the balustrade, so as to block up 
the side entrances into the orchestra. About half of the stage 
of Phaedrus has been preserved, and is denoted by the letter ¢ 
in the plan. 

Such is the history of the stage-buildings in the Athenian 
theatre, from the wooden erection in which Aeschylus brought 
out his earliest tragedies to the Romanised proscenium built by 
Phaedrus nearly eight hundred years afterwards. Our infor- 
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mation concerning the construction of this portion of a Greek 
theatre is derived partly from existing remains, partly from the 
hotices in the grammarians and commentators. The general 
name for the stage-buildings in Greek was ‘skéné,’ a word which 
properly means a booth’. As to their shape, they formed a long 
and narrow rectangular building facing the auditorium. For 
instance the oldest stage-buildings at Athens were about 55 
yards in length, and only 11 yards in depth. In this re- 
spect the difference between an ancient and a modern theatre 
is very striking. In a modern theatre the depth of the stage- 
buildings is usually greater than their width. The distance 
from the front of the stage to the back of the stage-buildings is 
as great as the distance from the front of the stage to the 
furthest seats of the auditorium. The reason of the difference 
is easy to discover. In a modern theatre all the performers are 
upon the stage, which must therefore be of considerable depth. 
But in a Greek theatre, as the majority of the performers stood 
in the orchestra, and the only occupants of the stage were the 
three actors, with occasional supernumeraries, a narrow stage was 
sufficient. Then again, ina modern theatre the frequent changes 
of scene, and the elaborate spectacular effects, require compli- 
cated mechanical appliances, for which room has to be found at 
the back of the buildings. But as changes of scene were almost 
unknown in the Greek drama, the scenic appliances were of the 
simplest character, and took up very little room. Further than 
this, a deep stage would have been inconsistent with the general 
arrangement of a Greek theatre. The auditorium of a Greek 


1 The word o«nvy, from having 
originally denoted the booth to which 
the actor used to retire between his 
performances, came to have the follow- 
ing various meanings, as applied to the 
theatre :—(1) The stage-buildings as a 
whole; e. g.Hesych. v. Aoyetov’ 6 77}s onn- 
vis Témos ép’ ob of Hmoxpiral Aé-youow. (2) 
The wall at the back of the stage; ¢. g. 
Suidas y. mpooxnviov’ 70 mpo 17s oxnvas 
mapanéracpa. (3) The decoration or 
painted scenery in front of the back-wall; 
e. g. Plut. Demetr. p. goo D éAeye viv 
mpatov éwpaxévar mopyny mpoepxoperny 


é« tpayinns oxnvns. (4) The stage; 
e.g. Xen. Inst. Cyr. vi. 1. 54 700 5 mup- 
you, Womep Tpayikhs oKnvas Tov ~vAwY 
maxos ¢xévTwy #.7.A. When the Schol. 
on Soph, Ajax 330, 719 speaks of the 
chorus ‘leaving the ox«nvy,’ he is pro- 
bably confusing the ancient orchestra 
with the stage of Roman times. (5) 
‘ The theatre’ in a general sense, as we 
speak of ‘the stage’ in English; e.g. 
Dem. de Cor. § 180 pnd fpw tov 
tuxivra, GAG TovTaY Twa TAY and THs 
oenvis, ‘a stage hero.’ 
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theatre consisted of a semicircle with the two ends produced. 
The result was that every one had an excellent view of the 
orchestra, and the performers there; but a large proportion. 
of the audience had only a side view upon the stage. If 
therefore the stage had been of any great depth, as in modern 
times, the back part would have been invisible to the spectators ~ 
sitting in the wings of the auditorium. For these various 
reasons the stage-buildings of a Greek theatre were very long 
and very narrow. In Roman theatres the arrangement was less 
unlike that in modern times. When the Romans abolished 
the choral performances in the orchestra, and transferred the 
whole spectacle to the stage, they were necessarily compelled to 
add to the depth of the stage, and in consequence to the depth 
of the stage-buildings. 

The back of the stage-buildings was probably adorned with 
architectural embellishments, so as to form a beautiful and 
striking fagade. Such decorations were common in Roman 
theatres, as is proved by the existing remains of the theatre at 
Orange ; and the Greeks would naturally beautify their buildings 
in the same way. At the back would also be the principal en- 
trances into the stage-buildings for the actors and other per- 
formers. Thus there are three large doors at the back of the 
stage-buildings at Orange’, There must also have been doors 
leading from the stage-buildings into the side-entrances to the 
orchestra, to enable the chorus to enter the orchestra. These 
doors are clearly visible in the ground-plan of the theatre at 
Epidaurus, and are placed immediately beyond the slight pro- 
jections which mark the termination of the stage at each side, 
In one respect the theatre at Epidaurus is peculiar. It has 
three doors leading from beneath the stage itself on to the 
orchestra. One of them is exactly in the centre; the two 
others are at each end. No traces of similar doors are to be 
found in the remains of other theatres. 


* Wieseler’s Denkmiiler des Biihnenwesens, iii. 3. 
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§ 8. The Stage, &c. 


The different portions of the stage-buildings have next to be: 
considered in detail. To begin with the stage itself. The 
___usual name for the stage in Greek was the ‘logeion,’ or ‘speak- 
ing-place,’ because the actors stood there and carried on the 
dialogue. It was opposed to the orchestra, or dancing-place, in 
which the chorus went through their performances. The stage 
was also called the ‘proskénion,’ from its position in front. of 
the ‘skéné,’ or back-wall; and the ‘okribas,’ because its surface 
consisted of a wooden platform’. The height of the logeion in 
the Greek theatre was, according to Vitruvius, from ten to 
twelve feet above the level of the orchestra?. This statement, 
though often called in question, has lately been confirmed by 
the excavations at Epidaurus. It has been found that the stagé 
in the theatre at Epidaurus was almost exactly twelve feet high ; 
and the holes or sockets in the wall, which were intended to 
receive the wooden beams of the stage, are still distinctly 
visible. As the proscenium at Epidaurus is probably of the 
same date as the rest of the theatre, it would appear that the 
height of the Greek stage had already been fixed at about twelve 
feet as early as the fourth century *. The question as to its height 
during the period from Aeschylus to Aristophanes will be dis- 
cussed later on. The Greek stage, as already pointed out, con- 


Gear pov oxnrny. 

2 Vitruvius, v. 7. 

3 Tipaxtinad ths év “AOnvais apxaiod. 
éracpias for 1883. Kawerau, in Bau- 
meister’s Denkmiler, vol. iii. p. 1739, 
suggests that perhaps the proscenium 


1 Phryn. p. 163 (Lob.) od pévro, 
évOa piv Kwpwdor ral Tpaywdol d-yaviCov- 
Tat, Aoyeiov épeis. Phot. v. 7piros 
dpiorepod .. . 6 wey dpiorepds aroixos 6 
mpos T@ Oedtpw Hv, 6 5e defios mpds TO 
mpooxnviw. Hesych. v. dxpiBas’ 76 


Aoyelov, &p’ oF of Tpayydoi HywviCovTo. 
Other names for the stage were (1) 
axnvh, see above, p. 139. (2) BHya, cp. 
the inscription on the stage of Phaedrus, 
Corp. Inscr. Att. iii, 239 Bfjua Genrpov. 
(3) épxforpa, an improper sense of the 
word, only found in later writers, e. g. 
Suidas v. cxnvh. (4) Oupédy, also a 
late use of the word ; e. g. Bekk. Anecd. 
Pp. 42 viv pev OupéAny Kadodpey Ti TOU 


in the theatre at Epidaurus was built 
later than the rest of the stage-buildings. 
But there do not appear to be any 
grounds for ‘the supposition. On the 
contrary, the relative arrangement of 
orchestra and proscenium seems to show 
that both were constructed at the same 
time. See Kabbadias’ article in the 
Mpaxrixd for 1881. 
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sisted of a long and narrow pinhten, bounded at the back and 
on each side by the walls of the stage-buildings. Vitruvius gives 
some interesting rules for determining the size of the stage in 
Greek and Roman theatres respectively. According to his state- 
ments the depth of a Roman stage should be jth of the diameter 
of the orchestra, its length should be twice the diameter. A 
Greek stage ought to be rather shorter and considerably 
narrower. Its depth should be #th of the diameter of the 
orchestra, its length 13th of the diameter’, These rules are 
more or less confirmed by the remains of the later Greek 
theatres, but hardly apply to the earlier ones, the stages . 
of which are a great deal shorter, and rather less deep, than 
Vitruvius requires. For instance, the original stage at Athens 
was hardly so long as one diameter of the orchestra, in- 
stead of being nearly equal to two. The depth of the original 
stage cannot be determined, since*it was made entirely of 
wood, and the foundations have disappeared. Then again, 
‘the stage at Epidaurus was about 78 feet long by 8 feet 
deep. According to Vitruvius it should have been about 137 
feet by 11. The stage in the theatre at the Peiraeeus was about 
97 feet long by ro feet deep. It should have been 146 feet by: 
13°. From these figures it appears that in the earliest times 
the length of the Greek stage was not usually greater than the 
diameter of the orchestra. It was only in later times that the 
stage was extended on each side so as to project beyond the 
inside corners of the auditorium. The average depth of the 

early Greek stage seems to have been not more than ten feet. 
This extreme narrowness, which appears surprising to our, 
modern notions, has already been explained as due, partly to 
the fact that the majority of the performers were in the 
orchestra, partly to the shape of the Greek auditorium, which 
made a deep stage impossible. 

Within the last few years a novel theory has been pro- 
pounded in reference to the logeion or stage, It has been 
suggested that during the early period of the Attic drama the 
stage was never intended for the actors to perform on, The 

1 Vitruy, v. 6, 7. * Miiller’s Biithnenalt. pp, 16, 19, 23. 
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actors stood in the orchestra on the same level as the chorus. 
The background consisted of the wall, ten or twelve feet high, 
on which the stage was supported. The stage itself was merely 
used to hold various theatrical contrivances and pieces of 
machinery. Such is the theory put forward by Hépken and 
Dérpfeld*, Now it is certain that at any rate as early as the 
third century B.c. the actors were accustomed to appear upon 
an elevated platform, and not in the orchestra. This is proved 
by the numerous vase-paintings from Magna Graecia, belonging 


to the third century, in which comic actors are frequently repre- 
* sented as standing on a raised platform, with a flight of steps 


leading up from the orchestra*. Also the various notices of 
the grammarians, which describe the logeion as the place for 
the actors, were doubtless derived ultimately from Alexandrine 


1 See Hépken’s De Theatro Attico. 
He bases his theory on certain passages 
in the extant dramas. But his arguments 
are of no value, and their worthlessness 
has been clearly demonstrated by Albert 
Miiller in Philol. Anzeig. xv. p. 525 ff. 
One specimen will suffice. Hdépken ar- 
gues that when Dionysus in the Frogs 
(¥. 297) appeals to the priest of Diony- 
sus to save him, this proves that the 
actor and the priest must have been 
standing on thesame level! Dr. Dorp- 
feld has adopted the same theory, but 
on altogether different grounds. See 
Miiller’s Biihnenalt. p. 109 ; Baumeis- 
ter’s Denkmiler, y. Theatergebaude. 
His reasons are (1) the great height of 
the logeion or stage. The plain answer 
is that in the time of Vitruvius a height 
of twelve feet was not considered exces- 
sive, Yet in the time of Vitruvius it is 
a matter of certainty that the actors 
occupied the stage, the chorus standing 
in the orchestra (Vitruv. v. 7). There 
is therefore no reason for asserting that 
a stage twelve feet high was an impossi- 
bility at an earlier period. (2) The 
shallowness of the stage, that at Epi- 
daurus being only about eight feet deep. 
But there is nothing very abnormal in 
this, Even according to Vitruvius’ rules 
the stage at Epidaurus would only have 


been eleven feet deep; and Vitruvius 
was of course describing a stage in- 
tended for actors to perform on. It is 
obvious that if the stage was twelve feet 
high, it must have been very shallow, 
or else the spectators in the front rows 
would have been unable to see down to 
the end of it. (3) The absence of 
connexion between logeion and orches- 
tra. For example, at Epidaurus there 
ate no traces of stone steps leading up 
to the stage. But when a connexion 
was required, it was effected by means of 
temporary wooden steps placed against 
the front of the proscenium. See on 
p. 148. Fora discussion of the whole 
question of the connexion between the 
stage and the orchestra see below pp. 
150-158. As far as the oldest stage- 
buildings at Athens are concerned, there 
is nothing to decide the question about 
the logeion one way or the other. 
Dorpfeld supposes that a temporary 
wooden background was put up between 
the side-wings. It is just as plausible 
to suppose that a wooden stage was 
erected there, 

2 See Heydemann’s article, Die 
Phlyakendarstellungen auf bemalten 
Vasen, in Jahrb. des Kais. Deutsch. 
Archfol. Inst, 1886, p. 260 ff, 
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sources, and may be considered to settle the matter as far as 
the third century is concerned. But it may be contended that 
they prove nothing as to the practice which prevailed at Athens 
during the fourth and fifth centuries. It is necessary therefore 
to consider the question, whether there is any positive proof 
that during the great period of the Attic drama the actors were 
raised above the level of the chorus, and occupied an elevated 
stage. In a matter of this kind no evidence could be more 
convincing than that supplied by the extant dramas themselves. 
Now we are told by one of the scholiasts that in old theatrical 
phraseology, when an actor made his entrance he was said to 
‘ascend ;’ and when he made his exit he was said to ‘descend.’ 
The two words are actually used in this sense by Aristophanes.” 
It is difficult to see how the usage can be accounted for, except on 
the supposition that the actors had been accustomed to stand 
onan elevated platform’. Then again in the Wasps, when 
Philocleon comes out of his house in a drunken condition, and 
sees the sons of Carcinus dancing in the orchestra, he exclaims, 
‘I must go down to them,’ and forthwith proceeds into the 
orchestra to compete with them in the dance*® Also in the 
Birds, when Peisthetaerus wishes to point out to the Epops the 
aerial kingdom of the birds, he tells him to ‘look down,’ then to 
‘look up,’ then to look ‘round about him.’ If the Epops had 
been standing on the floor of the orchestra, the request to 
look down would have been meaningless, as it would have 


shown him nothing but the ground at his feet*. It appears, 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 149 Aex- 
réov ody ri dvaBaivew édéyero Td ent 7d 
Aoyetoy elovévac . . . A€yerar yap Kata- 
Baivew 70 dvb Peatied évrevOey ard 


for the usage of the words. 

? Aristoph. Vesp. 1514 d7dp xara- 
Baréov + én’ adrovs. It might be 
suggested that xaraBaréov here means 
Tov madaod é#ovs. Aristoph. Equit. simply ‘I must contend with them.’ 
148, 149 Sevpo dep’, d pidrare, | dvd8ave But the literal meaning is much the more 
owtip TH oA Kat v@v gavels, Vesp. probable. 

1342 dvaBave Sefpo ypucopndrorAdviov, ® Aristoph. Av. 175-178 TIE. BaAé- 
Eccles, 1151-1153 ri d97a SiarpiBeas Yor xarw, ET. xat 5) BAérw. TIE. 
Exav, GAN’ ove dyes | ragdl AaBov; ey Br€xe viv dvw. | EM. BAérw. TE. 7e- 
baw 5é earaBaivers, éya | emacopau pédos _piaye rv tpdxnAov. ETI. v} Ala, | dno- 
Te peddodemvixdy. In all these pas- Aavcopdu 1 8’, ef Saotpapisoopat. | TIE. 


sages there is nothing in the particular «fSés 7; 


; EI. rds vepéAas ye Kai toy 
circumstances of the drama to account —_odpavdy. 
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therefore, that the testimony of Aristophanes points decisively 

_ to the existence of a stage for the actors in the fifth century. 
Besides this we are told that even before the time of Thespis 
the choreutes who carried on the dialogue with the rest of the 
chorus used to mount upon a sort of platform for the purpose. 
___ The practice shows that from the earliest times the necessity of 
raising the speaker above the level of the chorus had been felt’. 
_ Again, in the Symposium, Agathon, the tragic poet, is said to 
have ‘mounted the stage along with his actors,’ and confronted 

the audience without flinching. The passage no doubt refers 

_ to the Proagon, which took place in the Odeum. But as the 
_ Odeum was built ‘like a theatre,’ it is only natural to conclude 
that there was a similar stage in the theatre, and- that it was 
used by the actors during the dramatie performances’. But 
apart from the various positive proofs which might be alleged, 
there are intrinsic improbabilities in Dérpfeld’s theory which 
make it very difficult of acceptance. In. the first place, 

it is hardly credible that a platform, which was erected ori- 
ginally to serve as a background and hold the machinery, 
should have been converted into a stage for the actors in later 
times, and yet that not a single reference to the transformation 
should be found in any ancient writer. Again, if the plan of the - 
theatre at Epidaurus is consulted, it will be found that the stone 
border of the circular orchestra reaches to within two or three 
feet of the front of the proscenium. If the.actors had stood in 
front of the proscenium, they would have been sometimes inside 

the stone border and sometimes outside of it; and the whole 
arrangement strikes one as awkward and unsymmetrical. But 

the most fatal objection is the following. In a Greek theatre 
the front row of seats was nearly on the same level as the 
orchestra, and the tiers of seats behind ascended in a very 
gradual incline. If therefore the actors had stood on the floor 


‘ 
> , lA > v > \ s > £, 
1 Poll. iv. 123 éAeds 8 Av tpdwefa ativnv dvaBaivoytos emi tov dxpiBavta 


dpxaia, é¢’ jv mpd @€ombos eis Tis dva- pera : TOV Smonpitav kat Bdrépayros 
Bas Trois xopevtais arexpivaro. évavria TocouT@ Gear pw K.T.A. Schol. 

2 Plat. Symp. 194 A émAnopov pevT’ Aristoph. Vesp. 1104 (of the q@éevov) 
dy etn, & Aydbav, eineiv Toy Swxpatn, aT TOMS Gearpoetdns &.7.A. 
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of the orchestra, with the chorus in front of them, they would 
have been hardly visible to the majority of the audience. An 
occasional glimpse of them might have been caught, as the 
chorus in the foreground moved to and fro, but that would have 
been all. It is difficult to believe that the Athenians should 
have been contented with this arrangement for more than two 
hundred years, and should not have resorted to the simple 
device of raising the actors upon an elevated platform. This 
difficulty becomes all the more striking, when we remember that 
the principal tendency of the Greek drama during~the fifth 
and fourth centuries was to increase the importance of the 
actors, and to diminish the importance. of the chorus. For 
these various reasons it is impossible to accept Dérpfeld’s 
theory. The inherent improbabilities of the suggestion are 
extremely great; and the passages in Aristophanes appear to 
prove decisively that in the fifth century the actors stood on 
a considerably higher level than the chorus. 

The wall which supported the stage in front was called the 
hyposkenion, In the original stage-buildings at Athens there 
was no permanent hyposkenion of stone, but a temporary 
wooden stage was erected each year. In later times the hypo- 
skenion was always built of stone. According to Pollux it was 
decorated with pillars and small statues’. This statement is con- 
firmed by existing remains. The front of the stage of Phaedrus 
at Athens is ornamented with a series of bas-reliefs. The 
hyposkenion at Epidaurus, which is very well preserved, con- 
sists of a simple wall, twelve feet high, with eighteen pilasters 
supporting an entablature. The illustration represents a re- 
storation of one end of this hyposkenion®. The letter a denotes 
the door leading from the end of the hyposkenion into the 
orchestra. It has been remarked already that the presence of 


1 Poll. iv. 124 7d 58 imocKHNov Kloot 
kai dyadpatios Kexdopnro mpds Td Oéa- 
Tpov TeTpapypévors, ind 7d Aoyelov Kel- 
pevov. When Athenaeus (631 E) * The illustration is taken from Bau- 
speaks of a flute-player ‘waiting inthe — meister’s Denkmiiller, vol. iii. y. Theater- 
hyposkenion,’ till his turn came to per- _gebiinde. 
form, it is uncertain whether the word 


there denotes a room under the stage, 


or is used generally for the whole of the 
stage-buildings. 


doors leading through the hyposkenion into the orchestra ap- 
pears to have been a peculiarity of the theatre at Epidaurus. 
The door marked 6 stands further back, and opens into the 
side-entrance. It would be by this door, or the corresponding 
one at the other end, that the chorus made their entrance into 
the orchestra. 

Usually the actors stood on the stage, and the chorus in 
the orchestra. But sometimes the actors descended into the 
orchestra; and still more frequently the chorus ascended the 
stage. It was therefore necessary to have a means of com- 
munication between those two parts of the theatre. For this 
purpose steps were erected against the centre of the hypo- 
skenion’. No traces of such steps have been preserved in any 
of the Greek theatres. In Roman theatres they are occasionally 
met with. For instance, the stage of Phaedrus at Athens, which 
is entirely Roman in style, has a flight of five stone steps in the 
centre leading down into the orchestra. But though there are 
no actual remains of these steps in any of the Greek theatres, 
they are expressly mentioned by ancient writers, and frequently 
occur in the vase-paintings of the third century B.c. from Magna 
Graecia, in which comic scenes are represented. A copy of one 
of the scenes is inserted on the next page, to show the style and 
formation of the steps®. It is probable that in the Greek theatres 
they were made of wood, and did not form a permanent part of 


1 Poll. iv. 127 eioeAOdvres BE ward Be twes ey TodtopKig KAipdKov yévn 
Thy opxhotpay emt tiv oxnviy dvaBal- mapandnora Tots TiWWepevors ev Tois Oed- 
yovot 51d KAipdKov THs 5& KAipakos of pois mpds TA mpocKAVA TOIs bTOKpITALS. 
BaOpot xAipaxripes xadodyra. Athen. 2 The illustration is from Wieseler’s 
de Mach. p. 29 (Wesch.) xarecxevacay Denkmaler des Biihnenwesens, ix. 14. 
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the hyposkenion, but were merely set up when required. In 
the first place, there are not only no traces of such steps at 
Epidaurus, but the architectural character of the hyposkenion 
makes it clear that permanent stone steps could never have 
been affixed to it. In the second place, several of the vase- 
paintings from Magna Graecia depict stages with no such 
steps attachéd. In the third place, there is a wall painting at 
Herculaneum representing one of these flights of steps standing 
by itself, with an actor’s mask at the top’. For these reasons 
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it seems fairly certain that the steps in the Greek theatres were 
not permanently affixed to the stage, but could be placed there 
or removed at pleasure. ; 

Usually in Greek theatres the stage was terminated at each 
end by projecting portions of the stage-buildings, called side- 
wings. A door led from the stage into each of these side-wings. 
When this arrangement was adopted the stage practically con- 
sisted of a long narrow strip cut out of the stage-buildings. 
Such was the case in the theatres at Athens and the Peiraeeus. 
But side-wings were not an invariable feature of Greek theatres. 
In some cases the stage was erected in front of the stage- 
buildings, and was merely terminated by a wall at each end. 


} Wieseler Denkmil. ix. 15, iv. 5. 
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An examination of the ground-plan of the theatre at Epidaurus 
will illustrate this statement. The small projections at each 
end of the stage there are not side-wings, but form part of the 
stage itself. The stage is terminated at each side by a wall, 
and beyond this wall there is merely a flight of steps leading 


- down to the ground outside. These flights of steps were prob- 


ably covered over, so that persons ascending them would not be 
seen by the spectators in the auditorium. Where side-wings 
existed, it is probable that they were denoted by the word ‘ para- 
skénia,’ being so called because they lay on. each side of the 
skéné or stage’. 

In the later Greek theatres the wall at the back of the stage 
was built in an elaborate architectural design, and ornamented 
with pillars and. statues. Specimens of back walls of this 
character are still to be seen in the theatres at Tauromenion 
and elsewhere, and Vitruvius gives minute directions for their 
construction. Of course, when dramas were being performed 
the wall at the back of the stage was covered with painted 
scenery, and its architectural beauty was concealed from the 
spectators. But theatres in later times were regularly used for 
meetings of the people, as well as for dramatic performances. 
On such occasions, when the stage was without scenic decor- 
ations, the architectural elegance of the back-wall would add 
greatly to the beauty of the stage-buildings, and form a pleasing 
object to the eye. Speaking of the height of the back-wall, 
Vitruvius directs that its top should be exactly on a level with 
the uppermost part of the auditorium, as it was found that if this 
proportion was observed, the acoustic properties of the audi- 


1 The word zapacx7jma is explained in 
two ways by the commentators, (1) as 
a place beside the stage, used for 
storing stage-properties. Theophrastus 
is mentioned as the authority for this 
explanation. (2) As the side-entrances 
leading on to the stage. See Harp., 
Phot., and Etym. Mag. s. v. tapaceqva ; 
Bekk. Anecd. p. 292; Ulpian on 
Demosth. Meid. § 17. Demosthenes 
(1. c.) accuses Meidias of ‘nailing up 
the paraskenia,’ and so hindering his 


chorus from making its appearance. As 
we do not know in what way the dithy- 
rambic choruses entered the orchestra, 
it is difficult to decide on the exact 
meaning of the word paraskenia. Most 
likely they entered in the same way as 
the dramatic choruses; and Meidias 
nailed up the doors in the side-wings 
which led out into the parodoi. See 
Meineke Frag. Com. Gr. vol. iv. p. 722. 

2 Vitruv. vy. 6; Wieseler Denk- 


miler, iii. 6. 
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torium were much improved?. It is not known for certain 
whether the stage in the early Greek theatres was covered with 
a roof or not. At the Roman theatres of Aspendos and Orang: 
the existing remains prove that the theatre was origin 
roofed over; but there is no sufficient ground for concluding th 
the same was the case in Greek theatres of the early period x 
Both Vitruvius and Pollux, in describing the scenery used in 
a Greek theatre, speak of three doors at the back of the stage. 
As a matter of fact, in all the later Greek theatres, the wall at 
the back of the stage invariably has five doors*. It is obvious, 
therefore, that all these doors cannot have been used during 
dramatic representations. When the stage was prepared for 
the performance of a play, the two doors on the outside must 
have been covered up by the scenery ; or else, as Albert Miller 
suggests, temporary side-wings must have been erected in front 
of them. This latter supposition is all the more probable, as 
the stages of the later Greek theatres were of enormous length, 
and might have been slightly shortened with advantage. The 
rooms at the back of the stage, as already pointed out, were not 
of any great depth, owing to the simplicity of the scenic appli- 
ances used in the Greek drama. At Athens the distance from 
the back of the stage to the back of the stage-buildings is little 


more than twenty-four feet ; at Epidaurus it is rather less than 
twenty. 


§9. Relative position of Actors and Chorus. 


The different portions of the theatre have now been discussed 
in detail. There is still an important question to be considered, 
which is closely connected with the construction of the theatre, 
and that is the question as to the relative position occupied by 
actors and chorus during a dramatic performance. The ancient 
authorities are perfectly clear upon the subject. According to 
them the actors stood upon the stage, the chorus performed in 


‘ Vitruv. v. 6. 
* Miiller’s Biihnenalt. p. 28; Pau- 
meister’s Denkmaler, iii. p. 1747. 


® Vitruv. v. 6 ; Poll. iv. 124; Miiller’s _ 
Biihnenalt. pp? 120, 121. 
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the orchestra underneath. If it was necessary to ascend from 
the orchestra to the stage, there were steps erected for that very = 
purpose. While the actors were upon the stage, and the 
dialogue was proceeding, the chorus stood with their backs 
towards the audience, and their faces towards the stage’. This 
_ last fact places prominently before us the radical difference 
_ between the Greek chorus, and that of a modern opera. It 
proves conclusively that in the grouping of the actors and 
chorus in a Greek theatre there could be none of that realistic 
imitation of ordinary life which is sometimes to be seen upon 
- the modern stage. To produce effects of this kind would be 
absolutely impossible, when the chorus were standing some 
distance below the actors, and with their backs towards the 
audience. It is most necessary therefore, in discussing the 
external features of a Greek dramatic performance, not to judge 
them by a modern standard, but to remember that the whole 
arrangement was entirely different. The position of the chorus 
in a Greek theatre was not due to any abstract considerations of 
‘propriety, but was merely the result of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Greek drama was developed. Original] 
the performance was almost entirely lyrical, and the stage and © 
the actors were a mere appendage. The chorus, being the 
principal performers, and the most prominent object of atten- 
tion, occupied the central position in the orchestra. The actors 
were placed on a stage behind them, so as to be visible to the 
spectators. Eventually the dialogue between the actors com- 
pletely overshadowed the songs of the chorus, and the lyrical 
element in the performance faded into insignificance. But the 


1 Pollux iv. 123 Kal oxnvy ev broKpt- Kés), Mpos THY oxnviy apedpa, bre be deh- 
trav isiov, h 5& dpxnoTpa Tov xXopov. Oéyrav Tay bron pirav rovs avanaiorous 
Vitruv. v. 7 ampliorem habent orches- Senet, mpos Tov Sipov sisal tat 
tram Graeci et scaenam recessiorem, Ibid. p. 36 eiayer (6 xopds 6 wapiicds) id 
minoreque latitudine pulpitum, quod Ter paydvy oxhyart, apopay eis Tots 
Aoyetov appellant, ideo quod eo tragici dmoxpiras. Diibner ; Prolegom. : de 
et comici actores in scaena peragunt, Comoed. p. 20 elaendow peceeresit 
reliqui autem artifices suas per orches- Tiy dpxnor pay pérpors Trot Biedéyero 
tram praestant actiones. Dindorf Pro- Tots tropitais, Kal mpos THY onnviy édpa 
legom. de Comoed. p. 29 Kal 6r€ pey mpos THs xapqdias. Cp. Schol. Arist. Equit. 
Tovs iroKpiTas dueA€yero (5 Xopos 6 KmpL- 505 5 Dindf, Prolegom. de Com. p. 21. 
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chorus still continued to occupy that prominent position in the 
theatre which its original importance had assigned to it. — 
Nevertheless, great difficulties have been raised in connexion 
with this subject. It has been urged that if the stage was from 
ten to twelve feet high, and the chorus stood in the orchestra 
underneath, any intercourse between the actors and the chorus 
would have been out of the question. Before considering this 
point it will be useful to collect the evidence which is supplied 
by the extant Greek dramas as to the relations between actors 
and chorus in the course of a dramatic performance. In the 
first place in every Greek play conversations are frequent between 
the actors and the chorus, or between the actors and the leader 
of the chorus. Then again actors and chorus often join together 
in the performance of musical passages, each singing alternate 
portions. Besides this there are a few animated scenes, in 
which the chorus, or the leader of the chorus, ascends the stage, 
and comes into actual physical contact with the actors. For 
instance, in the Helen of Euripides, when Theoclymenus is 
rushing back to the palace to kill his sister, the leader of the 
chorus forcibly detains him. In the Oedipus. Coloneus, when 
Creon is attempting to carry off Antigone, he is held back by 
the chorus. In the Knights of Aristophanes the coryphaeus 
hands the sausage-seller an oil-flask and some garlic, to assist 
him in his contest with Cleon’, In addition to these momentary 
appearances of the chorus upon the stage, there are occasional 
scenes in which the chorus occupies the stage for some length 
of time: In the Prometheus Vinctus the Oceanidae enter by 
the stage, and only descend into the orchestra some time after- 
wards. The opening scene of the Eumenides represents the 
Erinyes as sleeping in the temple of Apollo, from whence they 
are subsequently driven. The Supplices of Euripides opens 
with Aethra standing in front of the temple of Demeter, and the 
chorus of matrons kneeling round her, and encircling her with 
suppliant boughs. It is not till the end of the first scene that 
* Eur. Hel. 1621-1641; Soph. O. C. 


856, 857; Arist. Equit. 490-494. 
Other examples of the same sort of thing 


occur in Arist. Acharn. 324-327, Av. 
353-400. 
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they descend into the orchestra. In the Peace of Aristophanes 
the chorus of farmers comes on the stage to help in hauling up 
the statue of Peace, and remains there for a considerable time’. 
Still the instances of the chorus appearing upon the stage, either 
momentarily, or for a length of time, are comparatively rare. In 
all the forty-four Greek plays which have come down to us 
hardly fifteen certain examples are to be found. On the other 
hand the cases are not infrequent, in which the chorus might 
naturally be expected to ascend the stage, and take part in the 
action; but while they are hesitating about doing so, their 
attention is diverted by some unforeseen incident, or by the 
advent of some new personage®. Instances of this kind, in 
which the poet seems to be at especial pains to avoid the neces- 
sity of bringing the chorus on the stage, appear tg show that 
there were certain obstacles in the way of a free and easy inter- 
course between the actors and the chorus. The general result 
then of these investigations is as follows. The actors and the 
chorus were able to converse together without difficulty. If 
necessary the chorus could ascend the stage, and join in the 
action. But they very seldom do so, even when it might natur- 
ally be expected that they would. There must therefore have 
been some difficulty about the appearance of the chorus upon 
the stage. Their presence there must have been felt to be an 
anomaly. 

This conclusion tallies exactly with the facts already stated, 
that the chorus stood in the orchestra underneath the stage, 
with their faces towards the actors, and that the communication 
between orchestra and stage was by means of steps. Under 
such circumstances it is obvious that it must have been im- 
possible for the Greek chorus to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings upon the stage. A further question still arises, 
whether, granting that the actors stood on the stage, and the 
chorus in the orchestra, it is possible that the stage should have 


1 Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 128, 279;  Orest. 132-206 ; Arist. Vesp. 403- 
Eum. 179 ff; Eur. Suppl. 8, 359; 4596. . 
Arist. Pax 426-550. Cp. also Aesch. 2 E. g. Soph. Ajax 328 ff.; Eur. Hee. 
Suppl. 222-506; Eur. Hel. 327-515; 1042 ff,, Androm. 817 ff., &c. 
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been as high as ten or twelve feet. If the stage was of this 
abnormal height, how, it is asked, could actors and chorus 
even converse together with any appearance of fidelity to nature ? 
In order to meet this difficulty it has been suggested that the 
chorus did not stand upon the level of the orchestra, but upon a 
platform erected immediately in front of the stage. This plat- 
form, it is said, must have been some distance lower than the 
stage, or else the persons of the actors would have been con- 
cealed from view by the chorus standing in front of them. At 
the same time it must have been high enough to bring the 
chorus into moderate proximity to the actors, so as to enable 
them to converse together without any great violation of proba- 
bility. This platform for the chorus has been rather a favourite 
conception with the writers upon the subject of the Greek drama. 
Its existence is defended partly upon general grounds, partly by 
an appeal to certain passages in ancient authors. To take the 
ancient authorities first. G. Hermann supposed that the platform 
was called ‘orchestra’ in a narrower sense. He cited a passage 
in Suidas, where the orchestra is described as coming after the 
skéné, and as being a wooden platform on which mimes per- 
formed. But in this passage the context clearly proves that the 
word ‘orchestra’ is used in its later sense as ‘the stage.’ 
Hermann’s view has therefore been very generally discarded’. 


1 G. Hermann Opuse. vi. 2, p. 152 ff. 
The passage occurs in Suidas and Etym. 
Mag. v. bs and also in Schol. Greg. 
Waslank, 355 B (see Hermes for 1872, p. 

490). In all three places it is corrupt 
and mutilated, but the last version of 
the three is the most complete, and runs 
as follows :—oxnvh éorw } pécn Odpa 
TOU OedTpov, mapagknuia Stra evOer Kal 
evOev THs wéons Oipas XaAKa KayKEAAQ 
dv Tad évrds Kal rhs péons Ovpas # iva 
gapéorepov eimw, oxnvy. weTa THY oKN- 
viv evOds kai Ta mapagKenna  dpyhaTpa* 
atrn 6 éorw 6 rémos 6 &k caviday exov 
TO Edaos, Ep’ ob} Oearpifovow of pipor. 
eira pera Thy dpxnotpay Buopds Fv roo 
Avovicou, TeTpaywvoyv oikoddunua KEvov, 
éml rod pécou, d Kadrcirar Oupédn mapa 
Tod Ove, peTa THY Ovpérny 7 KoviaTpa, 
Tovréatt 70 Kata eSapos Tod Pedrpov, 


The passage is very corrupt, and little 
reliance can be placed on any inferences 
derived from it. The description of 
oxnvy as the ‘middle door, the yaAxa 
xaykedAa, and the statement that the 
konistra comes a/ter the thymele, are 
all astonishing, But it is clear that dp- 
xnorpa here means the stage. This 
appears not only from the context, but 
also from the fact that it is said to have 
been the place for the pivo:. Wieseler 
bases upon the above passage his pecu- 
liar theory that the thymele was the 
platform for the chorus, and not an altar 
at all. He relies on the words tezpa- 
yovov oixodépnya Kevov. It is true that 
the passage is obscure. Butif it proves 
one thing more than another, it proves 
that the thymele was the altar of Diony- 
sus, and stood in the orchestra. 
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Wieseler has endeavoured to prove that this platform for the 
chorus was denoted by the word ‘thymele.’ Now ‘thymele’ 
was a word which had a great many meanings in ancient times. 
At present we are only concerned with those which had refer- 
ence to the theatre. As applied to the theatre it meant originally 
the altar of Dionysus in the centre of the orchestra. Subse- 
quently it was extended to denote the orchestra, or space 
surrounding the altar. In later times, when the Roman fashion 
of transferring all performances to the stage very generally 
prevailed, the two words ‘orchestra’ and ‘thymele’ were both 
of them used to denote ‘the stage.’ Hence we have three 
distinct and recognised meanings for the word ‘thymele’ as 
applied to the theatre. 1t denoted, firstly, the altar of Dionysus, 
secondly, the orchestra, thirdly, the stage. If the passages are 
carefully examined, in which it is asserted that ‘thymele’ denotes 
a platform for the chorus in front of the stage, it will be found 
that in the majority of them the word is much more naturally 
explained as meaning the stage itself, or the orchestra. In one 
or two cases the language used is apparently due to a confusion 
between the different meanings of the term. In no case is there 
a clear and definite description of a platform standing half way 
up between the orchestra and the stage’. If such a platform had 
really existed, it seems incredible that there should have been 


1 For 6upéAn =the altar of Dionysus 
in the orchestra see the passages quoted 
on p. 133. For @upéAn=dpxnotpa see 
p- 133. For 6upéAn=Aoyetor see Bekk. 
Anecd. p. 292 oxnv7} & éotly 4 viv Aeyo- 
pevn Ovpédn, Schol. Arist. Equit. 149 
ds 8 éy Oupédn 5& 7d avaBave. In 
addition to the Scholium quoted in the 
preceding note, the following passages 
are cited to prove that OvpeAy some- 
times = the special platform for the 
chorus, between the orchestra and the 
stage, (1) Anth. Pal. vii. 21 moAda- 
sis ev Oupédqar Kad év oenvijor TeOnAwS | 

«Bdaods *Axapvirns Kicods #.T.A. (2) 
Corp. Inser. Gr. 6750 défav parjeccay 
évl oxnvaior AaBodear | navtoins aperhs 
évy pelyos, «ira xopotar | moAAdKs ev 


Ovpédas. (3) Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 536 
(Dindf.) 6 xopds Gre eioger Y tH Spxq- 
arpa 7 (MS. 4) éo7t Ovpéan. (4) Poll. 
iv. 123 Kal oxnvy pev wronpirayv idiov, % 
5é dpynortpa TOU x opod, év 7 Kal h OvpéArn, 
cite Baud mt ovoa cite Bwpds. (5) 
Isidor. Origg. xviii. 47 et dicti thymelici, 
quod olim in orchestra stantes cantabant 
super pulpitum quod thymele vocaba- 
tur. In the first and second passages 
Oupédn obviously=dpynorpa. In the 
third passage it=épxjo7pa or Bwpds 
Avovicov, according as # or 7 is read. 
In the fourth passage there is apparently 
a confusion of the two meanings of 
OupéAn as ‘astage’ and ‘an altar.’ In 
the fifth passage the two meanings of 
‘ orchestra’ and ‘stage’ are confused. 
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no mention of it. The language of Vitruvius in particular is 
hardly explicable on the supposition that such a platform was in 
use. He says that in a Roman theatre the stage was much 
deeper than among the Greeks, because it had to contain all the 
performers, chorus as well as actors. It was only five feet high, 
in order that the senators sitting in the orchestra might be able 
to see down to the end of it. In a Greek theatre on the other 
hand the chorus performed in the orchestra, the actors upon the 
stage. The stage was therefore much narrower, and was from 
ten to twelve feet high. It is hardly credible that Vitruvius 
would have expressed himself in this way, if the Greek chorus 
had occupied a platform five or six feet below the level of the 
stage. As far then as ancient authorities are concerned, the 
theory as to the existence of a platform for the chorus finds 
absolutely no support. 

On general grounds there are several fatal objections to the 
theory. In the first place, if it were correct, we should have to 
believe that the Greeks first of all constructed an orchestra for 
the chorus to perform in; then built a stage twelve feet high ; 
then, finding they had made their stage a great deal too lofty, 
got out of the difficulty by erecting a platform each year, to bring 
the chorus within reach of the actors. To suppose that the 
Greeks acted in this way would be to suppose that they were 
altogether deficient in common sense. In the second place it 
must not be forgotten that the performances at the City Dionysia 
consisted of dithyrambs as well as dramas. The dithyrambic 
choruses contained fifty members, and stood in a circular posi- 
tion, They must therefore have required a very considerable 
space for their performances. The oblong platform in front of 
the stage would not have been large enough to accommodate 
them, but would have been large enough to encroach very 
extensively upon the orchestra, and to drive the dithyrambic 
choruses into one end of it. That such was the case is most 
improbable. In the third place, in the theatre at Epidaurus 
there are no traces of any appliances for the erection of the” 


1 Vitruv. v. 6, 7, 
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supposed platform. We should have expected to find holes in 
the floor of the orchestra, and sockets in the hyposkenion, for 
the reception of the beams by which the platform was supported. 
But neither at Epidaurus nor elsewhere are any such traces to 
be found. Fourthly, on the floor of the orchestra at Epidaurus 


__-a large circle is marked out with a stone border immediately in 


front of the stage. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
this circle was intended for the performances of the’ chorus. 
Fifthly, at the end of the Wasps the chorus make their exit 
dancing, headed by Philocleon and the sons of Carcinus. If 
they had occupied an elevated platform in the orchestra, this 
form of exit would have been impossible. For these reasons, 
combined with the silence of ancient writers, there appears to 
be no doubt that the platform for the chorus in front of the stage 
must be regarded as a fiction of modern times. 

As to the enormous height of the Greek stage, and the 
difference in altitude between the position of the chorus and 
that of the actors, perhaps it will not appear so incongruous, if 
we carefully dismiss from our minds all associations derived 
from the modern stage, and if we remember the vast size of the 
ancient theatres. We should regard the chorus in the fore- 
ground, with its carefully arranged groups, as the prominent 
feature in the spectacle; while the actors on the long and 
narrow stage behind formed a picturesque background, after 
the fashion of a frieze or bas-relief. Still there is no doubt 
some difficulty in imagining a conversation between persons in 
the orchestra and persons on a stage twelve feet above them. 
Perhaps during the fifth century the stage was not so high as 
at a subsequent period, and this may be the solution of the 
difficulty. It was only in the plays of the fifth century that 
there was any very close connexion and intercourse between 
chorus and actors, orchestra and stage. In the fourth century 
the chorus disappeared almost entirely from comedy, and in 
tragedy its functions came to be confined to the duty of merely 
singing interludes. It is true that there were frequent revivals 
of the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. But the 
number of such revivals was small, compared with the number 
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of original plays produced at that time. Later on, even in the 
plays of the great tragedians, the choral parts were curtailed or 
omitted’. Speaking roughly therefore it may be said that it 
was only in the drama of the fifth century that the chorus took 
a prominent part in the progress of each piece, and it was only 
at that period that a close connexion between the orchestra 
and the stage was desirable. Now the evidence as to the 
height of the Greek stage depends upon two sources, the state- 
ment of Vitruvius, and the remains of the theatre at Epidaurus. 
This evidence, at the earliest,does not bring us any further back 
than the middle of the fourth century*. All we know as to the 
stage in the Athenian theatre during the fifth century is that it 
was not a permanent erection at all, but merely a temporary 
structure of wood. There is no need to suppose that its height 
was definitely fixed at that time. It may have varied at different 
periods, and the average height may have been six or seven 
feet instead of ten or twelve. The subsequent raising of the 
stage may have been connected with the curtailment of the 
chorus. Of course all this is mere conjecture. At any rate the 
suggestion that there was.a special platform for the chorus has 
been shown to be utterly improbable and unsupported. The 
other theory, that during the fifth century actors and chorus 
were both in the orchestra and on the same level, appears to be 
conclusively disproved by certain passages in Aristophanes, as 
well as by other considerations. All that can be regarded as 
fairly well established is that from the earliest period the chorus 
performed in the orchestra, and the actors upon an elevated 
stage. From the middle of the fourth century onwards this 
stage was from ten to twelve feet high. As to its height during 
the fifth century, this is a point upon which it is impossible to 
speak with certainty. 


§ 10. Various details. 


To return to the subject of the construction of the theatre in 
general. It is obvious that, considering the enormous size of 


? Dio Chrysost. or, xix, p. 288, Dindf, ® See above, p. 142. 
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the building, and the immense number of spectators which it 
was intended to accommodate, the greatest attention must have 
been bestowed upon its acoustic properties. Vitruvius is most 
emphatic upon the necessity of keeping this object in view, 
when choosing a site for a theatre. The situation against the 
side of a hill, and the gentle and symmetrical upward slope of 
the tiers of seats, are mentioned as qualities by which acoustic 
excellence was ensured. The height of the stage-buildings was 
also of great importance. It was found that the best results 
were obtained by making them exactly the same height as the 
uppermost parts of the auditorium’. The wooden stage also 
contributed to make the voices of the actors more audible. 
When Alexander the Great wished to have a stage built en- 
tirely of bronze, it was pointed out to him that this material 
would be fatal from the acoustic point of view*. Vitruvius 
mentions a peculiar practice which was adopted for the purpose 
of adding resonance to the voices of the actors. Hollow 
vessels of bronze, of different tones, were suspended in niches 
in various parts of the auditorium. When a sound was uttered 
of the same tone as that of any of the vessels, its resonance 
was increased. He states that this custom, though not adopted 
in Rome, existed in many Greek and Italian theatres; and 
that Mummius, after his capture of Corinth, brought back 
several of these vessels from the theatre there. In the remains 
of the existing theatres no traces are to be found of the niches 
he describes*. It is probable that the whole plan was merely an 
experiment adopted in a few special cases. As far as Athens 
was concerned, no such extraneous assistance to the voice was 
necessary. Experiments at the present day have shown that 
the acoustic properties of the theatre of Dionysus are excellent ; 
and this must have been still more the case when the stage- 
buildings were standing. Probably therefore, in spite of the 
vast numbers of the audience, the persons in the back rows 
could hear the words spoken in the orchestra and upon the 


1 Vitruv. v. 6. 8 Vitruv. v. 5; Baumeister’s Denk- 
2 Plut. Non posse suaviter &c., miler, vol. ili. p. 1741. 
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stage much more clearly than might at first sight have been 
supposed. 

Another point mentioned by Vitruvius in connexion with the 
theatre is the advantage of erecting porticoes in the rear of the 
stage-buildings, to serve as a shelter for the people in case of a 
sudden shower of rain, and also for the convenience of the 
choregi. He adds that at Athens there were three buildings 
close to the theatre, which served admirably for this purpose. 
These were the Odeum, the temple of Dionysus, and the 
Portico of Eumenes'. The Odeum here referred to must be 
that built by Pericles, since the only other one existing in the 
time of Vitruvius was close to the spring called Enneakrounos ”: 
The exact position of the Odeum of Pericles has not been 
determined with certainty. The temple of Dionysus mentioned 
by Vitruvius is apparently the older of the two temples, marked 
D in the plan, and lying to the south-west of the original stage- 
buildings. The Portico of Eumenes is supposed to have been 
built by Eumenes II in the beginning of the second century 
B.c. and it is thought that traces of it are to be found 
stretching westwards from the theatre*. Immediately to the 
south of the stage-buildings are the foundations of a hall of late 
date, marked C in the plan. Possibly this may have been 
some erection in connexion with the theatre, built for the 
purposes described by Vitruvius. In the theatre itself there 
was no protection for the people either from the sun or from 
the rain. The huge canvass awnings, suspended upon masts, 
which the Latin writers refer to, were an invention of the 
Italians, and were only adopted in Greek theatres at a very 
late period *. 

The interior of the theatre at Athens was decorated with the 
statues of various public persons, some distinguished, others 
not. In the time of Lycurgus bronze statues were erected in 
honour of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides®. Pausanias 


1 Vitruv. v. 9. School at Athens, vol. i. p. 127. 


* Plut. Pericles, p. 160. A; Pausan.i. | * Val. Max. ii. 4. 6; Corps Inscr. 
14. I. Gr. 4283. 
° Wheeler, in Papers of the American 5 Plut. X orat. p. 841 F. 
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mentions that in his time there were several statues of dramatic 
poets in the theatre, but, with the exception of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Menander, they were all very obscure in- 
dividuals*, Astydamas, the tragic poet, was voted a statue in 
the theatre on account of the excellence of his tragedy called 


Parthenopaeus. He wrote an epigram to be inscribed upon 


the base, regretting that he had not been born in the time of 
the great tragic writers, so as to be able to compete with worthy 
antagonists. The Athenians were so disgusted with his con- 
ceit, that they refused to allow the epigram to be inscribed, and 
the expression ‘to praise one’s self like Astydamas’ passed into 
a proverb*. In addition to the statues of the dramatic poets 
there were also statues of Themistocles and Miltiades, each 
with a captured Persian standing beside him*. In later times it 
is stated that a statue of Eurycleides the conjuror was erected 
in the theatre*. It is probable that during the reign of Hadrian 
thirteen statues of him were placed in the thirteen different 
blocks of the auditorium. The inscriptions on the bases of 
four of these statues have been found in the existing remains 
of the theatre®. Besides the statues there were also various 
inscriptions and tablets connected with theatrical affairs. <A 
copy of the decree of the Amphictyonic Council, conferring 
certain privileges upon the Athenian actors, was inscribed in 
stone and put up in the theatre®. Numerous records of dra- 
matic and dithyrambic contests were erected either in the theatre, 
or the immediate neighbourhood. There were lists of the victors 
in all the competitions at the Lenaea and City Dionysia., There 
were lists of all the tragedies and comedies ever produced in 
the theatre at Athens. There were lists of all the poets and 
actors who had competed there, with the number of their 
victories appended to each name. A complete account of these 
various records has already been given at the end of the first 


chapter’. 
1 Pausan. i. 21. I. * Athen. p. 19 E. 
2 Suidas v. cavriy enaveis. 5 Corp. Inscr. Att. iii. 464, 46-4668, 
3 Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535, ed- Din- ® Corp. Inscr. Att. il. 551. 

dorf, 7 See chap. i. pp. 59-62. 
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' Before concluding this description of the theatre of Dionysus 
it may be interesting to give some account of the various other 
purposes for which it was used at different times, in addition 
to its primary object as a place for dramatic representations. 
From the earliest period the contests between the dithyrambic 
choruses were held in the theatre. The recitations of the 
rhapsodists and the competitions between the harp-players were 
also transferred to the same place from the Odeum in which 
they had been held previously’. Besides this various cere: 
monies unconnected with art took place in the theatre during 
the festivals of Dionysus. The large audiences attracted by the 
’ dramatic performances at the City Dionysia made it a suitable 
occasion for displays of various kinds. It was in the theatre 
at the City Dionysia that the orphan sons of soldiers, after 
being educated by the state, were publicly paraded, before 
being dismissed from state control. On the same occasion 
the tribute collected from the allies was exhibited in the 
orchestra, as a proof of the power and magnificence of the 
Athenian empire. When crowns were bestowed upon deserv- 
ing citizens, it was a special mark of honour for the fact to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the City Dionysia*%» The annual 
cock-fight in commemoration of the Persian invasion was 
held in the theatre.’ But the most important of the nons 
dramatic purposes for which the theatre came to be used was 
that of meeting-place for the assemblies of the people.’ In the 
fifth and fourth centuries the regular place of assembly was the 
Pnyx. But already at a very early period special assemblies 
used to be held in the theatre after each festival of Dionysus, to 
discuss matters connected with the festival. These semi- 
religious meetings probably paved the way to the later practice 
of holding ordinary meetings there. As early as the year 
411, on the occasion of the overthrow of the Four Hundred, 

1 Hesych. v. BBetov. depicted in the act of setting cocks to 

2 See chap. ii. p. 89. : fight. The significance of the reliefs is 

S Aelian. Var. Hist. ii, 28. On the explained by the fact that the annual 
outside of the arms, in the throne of the  cock- -fight was held in the theatre. See 


priest of Dionysus, there are two bas- —_Julius in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 
reliefs, in which kneeling Cupids are vol. xiii. p, 198, 


swallowers, conjurors, 


gladiatorial combats. 
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Thucydides mentions that an assembly of the ase was held 


in the theatre. It was in the theatre that the meeting was 


convened which condemned Phocion and his friends to death 
in 317 B.c. In 295 B.c. Demetrius, after capturing the city, | 
summoned a gathering of the people in the theatre’. These 
meetings were all of a special character, and were not regular 
assemblies of the people ; but they served as precedents for the 
use of the theatre for political, as opposed to religious and 
artistic, purposes. Similarly we are told on the authority of 
Aristotle that the Ephebi received their shields and spears from 
the state at assemblies of the people in the theatre*. After the 
middle of the third century the theatre became the regular 
meeting-place. The Pnyx henceforward was only used for 
assemblies for the election of magistrates*. In this later period 
the theatre was also used for various exhibitions which seemed 
unworthy of its character as a temple of Dionysus. Sword- 
and exhibitors of puppet-shows are 
mentioned among the entertainers who occupied the stage which 
had formerly been dignified by Euripides‘. But the greatest 
degradation which the theatre at Athens ever suffered was when, 
under the influence of Roman custom, it was given up to 
This was a pollution which called forth 
indignant protests from writers such as Philostratus and Dio 


Chrysostom °, 


1 Demosth. Meid. § 9; Thucyd. viii. 
93,94; Plut. Phoc. p.757 D, Demetr. p. 
905A; Miiller (Biihnenalt. p. 74) is mis- 
taken in stating, on the authority of 
Diod. xvi. 84, that on the news of the 
capture of Elatea in 339, the Athenians 
hastily assembled in the theatre. The 
description in Diodorus is merely a 
paraphrase of the celebrated description 
in Demosth. de Cor. § 169. Demos- 
thenes says that at daybreak, before the 
Senate had transacted the preliminary 
business, the people had already taken 


their seats inthe Pnyx (avw xajjro). 
When Diodorus says that they met in 
the theatre, he is merely using the lan- 
guage of his own time, the theatre being 
then the regular meeting-place. 

2 Harpocrat. v. mepimodos, 

$ Poll. viii. 132. 

* Plut. Lycurg. pr 51 E; Athen. p. 
1g E; Alciphron iii, 20. 

5 Dio Chrysost. or. xxxi. p. 386, 
Dindf.; Philostrat. vit. Apoll. iv. 22 
(vol. i. p. 142, ed. Kayser), 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


THE SCENERY. 
§ 1. General character of the Scenery. 


THE scenery in use upon the Attic stage was simple in 
character and limited in amount, compared with that employed 
in a modern theatre. Elaborate set pieces and gorgeous spec- 
_tacular effects were entirely unknown. The principal expense 
in the production of a play was the training of the chorus, the 
payment of the actors, and the supply of suitable dresses. The 
scenery was never made the prominent feature of the exhibition. 
All that was desired was an appropriate background to show off 
to advantage the figures of the performers. The simplicity in 
the character of the ancient scenery was a necessary result of 
the peculiar construction of the stage. The Attic stage was 
a long and narrow strip, little more than ten feet in depth, and 
bounded in the rear by an immovable wall, which could neither 
be drawn asunder, nor pushed backwards or forwards. Under 
these circumstances any representation of the interior of a 
building was quite out of the question. All those elaborate 
spectacular illusions, which are rendered practicable by the 
great depth of the modern stage, were impossible in an ancient 
theatre. Nothing more was required than to cover over the 
permanent wall at the back with a suitable view. Then again, 
in addition to the simplicity of the mechanical arrangements, 
the number of scenes in use upon the Attic stage was very 
limited in amount. Not only was a change of scene in the 
course of the same play practically unknown, but there was 
often very little difference between one play and another as 
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regards the character of the scenery required. Each of the 
three great branches of the drama had a background of a con- 
ventional type specially appropriated to itself, and this typical 
background was the one usually adopted. When therefore a 
series of tragedies was being exhibited, or a series of comedies, 
it must often have happened that the same scenery would do 
duty for two or three plays in succession. Thus the question 
of the scenery was one of the smallest of the difficulties which 
the Attic stage-manager had to contend with. Very little 
variety was necessary, and the mechanical arrangements were 
simple in the extreme. 

At the same time it would be a mistake to suppose that there 
was anything poor or mean in the scenery of the Athenian 
theatre. The greatest period of the Attic drama corresponded 
with the greatest period of Attic art. Poets like Aeschylus and 
Sophocles personally superintended the mounting of their plays. 
It is safe therefore to conclude that the scenery was thoroughly 
in harmony with the rest of the performance, and was as elabo- 
rate as the nature of the Greek drama required. It would have 
been alien to the simplicity of the Attic taste to have allowed 
the poetry and the acting to be overshadowed by gorgeous spec- 
tacles and magnificent decorations. The prominent feature in 
an Athenian dramatic performance was the chorus in the fore- 
ground, with its graceful arrangement and picturesque dresses. 
Above the chorus, on the narrow stage, stood the actors and 
‘mute figures, arranged in line, and dressed in brilliant colours. 
The long scene in the rear formed a pleasing background, and 
showed off the persons of the actors to advantage. It presented 
a broad expanse to the eye; but not much attempt was made to 
convey the ideas of depth and of distance. In its general effect 
the scene upon the stage resembled a long frieze or bas-relief 
painted in brilliant colours, rather than a picture with a distant 
perspective. 

It was only by a process of very gradual development 
that the scenic arrangements and general mounting of a 
play were brought to that pitch of excellence which they dis- 
played during the latter part of the fifth century and afterwards. 
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The art of stage decoration among the Greeks grew out of very 
small beginnings. During the earliest period of the drama the 
background to the actor’s platform consisted merely of some 
booth or covered erection for the performer to change his dress 
in. Out of this booth and platform were developed the stage 
and stage-buildings of a later period. At first the whole struc- 
ture was of wood, and the background to the stage consisted of 
a bare hoarding, with doors. for the actors to enter by. There 
was no painted scenery, and no attempt.was made to give an 
actual representation of the scene in which the action was 
supposed to be taking place. Everything was left to the 
imagination of the spectators. ‘In this respect the early Attic 
stage resembled our own Elizabethan drama, in which scenery 
was practically unknown, and the back of the stage consisted 
merely of a bare wall. When. Aeschylus made his first © 
appearance as a tragic writer things were still in this primi- 
tive condition. The progress of the art of stage decoration 
can be distinctly traced in the extant plays of Aeschylus. In 
the Supplices, the earliest of his tragedies, there is no mention 
of any scenery in the background, no clear definition of the 
exact spot where the action is taking place. The only thing 
that is distinctly referred to is the altar of the gods at which the 
suppliants take shelter. In this respect, in the total absence of 
local colouring, the Supplices differs from all the other Greek 
plays which have been preserved. It may therefore be con- 
cluded with certainty that at the time when the Supplices was 
produced the scenic art was still in its infancy. The back of 
the stage was merely a bare wall, and the only attempt at 
decoration consisted in placing upon the stage such properties 
as were required by the particular play. In the Supplices there 
was an altar, and that was all’, In the Prometheus Vinctus the 
scene of the action is clearly defined as a rocky region of the 
Caucasus. But in all probability the rock to which Prometheus 
is chained was merely built up upon the stage, and no attempt 
was made to give an elaborate representation of the view, The 
scene of the Persae is before the palace of King Xerxes, and the 
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palace is distinctly referred to in the course of the play’. But in 
the Seven against Thebes, which was produced five years after 
the Persae, there is again very little local colouring. All is’ 
vague and indistinct. The scene of the play is not far from 
the Acropolis at Thebes, but there is no mention of any 


_ palace or other building from which the actors make their 


entrance*, In the Oresteia, the last dramatic production of . 
Aeschylus, a great advance is noticeable in the art of scenic 
decoration. In all the three plays of which the trilogy is 
composed the scene of the action is very clearly defined, 
and very frequently referred to. The first two tragedies take 
place in front of the palace of Agamemnon at Argos; the 
scene of the third is partly before the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, partly before that of Athéné at Athens*. By this 
time painted scenery had been invented, and was doubtless 
used in the Oresteia. The contrast between the earliest and 
the latest of the tragedies of Aeschylus, as regards local colour- 
ing and allusions to the scene of action, is very marked and 
conspicuous, and clearly denotes the advance which had been 
made in the manner of mounting a play. It is also noticeable 
that in all the three tragedies of the Oresteia the machine called 
the ekkykléma is employed‘. It is obvious, therefore, that by 
this time the stage-buildings had reached a certain degree of 
elaboration, else such an appliance could hardly have been 
used. Whether they were still of wood, or had already been 
built of stone, in any case they probably resembled in their 
general character and arrangement the stage-buildings of a later 
period. 

By the middle of the fifth century the use of painted scenery 
had fully established itself. After this period no great change 
was made in the general system of mounting a play. There 
was still, no doubt, much room for improvement in the manner in 
which the work was carried out. The art of scene-painting was 
brought to greater perfection by succeeding generations, and 


1 Aesch. Pers. 159, 160. 35, 242. c 
2 Aesch. Theb. . 4 Aesch. Agam. 1372 ff., Choeph. 
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various mechanical appliances and devices were introduced. 
But by the middle of the fifth century the general method of 
stage decoration had been finally settled, and was only modified 
in details at a subsequent period. Taking this date as our 
starting-point, it will be interesting to consider the question as 
to the number and character of the scenes most in use upon the 
Attic stage. Our principal authority will be the Greek plays 
still in existence. 

Vitruvius divides scenery into three classes—tragic, comic, 
and satyric. According to his description the salient features 
in a tragic scene were columns, pediments, statues, and other 
signs of regal magnificence. In comedy the scene represented 
a private house, with projecting balconies, and windows looking 
out upon the stage. The scenery in the satyric drama con- 
sisted of a rustic region, with trees, caverns, mountains, and 
other objects of the same kind’. The above list is not in- 
tended to be an exhaustive one. It merely describes in general 
outline the type of scene which was most characteristic of each 
of the three great branches of the drama. At the same time it 
is more exhaustive than might at first sight be supposed. If the 
extant Greek dramas are examined, it will be found that in 
the great majority of cases the scenery conforms to the general 
type described by Vitruvius. To take the tragic poets first. 
Twenty-five tragedies by Sophocles and Euripides have been 
preserved. In no less than seventeen out of the twenty-five 
the scene is laid in front of a palace or a temple*®. In all these 
cases the general character of the scenery would be exactly 
such as Vitruvius describes. The prominent feature would 
be a magnificent building, with columns, pediments, and sta- 
tues. Of the remaining eight tragedies, there are four in which 
the scene consists of an encampment, with tents in the back- 
ground*®. The other four all require special scenery. In the 
Philoctetes the scene is laid in front of a cavern in a desert 


1 Vitruv. v. 6. Iph. T i 
itruy ph. Taur., Andr., Suppl., Heraclid. 
: ao Viz. Soph. O.R., Antig., Electr., * Viz, Bor He, Troad., Iph. Aul., 
Trach. ; Eur. Alc., Med., Hipp., Here. Rhesus. 
Fur., Phoen., Hel., Orest., Bacch., Ion, 
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island. In the Ajax it is laid partly before the tent of Ajax, 
partly in a sclitary quarter by the sea-shore. The background 
in the Oedipus Coloneus consists of a country region, with the 
sacred enclosure of the Eumenides in the centre. Finally, the 
Electra of Euripides is altogether exceptional in having its 
scene laid before a humble country cottage. On the whole the 
evidence of the extant tragedies tends to confirm the statement 
of Vitruvius, and exemplifies the conventional character of 
Greek tragic scenery. In the great majority of instances the 
background would be an imposing pile of buildings, adorned 
with various architectural embellishments. As to the satyric 
drama, the Cyclops of Euripides is the only specimen of this 
class of composition which has been preserved. The scene 
there corresponds exactly to the description of Vitruvius, and 
consists of a country region, with the cave of Polyphemus in 
the centre.. There can be little doubt that in all satyric dramas 
the background was of much the same character. As the 
chorus always consisted of satyrs, whose dwelling was in the 
forest, the scene of the play would naturally be laid in some 
deserted country district. In regard to comedy, it is necessary 
to distinguish between the Old Comedy and the New. The 
scene in the New Comedy was almost invariably laid in front 
of an ordinary private house, as is proved by the adaptations 
of Plautus and Terence. In the Old Comedy, to judge from 
the extant plays of Aristophanes, the same was generally the 


case. In six out of the eleven comedies of Aristophanes, the 


background consists merely of a house, or of houses standing 
side by side’. In four others the principal. part of the action 
takes place before a house. In the Thesmophoriazusae the 
scene consists of a house and a temple standing side by side. 
In the Lysistrata there is a private house, and near it the 
entrance to the Acropolis. In the Acharnians the opening 
scene ‘takes place in “the Pnyx; the rest of the action is 
carried on before the houses of Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and 
Lamachus. The scene in the Knights is laid partly before the 


1 Viz. the Wasps, Peace, Clouds, Frogs, Ecclesiazusae, Plutus. 
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house of Demos, and partly in the Pnyx. The only comedy 
in which the scenery is of an altogether exceptional character is 
the Birds, in which the background consists of a wild country 
region, filled with rocks, and trees, and bushes. It appears, 
therefore, that even in the Old Comedy there was not much 
_ variety in the scenery. 

‘The result of this examination of the extant plays i is to prove 
that the number of scenes required on the Attic stage was not 
very large. In most plays the action took place before a 
palace, or a temple, or a private house. In such cases it is 
probable that the same scenes were used over and over again ; 
and if it was necessary to make any distinction between the 
scenes in different plays, a rearrangement of the ornaments 
and properties upon the stage would suffice for all practical 
purposes. On the Athenian stage the scenery was entirely 
subordinated to the music and the acting. It helped to carry 
out the illusion, but was never allowed to predominate. To 
make spectacular effects the prominent feature in a dramatic 
performance would have been utterly foreign to the taste of the 
Athenians. 


§ 2. Mechanical arrangements for the Scenery. 


The scenery consisted of painted curtains or boards, which 
were affixed to the wall at the back of the stage. The ordinary 
name for a scene was skéné or proskénion'. According to 
Aristotle the invention of scene-painting was due to Sophocles. 
Vitruvius on the other hand assigns it to Aeschylus*, His 
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_ account of the matter is precise and full of detail. He says 
q that the first tragic scene ever painted was made by a certain 
Agatharchus under the superintendence of Aeschylus, and that 
Agatharchus wrote a book upon the subject. His example was 
followed by Democritus and Anaxagoras, who composed similar 
- treatises, In these works they laid down the rules of per- 
__ Spective, and pointed out the proper method of producing upon 
the flat surface of a scene the effect of gradations of distance. 
The account in Vitruvius has a great appearance of accuracy, 
and it is probable that he is correct in ascribing the intro- 
' duction of scene-painting to Aeschylus. But it is clear that 
it cannot have come into use much before the middle of the 
fifth century; otherwise there would have been no grounds 
for assigning the invention to Sophocles, who only began to 
exhibit in 468. The statements of Vitruvius prove that the art 
was rapidly brought by the Greeks to a very considerable 
degree of perfection. 

As the mechanical arrangements for fixing up the scenery 
have not been described by any of the ancient writers, a 
detailed account of the matter is impossible. But several facts 
of a general character can be deduced from the testimony of the 
existing plays. It is therefore not difficult to form a rough 
conception of the arrangements which must have been adopted 
in preparing the back of the stage for a dramatic representation. 
In all Greek plays the action was supposed to take place in the 
open air. The scene was generally laid before some building 
or tent, or-in a country district with a rock or cavern in the 
background. The upper portion of the painted scene repre- 
sented merely the sky, and was probably the same in all 
dramas. The lower portion was separable from the upper, and 
on it was delineated the building or landscape which the par- 
ticular play required. This lower portion of the scene must 
have stood some small distance in front of the upper portion. 
It is impossible that the whole scene should have been in one 
piece, and have ascended in a straight line from the bottom to 
the top of the stage. If this had been the case there would have 
been no room for the narrow ledge or platform, which Pollux 
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calls the ‘distegia’’ The distegia was a contrivance which ~ 
enabled actors to take their stand upon the roof of a palace or 
private house. (Several instances of its use are to be found in 
the existing Greek plays. For example, the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus opens/with the watchman sitting upon the roof of 
the palace at Argos, and waiting for the beacon’s signal. In 
the Phoenissae of Euripides Antigone and the ‘attendant mount 
upon the roof to get a view of the army encamped outside 
the city. In the concluding scene of the Orestes Hermione 
and Orestes are seen standing upon the roof of the palace. 
Examples are also not infrequent in comedy. In the Achar- 
nians the wife of Dicaeopolis views the procession from the 
roof of the house. At the commencement of the Wasps 
Bdelycleon is seen sleeping upon the roof, and his father 
Philocleon tries to escape through the chimney. At the end of 
the Clouds Strepsiades climbs up by a ladder to the roof of 
the phrontisterion, in order to set it on fire. The distegia must 
also have been used in such scenes as that in which Evadne 
appears upon the summit of a cliff, and that in which Lysistrata 
and Myrrhina are seen upon the battlements of the Acropolis* 
It follows from these examples that there must have been room 
enough between the top of the palace or other building, and 
the surface of the scene behind it, to allow a narrow ledge 
or platform to be inserted. The arrangements for the pur- 
pose could hardly have been carried out in any other way 
than that described above. ‘The scene must have con- 
sisted of two portions, the upper and the lower. The upper 
portion, representing the sky, must have been affixed to the 
permanent wall at the back of the stage, and probably remained 
_the same in all dramas. The lower portion, representing the 
building or landscape, would be fastened to a wooden frame a 
short distance in front of the permanent back-wall. | There 
* Poll. iv. 129 } 8 &oreyia wor’ piv — ovarw # ypddia } yovaia KaraBdérer. 
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would thus be room for the erection of the ledge or distegia 
between the wooden frame and the wall at the back. 

If the scene represented a dwelling-house, there were windows 
in the upper storey, out of which the characters could peer upon 
the stage. Such windows are mentioned by Vitruvius, and in- 
~ Stances of their use occur in the extant comedies. For example 
Philocleon in the Wasps tries to escape out of an upper 
window, and in the Ecclesiazusae the old woman and the 
young girl are seen looking out of one’, It need hardly be 
remarked that the doors of the building represented by the 
painted scenery would correspond more or less closely with 
the permanent doors in the back-wall, so as to admit of easy 
ingress and egress to the actors. In the same way if the 
scene was a cavern in a country region, the entrance to the 
cavern would be made to correspond with the central door in 
the wall at the back. Concerning the manner in which the 
scenery was finished off at the top nothing can be laid down for 
certain. It is not even known whether the stage itself was 
covered with a roof or not. The fact that there was a roof to 
the stage in Roman theatres is hardly sufficient ground for 
forming any definite conclusion as to the Athenian theatre of 


the earliest period *. 


§ 3. The entrances to the Stage. 


The question as to the number and the character of the 
entrances leading upon the stage is one of some importance in 
connexion with the Greek drama. In order to avoid con- 
fusion in dealing with this subject it is necessary to carefully 
distinguish between the permanent doors in the walls sur- 
rounding the stage, and the temporary doors or entrances 
which were left when the scenery had been put up. First, as 
to the permanent doors. It will be evident from what follows 
that every Greek theatre must have had at least five such 
doors. There must have been three doors in the stone wall 


1 Vitruv. v. 6; Arist. Vesp. 379, 2 See chap. iii. p. 150. 
Eccles. 924, 930, 961-963. 
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at the back of the stage, and two doors at the sides, one 
leading from each of the wings. Probably this was the plan 
adopted in the earliest stage-buildings at Athens. In the later 
theatres the stage was much longer than at Athens, and there 
were always five doors in the wall at the back. But it has been 
pointed out in the last chapter that in all probability only three of 
these doors were used in the course of the actual performances; 
and that the two outer ones were either covered over by the 
scenery or concealed by temporary side-wings of wood’. 

The next point to be considered is the number of the entrances 
which had to be provided when the scenery was erected, and 
the stage was made ready for a dramatic performance. Pollux 
and Vitruvius, in speaking of the scenery and stage-decorations, 
agree in saying that there were three doors at the back of 
the stage*. But this statement is much too universal. In 
the majority of cases no doubt there were three such doors, 
When the scene represented a palace, or temple, or dwelling- 
house, three doors appear to have been always used. But 
when the scene was of an exceptional character, the number of 
the entrances from the back of the stage would vary according 
to the requirements of the play. For instance in the Philoctetes 
there would only be a single entrance, that from the cavern, 
In the first part of the Ajax the only entrance would be that 
leading out of the tent; in the second part there would be no 
entrance at all, the background consisting merely of a solitary 
region by the sea-shore. In the Cyclops the only opening at 
the back of the stage was the mouth of Polyphemus’ cave. In 
such plays as the Prometheus of Aeschylus, and the Andro- 
meda of Euripides, the background consisted of rocks and 
cliffs, and there was no entrance from that quarter. It is clear 
therefore that the statement that a Greek scene was provided 
with three doors or entrances at the back is not universally 
true, but only applies to the majority of cases. 

Some details concerning the character of the three doors may 
be gathered from the statements in Pollux and Vitruvius*, 
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When the scene was_a palace, the central door was decorated 
with regal grandeur. The side-doors were supposed to lead to 
the guest-chambers. Occasionally one of the side-doors led to 
a guest-chamber, the other to a slaves’ prison. In comedy 
the character and arrangement of the doors would vary con- 
_ siderably, according as the scene was laid in front of one, 
or two, or three dwelling-houses. In the last case, of which an 
example is supplied by the Acharnians, there would be one 
door for each of the three houses. Sometimes one of the side- 
doors represented the way into an outhouse, or workshop, or 
stable. Sometimes it led into a temple, as in the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. In comedy, no doubt, there was much greater 
diversity as to scenic details than in tragedy. 

In addition to the entrances at the back of the stage, which 
varied in number and character according to circumstances, 
there were also, according to Pollux and Vitruvius, two side- 
entrances on to the stage in every Greek play. There was one 
entrance from each of the side-wings’. That this must have been 
the case is proved by the evidence of the existing plays, apart 
from the statements of ancient writers. For instance in the 
Philoctetes it is obvious that Odysseus and Neoptolemus cannot 
have entered from the back of the stage. The only opening here 
was the cave of Philoctetes. Odysseus and his companion, 
who are supposed to have just landed on the island, could not 
have entered from any other direction but the side of the stage. 
Similarly in the Cyclops, where the scene represents the cave 
of Polyphemus, Odysseus and his mariners could only make 
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their entrance from the side. Then again there are such 
scenes as that at the end of the Seven against Thebes, where 
the corpses of the two brothers are borne away to burial, and 
Antigone and Ismene follow slowly after. It is impossible to 
suppose that the procession retired into the palace. It must 
therefore have made its exit by a side-entrance. 

The mode of using the different entrances was regulated by 
certain conventional rules such as were common among the 


Athenians. The openings at the back of the stage always led” 


out of some building, or tent, or cavern, or other dwelling- 
place. They could only therefore be used by persons who 
were supposed to be inside the dwelling-place. People coming 
from the immediate neighbourhood, as well as people coming 
from a distance, had to enter the stage by one of the side- 
approaches. This arrangement was an obvious one, and could 
hardly have been otherwise. But as regards the use of the 
side-entrances the Athenians had a special regulation which 
was due entirely to local causes. The theatre at Athens was 


situated in such a position that the western side looked towards. 


the city and the harbour, the eastern side towards the open 
country. In consequence of this fact the side-entrances upon 


the Athenian stage came to acquire a peculiar significance. If 


a man entered by the western side, it was understood that he 
was coming from the. city where the scene of the action was 
laid, or from the immediate neighbourhood ; or else that he had 
arrived from distant parts by sea, and was coming from the 
harbour. The eastern entrance was reserved for people who 
had journeyed from a distance by land. The same regulation 
was applied to the entrances to the orchestra. If a chorus 
came from the city, or the harbour, or the suburbs, it used the 
western parodos; if it came by land from a distance, it used 
the eastern’, It is obvious that at Athens, where play-bills 
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were unknown, a conventional arrangement of this kind would 
be of great assistance to the audience, and would enable them 
to follow the action of the piece with greater ease and intelli- 
gence than they could otherwise have done. The custom 
originated in the topographical situation of the Athenian 


_ theatre, but was afterwards adopted in all other Greek theatres, 


and became a conventional rule of the Greek stage. The 
entrances to the right of the audience were used by persons 
from the neighbourhood ; the entrances to the left by persons 
from a distance. 

Another regulation concerning the entrances upon the stage 
is mentioned by Pollux. It refers to the three doors at the 
back of the stage. According to Pollux the central door was 
reserved for the principal character, the door to the right 
for the secondary characters, the door to the left for those of 
least significance’. It is plain that this statement must be taken 
with very considerable deductions. In the first place it only 
applies to tragedy, and only to those plays in which the back- 
ground represented a palace or similar building. Even then it 
cannot have been by any means universal. Pollux has here 
been following his favourite practice of making a general rule 
out of an occasional occurrence. His statement in fact only 
applies to dramas of the type of the Oedipus Tyrannus, in 
which the principal character is at the same time a person of 
the highest rank. In such cases it is very likely that his rule 
about the doors was observed. It would be in harmony with 
the statuesque and conventional character of Greek tragedy. 
But there are many plays in which it would be absurd to 
suppose that any such regulation was adopted. For in- 


audience. Hence the eastern parodos 
might be called the right or the left 
parodos, according to the point of view 


érépav eiciacw. In the Life the words 
dnd dypod denote ‘from a distance.’ 
In Pollux dypé@ev means ‘from the 


country in the suburbs.’ As applied to 
the stage the words ‘right’ and ‘left ’ 
were always used from the point of 
view of the actors: cp. the account of 
the periaktoi in Poll. iv. 126. But as 
applied to the orchestra they were some- 
times used from the point of view. of 
the actors, sometimes from that of the 


from which it was regarded. This is 
the reason of the apparent discrepancy 
between the statements in the Life and 
in Pollux. ‘he author of the Life is 
looking at the orchestra from the point 
of view of the actors, Pollux from the 
point of view of the audience. 
1 Poll. iv..124. 
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stance, in the Antigone it can hardly be imagined that the 
tyrant Creon entered only by a side-door, while the central 
door, with its regal splendour, was reserved for the oppressed 
heroine Antigone. Similarly in the Electra it is ridiculous to 
suppose that Clytaemnestra entered from the inferior part of the 
palace, Electra from the more magnificent. There can be no 
doubt that Pollux, in his statement about the doors, has con- 
verted a few special instances into a general law. 

The entrances to the stage were of course intended for 
the actors. They were also sometimes used by the chorus. 
For instance in the Helena the chorus ascends the stage, and 
disappears within the palace-doors. After a time it reappears 
from the palace, and descends once more into the orchestra’. 
But such cases are of very rare occurrence. The question has 
been raised whether in the same way the actors ever made 
their exits and entrances by the passages into the orchestra. 
The only example of an actor entering by the orchestra is in 
the Plutus of Aristophanes. When Carion is sent to fetch the’ 
chorus of farmers, the language of the play certainly seems to 
imply that he returns into the orchestra at the head of them, 
and afterwards ascends on to the stage*. But as this is the 
only example of such a proceeding, the matter must be con- 
sidered doubtful. On the other hand there is no doubt that 
the actors occasionally made their exit by the orchestra. In 
the Eumenides Athéné and the Propompi descend into the 
orchestra, and retire at the head of the procession. At the end 
of the Wasps Philocleon comes down into the orchestra, and 
dances off followed by the chorus*. Such instances are however 
only rarely to be met with. 


§ 4. Changes of Scene. 


A change of scene during the actual progress of a play was 
a practice almost unknown upon the Greek stage during the 
classical period. In the extant tragedies only two instances 


* Eur. Hel. 327, 515. ® Aesch. Eum. 1003 ff.; Aristoph. 
2 Aristoph. Plut. 223-318. Vesp. 1514 ff. 
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are to be found, one in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, the other 


in the Ajax of Sophocles. It does not appear that in either 


case very much alteration in the scenery was required. In the 
Eumenides the earlier part of the action takes place in front of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the latter part before the temple 


_. Of Athéné at Athens. All that was here necessary was to 


change the statue in front of the temple. The background 
doubtless remained the same during both portions of the play. 
There is not the least reason to suppose that any attempt was 
made to depict the actual scenery of Delphi or of Athens. 
Such a supposition would be inconsistent with the rude and 
undeveloped state of scenic decoration during the Aeschylean 
period, and moreover minute accuracy of that kind was utterly 
foreign to the Athenian taste. The other example of a change 
of scene is in the Ajax of Sophocles. The play begins in front 
of the tent of Ajax, but ends in a solitary region by the sea- 
shore. Here again a very slight alteration in the scenery 
would have been sufficient. Probably the opening scene repre- 
sented a coast view, with the tent of Ajax in the centre. 
During the latter part of the play the tent was made to dis- 
appear, and only the coast view was left behind. A change of 
this kind could have been easily carried out, without much 
mechanical elaboration. It is to be noticed that in each of 
the above cases, while the scenery was being changed, both 
orchestra and stage were deserted by the performers. In the 
Eumenides it was not until Apollo had retired into the temple, 
and the Erinyes had set out in pursuit of Orestes, that the 
change from Delphi to Athens took place. Similarly in the 
Ajax both Tecmessa and the chorus had disappeared in search 
of Ajax before the scene was transferred to the sea-shore. It 
appears then that as far as tragedy is concerned changes of 
scene were very rarely resorted to during the fifth century, 
and even then were of the slightest possible description. 

In comedy they were equally unusual. The Old Comedy 
was a creation of the wildest fancy, utterly unfettered by 
any limitations of fact or probability. In the plays of the 
Old Comedy the scene of the action shifts about from one 

N2 
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place to another in the most irregular fashion. All consider- ; 
ations of time and space are disregarded. But it may be 
taken for certain that on the actual stage no attempt was 
made to represent these changes of scene in a realistic | 
manner. The scenery was no doubt of the simplest and most | 
unpretending character, corresponding to the economical — 
manner in which comedies were put upon the stage. In all 
the extant plays of Aristophanes a. single background would 
have been sufficient. For instance in the Frogs the action 
takes place partly before the house of Hercules, partly in 
Hades before the house of Pluto. The background probably | 
represented the houses standing side by side, or a single house 
may have done duty for that of Hercules and that of Pluto in 
turn. The opening scene of the Acharnians takes place in the 
Pnyx; the rest of the play is carried on before the houses of 
Dicaeopolis, Euripides, and Lamachus. Most likely the three 
houses stood. in a row, the Pnyx being sufficiently represented 
by a few benches upon the stage. The fact that the house of — 
Dicaeopolis was supposed to be sometimes in the town, and 
sometimes in the country, would be of very little moment in 
a performance like the Old Comedy, where the realities of 
existence were totally disregarded. In the Lysistrata the action 
is rapidly transferred from the front of a house to the front 
of the Acropolis. In the Thesmophoriazusae it takes place 
partly before a house, partly before the temple of Demeter. 
It is not necessary, in either of these plays, to suppose any _ 
change. in the scenery. The house and the Acropolis in the 

one case, and the house and temple in the other, would be 
depicted as standing side by side. In the Knights the back- 
ground throughout the play consisted of the house of Demos ; 
and the Pnyx, as in the Acharnians, was represented by” 
a few benches. As far then as the Old Comedy is con- _ 
cerned it is probable that changes of scenery in the course 
of a play were seldom or never resorted to. In the New 
Comedy, to judge from the adaptations of Plautus and 
Terence, they appear to have been equally infrequent. On the 
whole it may be said that elaborate changes of scene during 
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a play were practically unknown throughout the pisces 


period. 

The only appliances for changing scenery that are mentioned 
by the ancient Greek writers are the ‘periaktoi'’ These were 
huge triangular prisms, revolving upon a socket at their base. 
Each of the three sides of the prism consisted of a large flat 
surface, shaped like an upright parallelogram. One of these 
prisms was placed at each end of the stage, in such a manner as 
to fit in exactly with the scene at the back, and continue it in 
the direction of the side-wings. Each of the three sides was 
painted to represent a different view, but care was taken that in 
every case the painting coincided exactly with the painting in 
the back-scene. As the periaktos or prism was turned round, 
it presented a different surface to the spectators. Accordingly 
it was possible, by revolving both the periaktoi, to make a 
change in the character of the scenery at each end of the stage, 
while the scene in the background remained the same as 
before. The periaktos to the right of the audience depicted 
views in the immediate neighbourhood of the city where the 
action was taking place. The periaktos to the left represented 
amore remote country. This fact corresponds exactly with the 
regulation already referred to, that the entrances to the right of 
the audience were reserved for people from the immediate 
neighbourhood, while people from a distance came in by 
the left. 


tionis, quae, cum aut fabularum muta- 


1 Poll. iv. 126 map’ xdrepa 8e rdv 
tiones sunt futurae, seu deorum adventus 


do Oupav tav wept Thy peony GAdAa dvo 


elev dv, pla EéxarépwOev, mpds as ai 
nepiakro. cupmemyyaow, piv Seid Ta 
%iw mérAews Sndrodaa, 7 & érépa ra ex 
moAews, pdduoTa TA ex Atpévos” Kal Oeovs 
te Oarartiovs énayet, nal mav0’ boa 
émaxOéorepa ovTa % pnxavi péperv 
dduvare?. «i 3 émortpageiey ai mepiak- 
rot, % defid pev dpeiBe Témov (a.1. 7d 
rv), dupdrepar 8 xwpay bradAdTrovary. 
Vitruv. v. 6 secundum autem spatia ad 


‘omatus comparata, quae loca Graeci 


mepiderous dicunt, ab eo quod machinae 
sunt in his locis versatiles trigonoe 
habentes singulae tres species orna- 


cum tonitribus repentinis, versentur 
mutentque speciem ornationis in fronte, 
&c. Serv. on Verg. Georg. iil. 24 scaena 
quae fiebat aut versilis erat aut ductilis 
erat. Versilis tum erat cum subito tota 
machinis quibusdam convertebatur, et 
aliam picturae faciem ostendebat. How 
the periaktoi introduced sea-gods, and 
other objects toc heavy for the méchané, 
is as yet an unsolved problem. A 
change of témos means a change from 
one part of the same district to another: 
a change of x#pa means anentire change 
of district. 
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The principal use of the periaktoi must have been to produce 
a change of scene in cases where the prominent feature of the 
background remained the same. For instance, if the action had 
been taking place in front of a temple or palace, and was to be 
transferred to a temple or palace in a different country, the 
requisite alteration might easily be carried out by means of the 
periaktoi. The building in the background would remain the 
same, but the scenery on each side would be altered. Occasions 
for using the periaktoi might occur, either in the course of the - 
same play, or between different plays. Most Greek tragedies 
and comedies took place before a temple, a palace, or a private 
house. If therefore a series of plays was being exhibited, it 
might be convenient to retain the same scene in the background, 
and produce the necessary distinction between the different 
plays by altering the scenery at each side. The usage of the 
periaktoi was regulated by a curious conventional custom. If 
only one periaktos was turned round, the alteration in the 
scenery was of course confined to one end of the stage. This 
was done when the change of scene was supposed to be a slight 
one, and was merely from one part of the same district to 
another. But when the action was transferred to an entirely 
new district, then both the periaktoi were turned round, and 
the scenery was changed at each end. Besides their use in 
producing a change of scene, the periaktoi were also employed 
to introduce gods upon the stage in the midst of a thunder- 
storm. It is not.said how this was managed; but the most 
probable explanation seems to be that when the god appeared 
at one end of the stage, the periaktos was turned round so 
as to change the blue sky into a dark and gloomy atmosphere. 
The sound of thunder would be imitated from within. 

It is difficult to say when the periaktoi were first introduced, 
or whether they were used at all during the classical period of 
the Greek drama. They are mentioned by one grammarian 
among a list of stage appliances which might be ascribed to 
Aeschylus’, But it is most unlikely that contrivances of 


* Cramer, Anecd. Par. i. 19 yey 57) 


oxnviy ebphuara mpooveyev, exxvedrn- 
navra Tis AloxvAw Bovrerat Ta wept Thy 


Hata kai mepiderovs Kat pnxavds... 
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such complexity existed at that early period. It is true that . 
they might have been used. in producing the change of scene 
in the Eumenides from the temple at Delphi to the temple at 
Athens. But they could have been perfectly well dispensed 
with. In fact, as far as the extant Greek dramas are concerned, 
there are no occasions on which it is necessary to suppose that 
they were used, and there are no passages in which they are 
referred to. It may therefore reasonably be doubted whether 
they existed at all during the great period of the Attic drama, 
and whether their invention is not rather to be ascribed to 
a much later period. 

The periaktoi, as stated above, are the only appliances for 
changing scenery that are mentioned in Greek writings. Servius 
describes another kind of contrivance, by means of which the 
Scene was parted asunder in the middle, and then drawn aside 
in both directions, so as to disclose a new scene behind’, 
But it is probable that this invention dated from comparatively 
late times. There is nothing in the existing Greek dramas to 
suggest that such a contrivance was in use during the classical 


period. 


§ 5. Stage Properties, etc, 


In addition to the scenery in the background the stage was of 
course decorated with such objects and properties as were 
required by the particular play. Aeschylus is said to have been 
the first to adorn the stage in this manner®. If the scene was a 
palace or a temple, statues of the gods were generally placed in 
front of it, and are frequently referred to in the course of the 
drama. For instance there was the statue of Athéné in front of 
her temple in the Eumenides, and the statues of the tutelary 
deities before the palace of the Atreidae in the Electra of 


_ 4 xat Sogpondjs Eotw & TodTav mpocepy- 


xavnsato Kal mpooegedpev, Ete Tots 
Bovaopévors brép TodT wy EpiCew Kal EAnew 
én dupa Thy pnunv TOU Adyou. 

1’Sery. on Verg. Georg. ili. 24 scaena 
quae fiebat aut versilis erat aut ductilis 
erat... ductilis tum cum tractis tabu- 


latis huc atque illuc species picturae 
nudabatur interior. 

2 Vit. Aesch. p. 6 Dindf. kat ri 
op Tov Oewpevay KarémAnte TH Aap- 
mpotytt, ypapais ral pnxavais, Bupois TE 
kal rdpos, cdAmeyetv, eidwAors, “Epsvdot 
K.T.A. 
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Sophocles. In the Hippolytus there were two statues in front 
of the palace of Theseus, one of Artemis the huntress, and the 
other of Cypris the goddess of love. When Hippolytus returns 
from the hunt, he offers a garland of flowers to the statue of 
Artemis, but refuses to pay the slightest homage to the statue of 
Cypris, in spite of the remonstrances of his attendant. Again, 
in the country region depicted in the Oedipus Coloneus the 
statue of the hero Colonus stood in a conspicuous position *. 
Other examples of the practice of decorating the stage with 
statues are frequently to be met with both in tragedy and in 
comedy. Altars again were very common objects upon the 
Greek stage. In the Supplices of Aeschylus the fugitive 
maidens take refuge round an altar. The Oedipus Tyrannus - 
opens with the spectacle of a group of Thebans kneeling in 
supplication before the altar of Apollo*. Another very ordinary 
feature in the stage-decoration was the stone obelisk in honour 
of Apollo of the Highways. It was an ordinary practice among 
the Greeks to place such obelisks in front of their houses. 
Their presence upon the stage is frequently referred to both in 
tragedy and in comedy’. Various other objects were occasion- 
ally required by particular plays. There was the tomb of 
Darius in front of the palace of Xerxes in the Persae, and the 
tomb of Agamemnon in front of the palace of the Atreidae in 
the Choephori. In the Oedipus Coloneus a rocky ledge was 
required for Oedipus to rest himself upon. In the Acharnians 
and the Knights a few benches must have been erected upon 
the stage to serve as a rude imitation of the Pnyx. Walls, 
watch-towers, and beacon-towers are mentioned by Pollux; and 
the presence of other similar decorations and erections can be 
inferred from the extant tragedies and comedies ¢, 

There was one piece of realism which the Greeks were not 
averse to, and that was the presence of horses and chariots 
upon the stage. There are many instances in tragedy of per- 


* Aesch. Eum. 242; Soph. Electr. ° Poll.iv.123; Aesch, Agam. 1080 ff.; 
1373, O. C. 59; Eur. Hipp. 70-106, Schol. Eur. Phoen.631; Arist. Vesp. 875. 

* Aesch. Suppl. 188-200; Soph. O. R. * Aesch. Pers. 684, Choeph. 4; Soph. 
1-3, 142. O. C. 19; Poll. iv. 127. 
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sons from a distance arriving in a chariot drawn by horses or 
mules. The vast size of the Greek theatre, and the length 
and narrowness of the stage, made it peculiarly suitable for 
displays of this character. In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus 
Agamemnon and Cassandra approach the palace in a chariot ; 
Agamemnon remains seated there for a considerable time, 
while he converses with Clytaemnestra; he then dismounts 
and enters the palace, leaving Cassandra still in the chariot. 
In the Prometheus the chorus of the Oceanidae enter the 
stage in a car. In the Electra of Euripides, when Clytaem- 
nestra comes to visit her daughter at the country cottage, she 
arrives in a chariot, accompanied by Trojan maidens, who assist 
her to dismount. Several other instances might be mentioned. 


Animals for riding were also introduced upon the stage. In 


the Prometheus there is the winged steed upon which Pro- 
metheus makes his entrance ; and finally in the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes Xanthias rides in upon a donkey’. 


§6. The Ekkykléma. 


Several mechanical contrivances are mentioned in connexion 
with the Greek stage. The most peculiar of these, and the one 
most alien to all our modern notions of stage illusion, was the 


ekkykléma*. It has already been pointed out that, owing to 


1 Aesch. Agam. 782-1054, Prom. 
135, 279, 284; Eur. Electr. 998, 999; 
Arist. Ran. 27. 

2 The ekkykléma is described in the 
following passages :—Poll. iv. 128 «ai 
TO pev eéxniwrAnua ent gddov iibnrdov 
BaOpov, @ éerrixetat Opdvos’ Seixvucr 6é Ta 
ind oxnviy év tals oixlas dwéppnra mpax- 
Oévra. Kat 7d pHua Tov Epyou Kadetrat 
éxxvedciv. é’ of Be ciodyerat 76 éxxv- 
KAnua, eloxdeAnua dvopacerat, Kal xp7) 
TovTo voreiobat Kad’ Exdorny Odpay, oiovet 
Ka? éxdotny oixiay. (The @pévos men- 
tioned by Pollux must be derived from 
some particular instance of the use of 
the ekkykléma. The epithet tynAdv 
may be corrupt: it is certainly not 
correct.) Schol. Arist. Acharn. 408 


éxnvndnua be A€yerar pnxdvnpa ~vAwvov 
Tpoxovs éxov, Smep mEpiorpepdpevoy TA, 
Soxotvta evbov as ev oikia mparrecbat 
kal ois éfw ébeinvve, A€yw Si Tots 
Gearais, Eustath. Il. 976.15 70 éyxv- 
KAnpa, 6 Kal eyriKdnOpoy A€yeTaL, wN- 
xavnpa qv vadtpoxov, tp ov edeixvuTO 
Ta éy TH oxevy 7% oknvy. Schol. Aesch. 
Choeph. 973 dvotyerat 7 oxnvi Kat ént 
éxkvkAn patos 6parar 7a awyata. Schol. 
Aesch. Eum. 64 nal Sevrépa 52 yiyerat 
gpavtacia® otpapévra yap pnxavjpara 
évinka Tmo Ta KaTa TO payTetoy ws 
éxet. Schol. Soph. Aj. 346 évrav@a 
éxndxAnua 7 yiverat, iva pavh ev péoos 
6 Atas moipvios. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 
184 6pG de ws gidoadpovs KopavTas, 
OTpapevTos TOU éyKUKATPATOS. 
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the arrangement of the auditorium, it was impossible upon the 
Greek stage to represent the interior of a building. If the 
back-scene had been drawn apart, and an attempt made to 
exhibit the inside of a palace, the great majority of the spec- 
tators would have been unable to see what was going on. 
Under these circumstances, if a dramatist wished to bring 
before the eyes of the audience a deed which had been per- 
petrated inside a house or palace, he had recourse to the ekky- 
kléma. It was a small wooden platform, rolling upon wheels, 
and was kept inside the stage-buildings. When it was required 
to be used, one of the doors in the background was thrown 
open, and it was rolled forward on to the stage. Upon it was 
arranged a group of figures, representing in a sort of tableau 
the deed or occurrence which had just taken place inside the 
building. It was mostly used in cases where a murder had 
been committed. The ekkykléma was rolled out upon the 
stage, and on it were seen the corpses of the murdered persons, 
with the murderers standing beside them with the bloody 
weapons in their hands. It might be rolled through any of the 
three doors at the back of the stage. The contrivance was of 
course a purely conventional one, and had to be adopted owing 
to the peculiar construction of the Greek theatre. All pretence 
of realism and illusion was abandoned. But this was a point 
upon which the Greeks did not lay very much stress. And 
when they had once habituated themselves to the use of the 
ekkykléma as a conventional contrivance for exhibiting in- 
teriors, it is obvious that the scene must have been a very 
impressive one. The sudden spectacle of the murderer stand- 
ing beside his victim’s body, with the instrument of death in his 
hand, must have formed a most effective tableau. 

In the extant Greek tragedies there are several instances of 
the use of the ekkykléma. In the Hercules Furens the platform 
is rolled out, and exhibits Hercules lying prostrate between the 
bodies of his wife and children, with his limbs in chains, and his 
face covered up. Amphitryon then comes out of the palace and 
loosens his chains. Later on Theseus comes out and uncovers 
his face, and helps him to rise. He then descends to the stage, 
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and the ekkykléma is rolled back into the palace. In the Hip- 
polytus, after the suicide of Phaedra, her dead body is displayed 
upon the ekkykléma, and Theseus takes from it the letter in 
which she makes her charge against Hippolytus. In the Aga- 
memnon the platform rolls out and reveals the person of 
_ Clytaemnestra standing beside the dead bodies of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra. In a similar manner in the Choephori Orestes 
is brought to view standing over the bodies of Aegisthus and 
Clytaemnestra, and pointing to the net with which his father 
had been murdered many years ago. After a time he is seized 
with frenzy, and descends from the ekkykléma, and hastens 
away to the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The platform is then 
rolled back into the palace. In the Electra of Sophocles the 
door is thrown open at the command of Aegisthus, and the 
platform rolls out and exhibits Orestes and Pylades standing 
beside the corpse of Clytaemnestra, which is covered with a 
cloth. Aegisthus himself removes the cloth, and then Orestes 
and Pylades descend to the stage, and the platform is drawn 
back again. The same contrivance is used for exhibiting the 
body of Eurydice at the end of the Antigone, and for revealing 
the interior of the tent of Ajax in the play of the same name. 
Finally in the Eumenides the interior of the Pythian temple is 
displayed, with Orestes crouching beside the altar, and the 
Erinyes asleep on seats round about him. Orestes, at the com- 
mand of Apollo, leaves the platform, and starts on his way to 
Athens. Soon afterwards the Erinyes are awakened by the 
ghost of Clytaemnestra, and descend to the stage, and so into 
the orchestra’. Besides the above instances from tragedy the 
ekkykléma is also parodied on two occasions by Aristophanes. 
In the Thesmophoriazusae Euripides and Mnesilochus call at 
the house of Agathon to borrow some female clothing. Agathon 
is ‘rolled out’ on the ekkykléma, hands them some articles 
which are brought to him from inside the house, and then, when 
he is tired of their importunity, orders himself to be ‘rolled in 
again as fast as possible.’ In the Acharnians Dicaeopolis goes 


1 Eur. H. F. 1029-1402, Hipp. 806—- Choeph. 973, 981, Eum. 64-1 80; Soph. 
865; Aesch. Agam. 1379, 1404,1440, El. 1458 ff., Ant. 1293, Ajax 3.46 ff. 
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to the house of Euripides to borrow a tragic dress. ‘Euripides 
is upstairs in his study writing tragedies, and cannot come down, 
but allows himself to be ‘rolled out,’ and supplies the necessary 
dresses’. The two passages in Aristophanes, where the 
mechanism of the apparatus is carefully emphasised in order 
to add to the ridicule, are very valuable as evidence. They 
‘ confirm the statements of the scholiasts, and prove that the 
description of the ekkykléma previously given is a correct one. 
From the examples of the use of the ekkykléma in tragedy 
the following further particulars as to its character and con- 
struction may be inferred. It appears that persons upon the 
ekkykléma could easily descend to the stage, and persons on 
the stage could easily touch those on the ekkykléma. It follows, 
therefore, that the ekkykléma must have been a low platform, - 
not much above the level of the stage. In the Acharnians, 
when Euripides is rolled out, he is represented as still sitting 
in his room upstairs. Probably in this case a tall erection, 
something like a pedestal, was employed, to produce a ludi- 
crous effect. As to the dimensions of the ekkykléma, it is 
plain that it must have.been large enough to support several 
persons. At the same time it cannot have been of any very 
Its width must have been less than the width of the 
doors in the background, to permit of its being rolled through 
them. Its depth cannot have been very great, because of the 
narrowness of the Greek stage. Hence there is some difficulty 
as to its use in the Eumenides. It is hard to see how it could 
have been large enough to support the twelve or fifteen mem- 
bers of the chorus of the Eumenides, together with Orestes in 
the centre. There can scarcely be any doubt that the ekky- 
kléma was used on this occasion. The supposition that the 
back-scene was rolled apart, and disclosed the interior of the 


great size. 


1 Arist. Acharn. 408, 409 AI, dad’ 
éxkvkdHOnt’. EY. add’ ddvvaroy. AI. 
GX’ Spos. | EY. GAN’ éxxvedApoopat 
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ds TaxoTd p’ eiokuKAnsdtw, The ekky- 
kléma is also used in the Clouds (v. 
185 ff.) to show the interior of the 
phrontisterion, with the disciples of 
Socrates at work. 
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temple, is inconsistent with the practice of the Greek stage, and 
quite incompatible with the construction of the Greek theatre. 
It is possible that only a few of the Eumenides were displayed 
upon the ekkykléma, and that the rest of them came out of the 
temple afterwards. But the question is one of some difficulty, 
and has not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

A contrivance called the exostra is occasionally referred to. 
The name implies that it was something which was ‘pushed 
out’ upon the stage. The metaphorical use of the word in 
Polybius and Cicero proves it to have been a platform on which 
objects were exhibited in a conspicuous manner. It is probable 
therefore that the statement of the grammarians is correct, 
and that the exostra was merely the ekkykléma under another 
name’. 

§ 7. The Méchané. 


Another appliance of even greater importance than the ekky- 
kléma, and one very frequently employed upon the Greek stage, 
was the méchané or Machine”. It consisted of a sort of crane 
with a pulley attached, by which weights could be raised or 


lowered. It was placed in the left or western corner of the 


stage, up at the very top of the back-wall. 


It was used in case 


the characters in a play had to appear or disappear in a super- 


natural manner. 


1 Poll. iv. 129 THy 82 efworpay Tabrov 
76 éxxvkAhpatt vouifovaw. Hesych. v. 
éf@orpa: énl THs oxnvis TO éxxvKAnua. 
Polyb. xi. 6. 8 r9s TUxNS Honep énirydes 
émt riv éf@orpay dvaBiBalovons 7iWv 
byerépay ayvoav. Cic. de Prov. Cons. 
§ 14 iam in exostra helluatur, antea post 
siparium solebat. 

2 Poll. iv. 128 4 pnxavt 5e Geods 
Selxvucr Kal fpws Tors ev dépt, BeAdepo- 


‘pévras 7% Tlepogas, wat Ketrar kata Thy 


dpiorepdy mapodov, inép thy oKnviy 7d 
iipos. Schol. Luc. Philops. vii. p. 357 
Lehmann dvwOev intp tas map’ Exadrepa 
Ths péons Tod Bedrpov Ovpas (abrar dé 
mpos Ti eiOeiay Tod Oedrpov mAcupav 
dvegyeoav, ob Kal % oxnvi) kai 70 mpooxh- 
yidv éo7t) pyxavay Sto perewpiCopevaw 7 
zé dpiorepav Geos Kal  ijpwas eveparice 


By its means a god or hero could be lowered 


mapevOv, Gomep AVow pépovtas TaY dyun- 
xdvev kai rovTov mapadnAovupévou, ws ob 
xp} dmoteiv trois Spwpévois, éwel Beds 
mapeatt TH Epyw. Aristoph. Daedal. fr. 
9 (Meineke) 6 unxavoroids, éndé7e Bovret 
Tov tpoxov | eddy dvends, A€ye, xuipe 
péyyos jAiov. The pnxavn was also 
called é&pnua, Suidas s.v. The .ropes 
by which the actor was suspended were 
called ai@pa; Poll. iv. 131 aidpas 8’ 
dv elrois Tous KaAws ot Kathnprnvrat é& 
ious dvéxew Tos éml Tod dépos pépecOat 
Soxobvras Hpws 7 Oeovs. The word dapi- 
orepa in Pollux and the Scholiast, being 
applied to the stage, means the left from 
the point of yiew of the actors. In the 
Athenian theatre this would be the 
western side. 
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from heaven down to earth, or raised up from earth to heaven, 
or exhibited motionless in mid-air. In most cases a car was 
used for the purpose, and was attached to the pulley by a rope 
or chain. In this car the god or hero took his stand. But any 
other form of vehicle might be substituted for the car, according 
to the requirements of the particular play. Euripides went so 
far as to exhibit his hero Bellerophon ascending up to heaven 
on the winged steed Pegasus. Trygaeus, in the Peace of 
Aristophanes, was represented as riding through the air upon a 
beetle. As to the strength of the méchané, it must at any rate 
have been powerful enough to support two or three people at the 
same time. Thus in the Helen of Euripides the twin Dioscuri 
descend from heaven by this contrivance. Again, in the Medea 
of Euripides both Medea and her slaughtered children are 
borne through the air in a chariot. But the old notion that the 
‘~méchané was capable of lowering a whole tragic chorus of 
twelve or fifteen members down from the sky is absurd on the 
face of it. The notion was derived from the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus. It was supposed that the winged car in which the 
Oceanidae made their appearance was gently lowered through 
the air, and suspended in front of Prometheus, while about a 
hundred and fifty lines of the play were being spoken. But 
the supposition is ridiculous and quite unnecessary. The car 
of the Oceanidae was simply drawn on to the stage, and the 
maidens sat there for a time conversing with Prometheus, and 
then dismounted from it and descended into the orchestra. As 
to the way in which the méchané was worked, and the manner 
in which the gods and heroes were made to disappear from 
view at the top of the stage, there is no information. Un- 
fortunately the construction of the upper part of the stage- 
buildings is a subject about which we are entirely ignorant. It 
is useless therefore to hazard conjectures concerning the exact 
nature of the arrangements adopted. 

The méchané was used under various circumstances ; but the 
most ordinary occasion for its employment was to introduce 
the ‘deus ex machina’ at the end of a play, when affairs had 
reached such a complicated condition that only divine inter- 
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- ference could put them right again. Under ordinary circum: 


stances the gods and goddesses of the Greek stage walked 


about like mortal beings’. But when they were introduced, in 


the manner described, to untie the knots at the conclusion of a 
play, the supernatural character of their intervention was em- 
phasised by their appearance in the sky. The god so intro- 
duced was called the ‘deus ex machina,’ or ‘god from the 
machine’ ; and the phrase became a proverbial one to denote 
an unexpected benefactor?. The ‘deus ex machina’ was a 
favourite device with Euripides. It is never used by Aeschylus 
in his extant tragedies, and only once by Sophocles, at the end 
of the Philoctetes. But Euripides has recourse to it on several 
occasions. The Andromache, Orestes, Electra, Ion, Helena, 
Supplices, and Iphigenia in Tauris are all brought to a con- 
clusion by the appearance of a god from heaven. The practice 
is strongly censured by Aristotle, who points out that in a well- 
constructed plot there should be no need of supernatural agen- 
cies, and the conclusion should be the inevitable result of the 
preceding incidents. He considers that the only proper 
occasion for the employment of the ‘deus ex machina’ is whena 
god is to be brought down from heaven to give information 
about the past or future, which no mere human being could be 
supposed to be acquainted with*. It will be found that some of 
the uses of the ‘deus ex machina’ in Euripides answer to this 
description of Aristotle, and would not incur his censure. In 
several cases the god is introduced, not so much to set matters 
right, as to inform the characters of the destiny which awaits 
them in the future. In the Andromache, the Electra, and the 
Supplices the plot has already been brought to a conclusion be- 
fore the god appears. His function is confined to announcing 
the future course of events. These therefore are what Aristotle 
would call permissible uses of the ‘deus ex machina.’ 

The principal purpose then of the méchané was to bring 


1 Eur. Hipp. 53 tw ravde Byoopa 2 Suid. v. dmd pnxavijs. Luc. Philops. 
rémaw (of Aphrodite, who is speaking 29 Oedv dd pnxavijs. Plat. Cratyl. p. 


the prologue). Cp. Aesch. Prom. 941- 425 D. 
ofc ae ; 3 Aristot. Poet. c. 15. 
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down a god from heaven at the conclusion of a play. But 
it was also occasionally employed under various other circum- 
stances, when a god or hero had to be lowered from heaven, or 
lifted up from earth. For example Medea, in the play of 
Euripides, escapes from Jason with her slaughtered children 
upon an aerial car. In the Hercules Furens Iris and Lyssa 
are sent down by Héra to drive Hercules to madness. They 
appear for a time suspended in the air above the palace; and 
then Iris reascends to heaven, Lyssa goes down into the palace 
to execute her purpose. Other instances are to be met with in 
the lost plays of Euripides. Perseus was exhibited as gliding 


down through the air in front of the cliff where Andromeda had . 
been chained. Bellerophon made his ascent to heaven on the © 


winged Pegasus’. The ascent of Trygaeus upon the beetle was 
intended by Aristophanes as a parody on the Bellerophon of 
Euripides. His speech in the course of his aerial journey con- 
sists of a ludicrous mixture of phrases from the Bellerophon, 
shouts to the beetle to keep his head straight, and terrified 
appeals to the stage-manager to look after the security of the 
pulley *. 


§ 8. Other Mechanical Contrivances. 


Two other contrivances for moving people through the air 
are mentioned by the ancient writers ; but the information con- 
cerning them is very defective. The Fig-Branch was a sort of 
hook, from which the actors were suspended by means of ropes 
and bands. The Crane was an instrument by which the bodies 
of dead heroes were caught up and conveyed into the sky. It 
was used by Aeschylus in the Psychostasia, when Dawn carried 
away the body of her son Memnon.- The notices about the 
Crane and Fig-Branch are too brief and contradictory to enable 
their exact character, and their relationship with the méchané, 


1 Eur. Med. 1317 ff, Herc. Fur. 815 yariav | diaxivnoas paudpots wo, | th 
ff. ; Nauck, Trag. Gree. Frag. pp. 316,  moveis; 7h woes; mot mapakdivers | TOUS 
358; Poll. iv. 128. HueThpas mpos Tas Aavpas;| ...@ py- 

® Arist. Pax 154 ff. GAN’ dye, Wjyace, yavomoré, tpdcexe Tov voov ws ids 
xupet Xalpov, | xputoxddwov marayov 
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to be defined with accuracy’, Another appliance for exhibit- 
ing gods in a supernatural manner was the theologeion. It was 
a narrow platform high up at the back of the stage, upon which 
the gods made their appearance when they were to be repre- 
sented as actually in heaven. Probably it was similar in con- 
struction to the ekkykléma, and was usually invisible, but was 
pushed forward through an opening at the back when required. 
The most celebrated instance of its employment was in the Psy- 
chostasia of Aeschylus. Zeus was there represented as sitting 
in heaven, holding scales in his hands, in which were placed the 
destinies of Achilles and Memnon respectively. On each side 
of him stood Thetis and Dawn, supplicating for the lives of 
their sons. The scene was in imitation of that in the Iliad, 
where Zeus weighs the fates of Achilles and Hector? It is 


‘possible that the scene in the Peace between Hermes and Try- 


gaeus took place upon the theologeion. Sometimes the con- 
trivance was used in place of the ordinary méchané to introduce 
the ‘deus ex machina’ at the end of a play. The god, instead 
of being lowered from heaven, was displayed suddenly upon 
the platform high up in the background *. 

Several other devices in use upon the Attic stage are briefly 
mentioned by Pollux, but his descriptions are so meagre and 
obscure that little or nothing can be inferred as to their exact 


character. Charon’s Steps was a contrivance for bringing 


ghosts and spectres upon the stage, such as the ghost of Darius 
_ in the Persae, and the ghost of Clytaemnestra in the Aga- 


1 Poll. iv. 130 4 5& yépavos pnxaynpa 
éoTw éx perewpov Katadpepdyevoy ed’ 
dpnay} owparos, § KéxpyTa “Has dprd- 
Qovea 76 cHpa 7d Mépyovos. Plut. Prov. 
116 (Paroemiogr. Gotting. i. p. 338) 
Kpddns paryelons: viv ovx 6 cvKwos Kda- 
Sos, GAN’ 4 ayxupis, dp’ Hs oi wmoxpirat 
éy rais tpayiKkais oxnvais éfapravra 
Gcod pupodpevor empaveray (worjpor Kat 
Tawins kaTednppevot. So also Hesych. 
vy. xpddn. Pollux (iv. 128) makes the 


“pan the comic counterpart of the 


pnxavh ; but this is utterly improbable. 
2 Poll. iv. 130 dd. 5& Tod Oeodroyeiou 
bvros imep Thy oKnvay ev the emipaivoy- 


Tat Geol, ws 6 Zevs nai of wept avrov ev 
Wvxogracig. Plut. Aud. Poet. p.17 A. 

5 Luc. Philops. 29 Ody amd pnxavijs 
éneatckurAnOnvat pot. Bekker, Anecd. 
p- 208. 9 dwd pnxavijs’ unxavy éor mapa 
Tots KwpuKois éyxuKAnpards Tt «60s amd 
awOnkns mpos & peperar (6) eis Ti 
oxnviy Seifews xapiw Oeod 7 GAdov Ties 
fjpwos. Trygaeus probably mounted to 
the theologeion. But Niejahr (Quaest. 
Scaen. p. 20 ff.) suggests that he only 
rose a short distance upon the beetle, 
then descended to earth again, and that 
his own house then did duty as the 


house of Zeus. 
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memnon. It can hardly have been anything else than a flight - 
of steps leading out upon the stage from underneath. The 
‘anapiesma’” was used by river-gods, Furies, and other sub- 
terranean beings for the purpose of appearing above ground. ” 
The word ‘anapiesma’” seems to mean something which was’ - 
pushed back. It is probable therefore that the contrivance was_ 
merely the ordinary trap-door of the modern theatre, through 
which the spectral being was raised on to the stage’. The 
‘bronteion’ was a device for imitating the noise of thunder 
behind the scenes, and was of a very simple character. Pebbles | 
were poured out of a jar into a large brazen vessel, or else bags 
were filled with stones and flung against a metal surface. The 
‘keraunoskopeion’ was obviously intended to imitate lightning, 
but the description in Pollux is unintelligible. The ‘stropheion’ 
was some sort of revolving machinery, by which heroes were 
exhibited in heaven, or deaths at sea and in battle were repre- 
sented. The ‘hemikyklion’ was semicircular in shape, and 
gave a distant view of a city, or of a person swimming in the 
sea. The ‘hemistrophion’ is merely mentioned by name, and 
no description of it is appended *. 

The question whether a drop-scene was used in the Athenian 
theatre during the great period of the drama is one which has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled. In Roman theatres a drop- 
scene was invariably used between the different plays, the 
mechanism being exactly the reverse of that employed in 
modern times. When the play was going to begin, the curtain 
was let down into a narrow crevice in the front of the stage, 
and at the end of the performance was drawn up again‘, 
There can be no doubt that similar curtains were used in Greek 
theatres at a later period; but the question is whether they 
were used at Athens during the fifth and fourth centuries. 
There are no references to anything of the kind in the extant 
Greek dramas, and there are no passages in ancient writers 


* Poll. iv, 132 af 58 xapamot kAivaces, 74 mpdcwmov, Td BE wep? rods dvaBabpovs, 
kard rds éx ray édwAlov Kudddous Kelue- ap’ Sv dvéBauvov "Epwies. 


va, TA cidSwra dw abtav dvaréumovaww. ® Poll. iv. 127-132; Suid. v. Bpovrh. 
Ta 5¢ dvamécuara, TO wey éoTw ev TH ° Ovid. Met. iii. 111; Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 
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which can be held to prove the existencé of a drop-scene in 
the early Athenian theatre’. The question must therefore be 
discussed on general grounds. To our modern notions a drop- 
Scene appears to be almost a necessity in the case of plays 
which commence with the actors already in position upon 


_ the stage. In the Greek drama such plays are not infrequent. 


For instance, in the opening scene of the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus the Thebans are discovered kneeling at the altar before the 
palace of the king. In the Troades, when Poseidon comes for- 
ward to speak the prologue, he sees Hecuba stretched upon the 
ground in an attitude of despair. The Orestes of Euripides 


opens with Orestes stretched upon a bed in front of the palace, 


and his sister Electra watching beside him. Many other 
examples might be cited of plays which begin with the actors 
already in a fixed position. Unless therefore a drop-scene was 
used between the plays, it would have to be supposed that the 
actors came on the stage in full view of the people, took up the 
required position, and then began the dialogue. There would 
be a great sacrifice of illusion in such a mode of commencement. 
Besides this the drop-scene would of course be the natural and 
obvious mode of concealing the stage from view while the 
scenery was being altered between the different plays. For 


1 The following passages are cited in 
proof of the existence of a drop-scene : 
—(1) Athen. p. 536 A yevopévaw 6e 
tav Anpntpiov *AOhvnow eypapero ent 
tov mpooxnviou (6 Anpnrpios) én Tis 
oixovpévns dxodpevos. Here mpooxnyiov 
more probably denotes the scene at the 
back of the stage. (2) Suid. v. mpo- 
oKhviov* 70 mpd THs cKNVAS Tapanérac pa" 
H St rixn Tapedcopevn tiv mpbpaciw 
kabdmep emt mpockhviov mapeytprace Tas 
GAnoeis Emvolas. Suidas has here mis- 
taken the meaning of the passage he 
quotes, in which mpooxqvov = ‘the 
stage.’ (3) Synesius (flor. about 400 
A.D.), Aegypt. p. 128 C e 5€ 7s... 
xuvopbadrpicorro 8a Tod mpooknviov. 
Even if mpooxfviov means ‘the drop- 
scene’ in this passage, it would be no 
proof of the existence of a drop-scene 
in classical times. (4) Poll. iv. 122 


(speaking of the theatre) éfeo7: 5e nal 
76 maparéracpa aiAaiay Kadeiv, “Yrepel- 
Sov eindyros év TO xara Tarpoxdéous of 
bt évvéa Gpxovres eioti@vTo &y TH OTO4G, 
Trepippagdpevol TL pépos avThs avaAaig. 
Suid. vy. adAaia, and Bekk. Anecd. p. 463 
avAaia 70 THS oKNVAS Tapanéracpa* 
Kéxpntat 6 aire “Lwepelins ev TO Kara, 
TlarpoxAéous. Hesych. v. avAaia... 70 
Ths oxnvAS Tapanéeracpa. Et. Mag. 
p- 170 A€yorrat 6 abdaia Kal 7a Tmapa- 
meTaGpaTa THS okNnVTs, ws Tapa TO Veo- 
Adéyy. It is obvious that the gramma- 
rians here cited were thinking of a drop- 
scene. But the passage they refer to in 
Hypereides has nothing to do with a 
drop-scene. It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether this testimony is of any value 
except for the practice of their own 
times. It can hardly be considered 
decisive for the classical period. 
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these reasons it has been inferred that the Athenians cannot 
have done without one, But on the other hand it has already 
been pointed out that it is a great mistake to apply our modern 
notions of propriety to an ancient dramatic performance. The 
Athenian drama was quite unlike any modern exhibition, and 
one point of difference may have been the absence of the drop- 
scene. On the Athenian stage, where the changes of scenery 
required between the different plays were usually of the slightest 
character, it was not nearly so necessary as in modern times, 
Its chief advantage would have been in the case of plays which 
open with the actors already arranged in a sort of tableau. To 
judge by our modern ideas, the effect in such cases would have 
been greatly heightened, and the illusion much more fully 
carried out, by the use of a drop-scene, But the Greeks did 
not lay very much stress upon realism and illusion in their 
scenic arrangements. They were satisfied with simple and 
conventional methods of representing events upon the stage. 
Such devices as the ekkykléma and the periaktoi would never 
have been tolerated, if the object had been to produce an 
illusion by the accurate imitation of real objects. It is therefore 
very likely that in the dramas just referred to the Athenians 
were quite content for the actors to come forward and take up 
their position in full view of the audience, before the play 
actually commenced. Custom in such cases is everything. 
What might appear ludicrous to a modern audience would pass 
unnoticed to an audience that was used to it. An illustration of 
this fact may be found in the early history of the English drama, 
in which there was little or no attempt at scenery, and the illusion 
was spoiled by the presence of spectators sitting upon the stage. 
Yet the audience of those days was not dissatisfied. It is there- 
fore easy to imagine that the Athenians did perfectly well without 
adrop-scene, At the same time there is no evidence to prove 
that such was the case. And the drop-scene is a very convenient 
device, and one that would naturally suggest itself from the very 
first. On the whole therefore it seems safest, until further 
evidence is forthcoming, to regard the question as an open one. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ACTORS. 
§1. Rise of the Actor's Profession. 


Berore proceeding to give an account of the actors in the 
ancient Greek drama, there are one or two points which ought 
to be made clear, in order to avoid possible misconceptions. In 
the first place the actors and the chorus were entirely distinct 
from one another. The chorus was chosen and paid by the 
choregus, and performed in the orchestra. The actors were . 
hired by the state, and their proper place was upon the stage. 
The term ‘hypokrités,’ or ‘actor,’ was never applied to the 
members of the chorus. It was not even applied to all the per- 
formers upon the stage, but only to such of them as took a 
prominent part in the dialogue. The various mute characters, | 
such as the soldiers and attendants, and also the subordinate 
characters who had only a few words to say, were not dignified 
with the title of ‘actor.’ In the second place it should be re- 
membered that the Greek actors invariably wore masks, and 
‘were consequently able to appear in several parts in the course 
of the ‘same performance. When, therefore, it is said that in 
the early history of Greek tragedy only a single actor was 
employed in each play, this does not imply that the number 
of characters was limited to one. All it implies is that only one 
character could appear at a time. The number of actors in 
a Greek play never exceeded three, even in the latest period. 
But the effect of this regulation upon the capacities of the Greek 
drama was less cramping and restrictive than might have 
been supposed. There was no limitation to the number 
of mute and subordinate characters which might be introduced 
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at any time upon the stage. There was no restriction upon the 
number of the more prominent characters, provided they were 
not brought upon the stage simultaneously. The only limitation 
was this—that not more than three of the more prominent 
characters could take part in the dialogue in the course of the 
same scene. E , 

The principal function of the actors was to carry on the 
dialogue and work out the action of the play. The principal 
function of the chorus was to sing the odes which filled up the 
pauses in the action. Of course very frequently the chorus took 
part in the dialogue; but, speaking in general terms, the dia- 
logue was the business of the actors. Such was the condition of 
things during the best period of the Attic drama. But in former 
times the case had been very different. At first the whole 
performance was a choral one, and consisted simply of the 
songs and hymns chanted at the festivals of Dionysus. There 
were no actors and there was no dialogue. The history of the 
early development of the drama is in other words the history of 
the gradual introduction of actors and dialogue into a choral 
entertainment, and the gradual increase in the importance of 
the dialogue, until eventually it overshadowed the choral part 
altogether. The first step in the process by which a lyrical 
performance was converted into a dramatic one was as follows. 
The custom arose of filling up the intervals between the different 
portions of the choral songs with recitations by the leader of the 
chorus, and dialogues between him and the other members. 
For this purpose the leader of the chorus used to mount upon 
a small table. The subject of the recitations and the dia- 
logues would be the same as the subject of the ode, and 
would in most cases refer to the adventures of the god Dionysus. 
In these interludes by the leader of the chorus lay the germ 
of the drama. The performance as a whole was still essen- 
tially lyrical, but the practice of inserting dialogue had been 
established’, In the case of tragedy the next step forward 

* Poll. iv, 123 éAeds 8° Fv tpdwefa Poet. c. 4 wad} piv (tpaywdia eyévero) 
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was taken by Thespis. He introduced a single actor, who took 
the part which had previously been taken by the leader of the 
chorus, and filled up the pauses in the choral odes either with 
monologues or with dialogues between himself and the leader’. 

Not much is known about the drama of Thespis except that it 
was still essentially lyrical. But as he is said to have employed 
masks, it is clear that the’single actor might appear in different 
characters in successive scenes, and in this way some approach 
might be made to a dramatic representation of a story’. The 
decisive innovation was due to Aeschylus. He introduced a 
second actor, and effected a total change in the character of 
the performance. Henceforward the intervals between the 
choral odes were filled with dialogues between the two actors 
upon the stage, instead of dialogues between the single actor 
and the leader of the chorus. At the same time Aeschylus cut 
down the length of the choral odes, and made the dialogue the 
essential and prominent feature of the performance*. The re- 
sult was a radical change in the nature of tragedy: it became a 
dramatic instead of a lyrical form of art. During the greater part 
of his career Aeschylus was contented with two actors. Three 
at least out of his seven extant plays are written for performance 
by two actors only*. This limitation upon the number of the 
performers necessitated great simplicity in the construction of 
the play, since it was impossible for more than, two per- 
sonages to take part in the dialogue at the same time. Hence 
the earlier plays of Aeschylus, though essentially dramatic in 
comparison with anything which preceded them, are simple in 
plot and lyrical in tone when compared with the tragedies of his 


In the conclud- 


1 Diog. Laert. iii. 56 aomwep 5E 70 
maradv év Th Tpayydia mpdrepov pev 
pévos 6 xopos diedpayaricer, tarepov 5é 
Ooms va iroxpitiy eLedpev_inép Tov 
diavaradverOa TOV Xopov. 

2 Suidas v. Oéoms. 

8 Aristot. Poet. c. 4 nal 76 Te Ta 
irroxpitGv TAROos &E évds eis BVO mpwros 
Alaxunos tere, kal Ta TOU Xopod HAaT- 


twoe, kal Tov Adyor mpwrayonoThy 


Tapeckevacer, 


ESVizeethie Supplices, Persae, and 


Seven against Thebes. 
ing scene of the Seven the part of 
Ismene would not be taken by a regular 
actor. Apparently the opening scene 
of the Prometheus requires three actors, 
unless we are to adopt the very improb- 
able supposition that the person of 
Prometheus was represented by a 
wooden figure, which was nailed to the 
rock, and from behind which the prot- 
agonist spoke the part. 


? 
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successors. The different scenes rather serve to unfold a series 
of pictures than to develop a complicated plot. Descriptive 
speeches take the place of animated dialogue. ( Sophocles 
added greatly to the capacities of the drama by introducing 
a third actor’. He was thus enabled to give much greater 
variety and spirit to the dialogue. In his hands for the first 
time tragedy became essentially dramatic, and the lyrical ele- 
ment was thrust still further into the background. The innova- 
tion of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his later years, 
and the Orestean trilogy—the last and most elaborate of his 
works—requires three actors. Under Sophocles tragedy re- 
ceived its full development. The number of actors in tragedy 
was henceforward limited to three. 

The satyric drama was intimately connected with tragedy, 
and the number of actors was apparently the same. Thus . 
the Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant satyric play, requires 
three actors. In an ancient vase-painting, which represents the 
performers in a satyric play, three actors are depicted®. It 
is true that the Alcestis of Euripides, which was performed in 
place of the usual satyric drama, only requires two actors. 
But the number in this case was probably due to the choice 
of the poet, and not to any official regulation. In regard to 
comedy, very little is known as to the steps by which it was 
developed. The source of comedy lay in the phallic songs per- 
formed at the festivals of Dionysus. The dramatic element 
originated in the interludes by the leader of the chorus. The 
process of development must have been much the same as in 
tragedy; but the names of the persons who introduced actors 
and dialogue into comedy were forgotten even in Aristotle’s 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 4; Diog. Laert. 
ili. 56; vit. Soph. ; Suidas v. SopoxAjs. 
The Life of Aeschylus assigns the intro- 
duction of the third actor to Aeschylus, 
but adds that Dicaearchus ascribed it to 
Sophocles. The passage in Themis- 
tius (xxvi. p. 316D xal od mpocéxo- 
pe “Apororéehe Ste TO pey mpOrov 6 
xopds eioiwy dev els Tods Ocovs, Oéoms 
dé mpdroydy re Kal pow éfedper, Aicxv- 


dos 82 rpirov Swoxpir}y (a.1. tpirov bro- 
pitas) is doubtful, and cannot weigh 
against Aristotle’s definite statement in 
the Poetics. The balance of evidence 
is distinctly in favour of the conclusion 
that the third actor was first introduced 
by Sophocles. . 

? Wieseler, Denkmiler, vi. 2; Eur. 
Cyclops 197 foll. 
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time. The only piece of information upon the subject is to 
the effect that Cratinus was the first to limit the number of 
actors to three, and that before his time there was no regulation 


_ as to the number of persons introduced upon the stage. After 


the time of Cratinus there were no further innovations, and the 


- humber of the actors in comedy was permanently fixed at 


three’. 

This number was never exceeded either in comedy or in 
tragedy. All the extant Greek plays could be performed by 
three actors. It is sometimes said that the Oedipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles requires four actors; but this is not the case, 
Although there-are several occasions on which Ismene appears 
upon the stage simultaneously with three other personages, still 
on each of these occasions she does not say a word, but is 
merely a mute figure, It is evident therefore that during this 
portion of the play her part was taken by a ‘super,’ while at 


’ the beginning and end of the play, where she had speeches to 


make, the part was acted by the tritagonist*. It might at first 
sight appear that the comedies of Aristophanes require more 
than three actors; but investigations have shown that there is 
not one of his plays which could not be performed by this 
number, assisted by a supply of ‘supers’*.’ 

The smallness in the number of the actors necessarily limited 
the capacities of the Greek drama. It made it impossible for 
life to be represented upon the stage with the realism of a 
modern play. Mute personages—such as officers, soldiers, and 
servants—might be introduced in any number; but the char- 
acters taking part in the dialogue could never at any one time 
exceed three. The realistic effect produced by a promiscuous 
conversation between a large group of persons was impossible 
upon the Greek stage. Sometimes a certain awkwardness was 
caused by the limitation in the number of the performers. In 
the extant Greek dramas occasions are not infrequent where 
a fourth actor might have been a great advantage. For instance, 


1 Arist. Poet. cc. 4, 5; Anon. de 2 Soph. O. C.1117 ff.,1249 ff., 1500 ff. 
Comoed. (Dindf. Prolegom.de Comoed. 3 Cp. Beer, iiber die Zahl der Schau- 
p. 27); Diomedes, p. 490 K, spicler bei Aristophanes, Leipz. 1844. 
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there is the exciting scene at the end of the Orestes of Euri- 


pides. Orestes is seen upon the roof of the palace threatening 
to kill Hermione, and Pylades is standing beside him. Men 
laus from below makes a piteous appeal to Pylades, but Pylades 


says not a single word in reply, but leaves Orestes to ‘answer . 
for him. His silence is very unnatural, and is only to be-ac- 


counted for by the fact that there was no actor to: spare, and 
therefore the poet could not put any words in his mouth. ~Two 
of the actors were already employed in playing the parts of 
Orestes and Menelaus, and the third was required for Apollo, 
who comes on the scene immediately afterwards. Consequently 
the part of Pylades had to be taken bya mute personage. Then 
again there is the scene at the end of the Electra of Euripides. 
Orestes has heard his fate, and as he leaves the stage he bids 
farewell to Pylades, and urges him to marry his sister Electra. 
Pylades maintains a stolid silence, and the Dioscuri reply on his 
behalf. Here again his silence is due to the necessities of the 
case. The three actors with whom the poet was supplied were 
all employed, and Pylades was merely a dumb figure. Similar 
instances of awkward and almost ludicrous silence on the part of 
certain characters will occur to all readers of the Greek drama. 
But they are not so numerous as might have been expected, and 
it is astonishing to find how successfully the Greek drama, keep- 


ing within its own peculiar limits, was able to accomplish its ends . 


with three actors only. 

There were several advantages in the smallness of the num- 
ber. In the first place the dialogue gained in clearness and 
simplicity, owing to the fewness of the persons taking part in 
it. This simplicity was especially well suited to the severe 
and statuesque character of Greek tragedy, in which the: 
rapid movement of a dialogue between a large number of per- ' 
sons would have been altogether inappropriate. In the extant 


Greek tragedies even the three actors permitted by custom are 


used with considerable reserve. They are never allowed to join 
promiscuously in the dialogue for any length of time. When- 
ever three characters are upon the stage, it will be found 


that in most cases one of them stands by in silence, while 
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the other two carry on the dialogue. The two change from time . 


. to time, but it is only on rare occasions and for brief periods, 


that <all three converst promiscuously together. It appears, 
therefore, that the Greek tragic writers, so far from feeling the 
restriction upon the number of the actors as an impediment, did 


not. even employ the number allowed by custom with as much 


freedom as they might have done. There was another obvious 


_ advantage in the restriction. As only three actors were needed, 


it was easy to ensure that they should all be performers of first- 
rate excellence. In modern times the large number of actors 
required constitutes a great difficulty. It is rare to see the 
subordinate characters in a play of Shakespeare even tolerably 
performed. The effect of the piece is spoiled by the feebleness 
of the princes, dukes, lords, and ladies who crowd the stage. 


In the Greek drama, owing to the limitation upon the number of 


the performers, this difficulty was avoided, and a high standard 
of excellence maintained throughout the play. It was all the 
more necessary, among the Greeks, to take some precaution 
of this kind, since the size of the theatre demanded unusual 
powers in the actor. In a modern theatre an actor, however 
poor, can at any rate usually be heard. But in the vast open- 
air theatre at Athens it required a man with an exceptionally 
clear and powerful voice to make himself audible to the vast 
multitude of spectators. It cannot have been an easy task to 
find actors who combined histrionic talent with voices of suffi- 
cient power, and if a large number had been required, there 
‘would have been great difficulty in meeting the demand. This 
consideration doubtless helped to ensure the continued observ- 


‘ance of the rule as to the number of the actors. 


The original Greek word for an actor was ‘hypokrités.’ Ety- 
mologically the word seems to have meant ‘one who answers’.’ 
According to the old grammarians the origin of the term was 


.due to the fact that in the early drama, when the chorus played 


1 Phot. v. imoxpivesdar: 7d dmoxpi- 123. Apollon. Lex. Hom. v. bmoxpt- 
veoOat of makaol Kal 6 droxpitis evTed- —- vauO" mporraryew tor oUvTas yap TOU xo- 
bev, 5 dmoxpvépevos TS op. So also pod 7d madardv ovToL donep darox pirat 
Hesych. v. éiroxpivorro, and Poll. iv. joav, dmoxpidpevor mpos TOV XopoV. 
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the principal part, the main function of dee actor was to ‘reply . 
to the chorus.’ _ This derivation of the word is very likely the 
correct one. In the times before Aeschylus, when there was 
only one actor, all the dialogue was necessarily carried on 
between the actor and the chorus. It is therefore not im- 
probable that the duty of replying to the questions and remarks 
of the chorus may have been regarded as the salient feature in 
the performance of the actor, and have given rise to his name. 
- In the course of the fourth century the old Attic word for an’ 
actor went out of use, and a new one was substituted. Hence- 
- forward actors were generally called ‘artists,’ or ‘artists, i 
Dionysus ’.’ 


a 


As far as tragedy is concerned the art of acting may be 
said to have commenced in the time of Thespis. But actors ~ 
did not come into existence as a separate class until many 
years afterwards. Before the period of Aeschylus, when 
only a single actor was required, his part was taken by 
the poet. It is expressly said that Thespis was ‘himself 
acting, according to ancient custom,’ at that performance 
which excited the disapproval of Solon®, But when a second. 
actor was introduced by Aeschylus, then the actor’s profession 
became of necessity distinct from that of the poet. . For some — 
time afterwards the poets continued to act occasionally in their 
own tragedies, side by side with the professional actors: But 
the practice went gradually out of fashion in the course of the 
earlier part of the fifth century. Aeschylus appears, from the 
statement in his Life, to have abandoned the stage even before 


the introduction of a second actor *. Sophocles was prevented 


from appearing as an actor by the weakness of his voice. It is 
true that he sometimes performed in public. - In the Thamyris 


* Demosth. Fals, Leg. § 192 mdvras kal rdv SedTepov abr mpootipe Murvi- 


rovs Texviras cuvnyayev ; Aristot. Prob. 
Xxx. 10 of wept rov Ardvucoy Texvirat; 
Polyb. xvi. 21. 

* Plut. Solon p. 95 C; Aristot. Rhet. 
iii. 1 bwexplvopro yap abtot ras Tpaywdias 
of monral TO mpaTov. 

8 The words in the Life are éxphiaro 
3 broxpity mpoTm pty KAedyipy, érerra 


oxov Tov Xadmdéa> rdv 88 tpirov bro- 
kpiriy airds étedpev, ds 5& Arkalapxos 
6 Meconrvios, Sopoxdjs. These words 
imply that he employed Mynniscus for 
the first time on the occasion of his 


introduction of a second actor; and . 


that previously to this innovation, when 
only one actor was required, he had 


~ 
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Phe slaved the harp, and in the Nausicaa he delighted the spec:’ 


tators by his skill with the ball. 
er of these occasions he took a regular actor’s part. 


But it is not likely ‘that on 
He 


_ probably appeared upon the scene merely as a mute character, 
_ in order-to show his skill with the harp and the ball’. Afterthe 
i time of: ‘Sophocles there are no further instances of tragic poets 
R Sahee in their own plays*. As to the early history. of comic 
‘dcting very little is known. Cratinus is mentioned as one of the _ - 
_ old poets who were called ‘dancers,’ and it is therefore probable | 


that he acted in his own comedies ®, 


But after his time there is 


no certain instance of a comic poet appearing upon the stage. 
‘The professional actor was universally employed. The state- 
ment that Aristophanes acted the part of Cleon in the Knights 
_. is due to a misconception on the part of the scholiast ¢. 

It appears then that it was in the beginning of the fifth century 
that the profession of the actor came into existence as a distinct 


occupation. 


been accustomed to employ Cleander, 
instead of acting himself. He must, 
therefore, have given up acting before 
the production of the Supplices, and 
considerably before the first appearance 
of Sophocles. The statement that 
Sophocles was the first dramatic poet 
to abandon acting in person can only be 
true to the extent that he was the first 
poet who never acted at all. 

' 1 Vit. Soph. mp@rov piv xatadvcas 
_ Thy indxpicty ToD TonTOd Bid Tiy idiav 
puxpopaviay ; Athen. p. 20F ; Eustath. 
Od. p..1533- 

2 Miiller (die Griech. Biihnen. p. 184) 
states, on the authority of Zenob. Prov. 
y. 100, that Astydamas the Elder acted 
in his own tragedy, the Parthenopaeus. 
The words in Zenobius are einyepjoas 
év rh broxpice TlapGevonaiov. But this 
is merely a carelessness of expression, 
on which no stress can be laid. In the 
account given by Suidas (v. cavrny 
énaivels) of the same occurrence the 
expression is etnuepnoavr: emi tpayydias 
S&idacKaria TapPevonaiov. The whole 
story about Astydamas the Elder receiv- 


. 


It grew very rapidly in importance. 


At first the 


ing a statue on account of the success of 
his Parthenopaeus is rather dubious, 
since the inscription in Corp. Inscr. 
Att. ii. 973 shows that Astydamas the 
Younger produced a Parthenopaeus in 
340 B.C. It is possible that in the story 
about the Parthenopaeus the elder and 
the younger Astydamas have been con- 
fused. 

3 Athen. p. 22 A. 

* The story about Aristophanes acting. 
the part of Cleon in the Knights was due - 
to a misunderstanding of the phrase 
Kadieva TO Spapa bv éavtov. The Knights 
was the first play Aristophanes produced. 
in his own name. See Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Gr. ii. 928 ff. Antiphanes is said 
(Miiller, Griech, Biihnen. p. 184) to 
have acted one of his own comedies, the 
evidence being the inscription in Corp. 
Inscr. Att. ii.972 [’Avripavy |s 7ép(770s) 
*Avacw(o(pevos) [bmexpivero Av \ipd- 
yns. But it is by no means certain that 
the name of the poet is rightly filled in 
as Antiphanes: Even if it is, it does 
not follow that the actor Antiphanes 
was the same person, 
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actors were so little regarded that their names were not thought 
worthy of a.place in the notices of dramatic victories. But in 
the records of the latter half of the century a change is observ- 
able, and the names of the. actors regularly appear side by side 
with those of the poets and choregi. About the same time a 
prize was instituted for the best actor at the different contests, 

as well as for the best poet’.’ In the fourth century the actors 
sprang into still greater prominence. The art’ of acting tended 
to outshine the art of dramatic writing. An age of great actors 
succeeded to an age of great poets. The same phenomenon 
is not uncommon in the theatrical history of other nations. In 
England, for instance, a. period of dramatic productiveness was 
followed by a period of sterility and insignificance, and from the 
time of Garrick dawnwards the names of the great actors, who 
have made themselves famous by interpreting the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare, are more conspicuous than the names of dramatic 
authors. In Athens the fourth century was the period when acting 
was brought to the greatest perfection. To such an éxtent had the 
importance of the actor’s profession increased, that in Aristotle’s 
time a play depended more for its success upon the skill of the 
actor than upon the genius of the poet. The effect upon dramatic 
writing was most pernicious. The poets began to write their plays 
with a view to exhibiting the capacities of the actors. ‘ Scenes 
which had no connexion with the plot were introduced for the 


sole purpose of enabling an actor to make a display of his talents *. 


Sophocles is said by one of the old grammarians to have been 


guilty of the same sort of practice. But if there is any truth in 


a 


the statement, the evil effects are not very apparent in the extant - 


tragedies*, The charge might be brought with more plausibility 
against the monodies of Euripides, which are feeble from a 
literary point of view, but would enable an actor with a fine 
voice to make a great impression. However it was not until the 


fourth century that the influence of the actors became so 


1 See chap. i. p. 54. ' nointav 5V abrovs, id 88 rv dyabay 5d 


® Aristot. Poet. c.g Aéyw 8 émerco- rods troxprrds: Rhet.* iii, 1x peitov © 


Susy pdOov ev G Ta éracd&ia per divavra viv rOv moray of broxpirat. 
GAAnAa ovr’ e€ixds oT’ avaynn elvat. 8 Vit. Soph. p. 3 Dindf. 
Tovadrat Se movodyTat bd wey TaY pavrAwy 


v.d 
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universal as to inflict distinct injury upon the art of dramatic 
writing. i ; 

_ The selection of the necessary number of actors for each 
dramatic performance was, except in very early times, under- 


_ taken bythe state. The details in connexion with this arrange- 
_. ment have already been discussed in a previous chapter’. The 


_» Main points may be recapitulated here. During the early part 


of the fifth century the poets chose their own actors. Certain 
poets and certain actors were permanently associated together. 
But as the actors increased in importance, they were placed on 
the same footing as the poets and choregi, and were appointed 


hy the state. They were then distributed among the poets by 


lot. Inthe course of the fourth century the use of the lot was 
discontinued in the case of tragedy, and a new arrangement was 
adopted, which was rendered possible by the fact that: each 


‘tragic poet exhibited several tragedies at the same time. Under 


the new system each tragedy was performed by a different actor, 
and in this way all the competing poets enjoyed in turn the ser- 
vices of all the actors. In comedy, as each poet exhibited only 
a single play, the old system of distribution by lot was retained. 
If an actor was engaged for one of the great Athenian festivals, 


“and failed to put in an appearance, he was fined by the state. 


On one occasion Athenodorus, the great tragic actor, was hired 
to perform at the City Dionysia. But he failed to keep his 
engagement, as he preferred to be present and perform at the 
festivities held by Alexander the Great in Phoenicia, after his 
return from Egypt. A heavy fine was inflicted upon him in 


- consequence, but the fine was paid by Alexander’. 


' -§ 2. The distribution of the Parts among the ‘Actors. 


It has already been shown that the number of the actors in 
a Greek play was limited to three. These three actors had 


distinctive names, according to the prominence of the parts 


which they took. The principal actor was called the protagonist ; 
next in importance came the deuteragonist; the tritagonist 


1 See chap. ii. pp. 14-77 2 Plut, Alex. p. 681 E. 
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played the inferior characters’. The importance of the prot. 
agonist on the Greek stage has been pointed out in previous 
chapters. In the ordinary theatrical language of the time_ a play 
was said to be ‘acted by the protagonist,’ as if the other actors . 
were of no account. The protagonist was publicly appointed. by ° 


the state, but was allowed to choose the second and third actor > 


at his own discretion.” In the same way the prize for acting at 


each festival was confined to theyprotagonists. The other per- — 


formers had nothing to do with it. In tragedy more especially 


the protagonist was a person of the greatest importance; - 


the deuteragonist and tritagonist were placed in a very subor= 
dinate position. The whole structure of a Greek tragedy was 
designed with the object of fixing the interest upon some 
grand central figure. The significance of the other characters 
consisted simply in their capacity to excite the passions and 


draw forth the sentiments of the leading personage. This 


being so, it was essential that the protagonist should concen- 
trate the interest upon himself; otherwise the harmony and 
balance of the play would have been’ destroyed. . Hence the 


subordinate actors were strictly forbidden to attempt to out- - 


shine the protagonist. They were called upon to exercise the’ 
greatest self-denial. Even if they had finer voices than the 
protagonist, they were made to moderate and restrain their 
powers, so as to allow the protagonist to retain the superiority, 
and rivet the attention of the spectators upon the central 
figure *. The jealousy of protagonists towards their fellow- 
actors is well exemplified by the story about Theodorus, who 
had a theory that the first speaker in a play always attracted 
the sympathies of the audience, and therefore would never 


allow any other actor, however inferior, to appear ee the 


stage before himself‘, 


* Plut. Rep. Ger. 817 A; Dem. Fals. summittere, ut ille princeps quam” 


Leg. § 1G. Suidas Vv. SoporAjs. “maxime excellat, &c. 
4 See chap. i. p. 55, ch. ii. p. 75. * Aristot. Pol. vii, 17. The story 


* Cic. Div. in Caecil. § 48 ut in about Theodorus has caused some diffi-__ 


actoribus Graecis fieri videmus saepe culty. Does it mean that Theodorus 
illum, qui est secundarum aut tertiarum _ besides taking the principal character, 
partium, quum possit aliquanto clarius also played the part of the person ‘who 
dicere, quam ipse primarum, multum made the first speech in the tragedy ? 


ad F 
+ practice was rendered possible by the use of masks. 


had only to change his mask and his dress, and he could then 


J 


” 


. 
, 
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* The distribution of the different parts among the actors was 
undertaken by the poet if the play was a new one. But if an 


old play was being reproduced, the matter would be arranged 


. 


* Jocasta and of Antigone. 


by the protagonist who had the management of the perform- 


ance. The three actors between them filled all the parts in 
- a play, appearing in various characters successively. Such a 
An actor 


re-appear in a new character. Changes of this kind could be 
effected in a very few moments, as is shown by the one or 
two traditions on the subject which have been preserved by 
the ancient scholiasts. For example, in the opening scene 
of the -Phoenissae Jocasta speaks the prologue, and then 
. leaves the stage. Thereupon Antigone and an old attendant 
“thount by a staircase on to the roof of the palace, in order to 
view the Argive army encamped outside the walls. The scho- 
liast tells us that the protagonist played the parts both of 
It was necessary, therefore, after 


- Jocasta had left the stage, that there should be a slight interval 


before Antigone appeared upon the palace roof, to give the 
actor time to change his mask and dress. -Euripides managed 
this by making the attendant come out alone upon the roof at 
first, and look about him to see that the coast is clear, while he 
addresses a few words to Antigone, who is still inside the 


If so, he would have been debarred ‘Pseudolog. 19; Heliod. Aethiop. viii. 


. from acting some of the most popular 


tragedies of the time. For instance, 


. the actor who took the part of Electra 
_ in the play of Sophocles could not act 


the part of the paedagogus, since 
Electra comes on the stage as soon as 
the paedagogus leaves it. There would 
be the same difficulty about the Orestes, 
the Medea, and many-other plays. It 
has been suggested that the reference is 
to some preliminary announcement of 
the title of the play, which Theodorus 
preferred to make himself, instead of 
leaving it to a subordinate. Such 
announcements were made in Greek 
theatres in later times (cp. Lucian, 


17; Synesius, wept mpovotas p. 128 D), 
and may have been customary in Athens, 
or in other parts of Greece, in the time 
of Theodorus. But it is extremely im- 
probable that the reference is to any 
such practice. The -audience would 
hardly pay much attention to the voice 
of the person who announced the name 
of the coming play. The meaning is 
probably that Theodorus used to take 
thé part of the character which spoke 
first, whenever it was possible to do so, 
In such plays as the Electra it would be 
impossible, 
1 Alciphron, Epist. iii: 71. 
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palace. When he sees that all is safe, he calls on Antigone to 
“follow after him, and she thereupon mounts the staircase, and 
appears to the spectators. The speech of the attendant, while 
he is looking about upon the roof, consists of only fifteen iambic 
lines, Thus the space of time required to speak fifteen lines 
was enough to enable an actor to change from one character to 
another?, There is a further instance which’ shows that even 
less time was necessary. In the Choephori, when Aegisthus i is 
murdered, a servant rushes out upon the stage and calls to 
Clytaemnestra. As Clytaemnestra comes out, he apparently 
runs back into the palace. Clytaemnestra speaks five lines, and 
then Orestes hastens out of the palace, followed by Pyladés. 
In the scene which ensues 'Pylades has three lines to 


speak ; and the scholiast says that his part’ was taken: by the” 
servant who had just left the stage, so as to avoid the necessity . 


of four actors. The servant must therefore have changed his 


* 


mask in a very few moments®, As such rapid changes were * 
possible, a great variety of characters might be introduced. in ~ 


the course of a play, in spite of the restriction that more. than- 
three characters could not take part in the dialogue at» the" 
same time. 

In the distribution of parts the protagonist took the pri 


cipal character. The parts of Oedipus, Electra, and Artigas . 


in the plays of the same name by Sophocles, are specially 


mentioned as having been acted by celebrated protagonists.” 


Orestes in the play of Euripides is also described as the part of-, 


the protagonist*, Usually, as in the above instances, the prin-, 


cipal character gave the name to the piece. But this was not 
always the case. In the Oenomaus of Sophocles the part of 


Oenomaus was played by the tritagonist Aeschines, In the 


Cresphontes of Euripides the principal character was Merope, 
and was taken by Theodorus. The part of Cresphontes fell 
to Aeschines as tritagonist*, It does not therefore follow that 
the character which gave the name to a play was necessarily 


1 Schol. Eur, Phoen. 93. Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. ii. p. 763. 

? Schol. Aesch. Choeph. goo. * Hesych. v. dpoupaios Oivéyaos ; 

* Aul, Gell, vii, 5; Stob. Flor.97. Dem.de Cor, § 180; Aelian, Var. Hist. 
28; Dem. Fals, Leg. § 246; Strattisap. xiv. 40, om 
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the leading one, i: In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus most likely 
the protagonist played the part of Clytaemnestra, as this is 
certainly the most impressive character in the play, though not 
__ the one with which the spectators are in sympathy. Besides 
_ playing the leading part the protagonist had also to take his 
Z Share-of-the subordinate characters when he could be spared, 
It-has-already been mentioned that in the Phoenissae of nes 
pides the protagonist appeared in the part of Antigone, as well 
-as in that of Jocasta. At times he took even the smallest 
~charadters if the necessities of the play demanded it. Plutarch 
7 states that the protagonist, in the part of a messenger or 
an attendant, often gained more applause than the actor who 
bore the sceptre and the crown’. It was, in fact, the chief 
_. advantage of the Greek system that even the subordinate cha- 
racters were played with as much excellence as the more 
important ones. The tritagonist took what in modern times 
would be called the ‘heavy’ parts. It was his special pri- 
~ yilege, as Demosthenes remarks, to play the tyrant and the 
’. sceptred monarch’. Aeschines, in his career as tritagonist, 
. often had to act gloomy tyrants of this kind, such as Creon, 
= .€resphontes, and Oenomaus. Such characters did not require. 
great powers in the actor. There was no pathos to be excited, 
no. play of conflicting emotions to be exhibited, All that was 
‘*necessary was a powerful voice, and a capacity for declaiming 
verses. Most likely for the same reason the tritagonist usually 
: spoke the prologues, which also did not require much more in 
the actor than good powers of elocution. Thus the ghost of 
Polydorus, which speaks the prologue in the Hecuba of Euri- 
pides, was acted by Aeschines as tritagonist®, The deuter- 
_agonist took the parts which, in point of interest, were inter- 
mediate between the leading characters, and the heavy parts 
which fell to the tritagonist. There are not, however, any tradi- 
tions as to particular characters having been played by the 
_deuteragonist. Attempts have been made in modern times to 
assign the characters in the extant Greek dramas to the prot- 
1 Plat. Lysand. p. 446 D. is % Dem. 1. c., de Cor. §§ 180, 267. 
2 Dem, Fals. Leg. “§ 247. 
+ ‘ P2 
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agonist, deuteragonist, and tritagonist ‘respectively. Such 
speculations are interesting, in so far as they show that all 
the existing plays could be perfectly well performed by three 
actors. Otherwise they are not of very.great value. There is 
generally no difficulty in deciding which was the leading charac- 
ter. But it is obvious that the subordinate parts might be 
distributed in various ways; and no doubt the arrangement 
differed at different periods. There are no traditions on the 
subject in addition to those already mentioned. Any attempt, 
therefore, to reproduce the exact arrangement adopted at a. 


particular period must depend more or less upon conjecture. 


§ 3. Extra Performers. 


For every Greek play a chorus was provided by the choregus, 
and three actors were supplied by the state. But in most plays 
a certain number of additional performers were required. 
The parts which these extra performers had to fill may 
be divided, roughly speaking, into three classes. In the first 
place there were the various mute personages, who simply 
appeared upon the stage, and did nothing more. The second 
class consisted of minor characters with only a few words to 
say. In these cases extra performers were required, either 
because the regular actors were already occupied, or because” 
the part was that of a boy or girl, which the regular actor would 
be unable to take. Thirdly, in many casés a small Subordinate 
chorus was required, in addition to the ordinary one. The - 
general name for the persons who undertook these parts was 
‘parachorégémata’.’ This word obviously means something 


' As there is some doubt about the 
meaning of the word napaxopyynpa, it 
will be well to quote the passages where 
it occurs. They are (1) Schol. Aesch. 
Prom, 12 & mapaxopnynpatt aiTd 
elEwAorrornPetoa Bia, (2) Schol. Aesch. 
Eum. 573 év mapaxopnyjyar: aire elow 
ot ’Apeonayirat pndapod diadreydpevor, 
(3) Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 211 radra 
Kaderat Tapaxopnynuara, émeidi) odx 


Spavra dv TH Oedrpw of Barpayor, odde 
5 xopds, GAN Eowdery pupodyTra rods 
Barpdxous; 5 5& dAnOds yopds tx Tay 
evoeBdv vexpav ouvéctneev. (4) Schol. 
Aristoph, Pax 113 7a roatra, mapaxo- 
pnynuata Kadodow, ofa viv Ta radia 
moet KadodvTa tov mwarépa: elta mpds 
obdevy Er rovras xphoera. (5) Poll. 
iv. 109 drdre yay dvr) rerdprov broxpi- 
Tov Séoe twa Tay xopevray cimeivy & 
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which is supplied by the choregus in addition to his ordinary 
expenditure. It follows therefore that the cost ‘of the extra 
performers was borne by the choregus. Properly he was only 
responsible for the chorus ; but if additional men were required, 
he had to supply them. This conclusion is confirmed by 


‘Plutarch’s story of a certain tragic actor who was going to 


appear as a queen, but refused to proceed with the part, unless 
the choregus provided him with a train of female attendants !. 
Extra performers were especially necessary in the Old Comedy, 
in which a great number of characters appear upon the stage. 

If songs had to be sung, or words spoken, behind the 
scenes, by persons out of sight of the audience, these persons 
were called ‘paraskénia.’ In many cases their part could be 
taken by members of the chorus, and in this way no extra 
expense would fall upon the choregus. 

It remains to consider more in detail the three classes of ‘ para- 
chorégémata’. The mute personages appeared most frequently 


-in the shape, of attendants, body-guards, crowds of people, and 


soon. The Oedipus Rex’ opens with a number of suppliants 
kneeling at the altar before the palace of the king. In the 
Choephori Orestes and Pylades are accompanied by attendants. 
The judgment scene in the Eumenides requires twelve per- 


ata 


@5n, mapacihyiov xadetrat TO mpaypa, ws 
éy “Ayapépvou Aicxvadou ei 5 tétapros 
bmoxpiTHs Tt mapapbéeyéaiTo, TovTO mapa- 
xopiyynua dvopaterar, nal mempax@ai 
gpaow aitd év Mépvon AicxvAov. The 
first and second instanices refer to mute 
personages, the third instance refers to 
an extra chorus, the fourth to extra 
performers who say only a few words 
upon the stage. It is therefore quite 
clear that the word mapaxopiyynya in- 
cluded all classes of extra performers, 
as distinct from the actors and the 
chorus, There are no grounds for ex- 
cluding the mute personages from the 
class of rapaxopnyijpara, as Miiller (die 
Griech. Biihnen. p. 179) and others 
have done. Pollux appears to make 
the distinction between mapaceyvioy and 
mapaxopyynua lie in the fact that the 
former sang, the latter spoke. The 


distinction is a foolish one; and was 
probably due to Pollux’s habit of 
generalising from one particular in- 
stance. The word mapackhnoyr, in its 
present sense, only occurs in the passage 
of Pollux. To judge from the ety- 
mology of the word, it most likely 
denoted performers behind the scenes. 
The words & ’Ayapépvou Aicxvadov in 
the passage of Pollux are corrupt, the 
corruption arising from the words éy 
Mépyvou AiaxvaAov which follow. There 
is no tapackynvoy in the Agamemnon. 
The reference cannot be to the speech 
of Pylades in the Choephori (vv. goo- 
go2), because (1) the Choephori could 
not be called the Agamemnon, (2) the 
part of Pylades was taken by one of the 
regular actors, as the scholiast ad loc. in- 
forms us. 
! Plut. Phocion p. 750 C. 
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formers to play the parts of the members of the Areopagus. In 
the Agamemnon, when the king and Cassandra arrive in the 
chariot, servants stand ready to spread carpets beneath their 
feet’. Probably in many other instances great personages were 
accompanied by attendants, although there is no special reference, 
to them in the play. Not unfrequently more ,prominent cha- 
racters appeared upon the stage as mute figures. Pylades says 
nothing throughout the Electra of Sophocles and the Electra 
of Euripides. In the latter play one of the Dioscuri must also 
have been a dumb figure, since two actors were already upon 
the stage when the Dioscuri make their appearance. The per- | 
son of Force in the Promethus Vinctus is another example. 
A very frequent occasion for the employment of mute ‘cha- 
racters was in pathetic scenes between children and their 
parents. The children appear as silent figures, but give oc- 
casion for touching speeches by their parents. There is an 
example in the Ajax of Sophocles, where Ajax addresses 
his son Eurysaces. But the instances in Euripides are much 
more frequent. There is the celebrated scene in the Medea, . 
where Medea half relents at the sight of her children. There 
is the address of Megara to her children in the Hercules 
Furens. Other examples are to be found in the introduction of 
Manto, the daughter of Teiresias, in the Phoenissae, and of 
Polymestor’s children in the Hecuba*, Mute figures were 
also very useful in occasionally personating one of the regular 
characters of the play, when the actor of the character was tem- 
porarily required for another purpose. It has already been 
pointed out that in the middle of the Oedipus Coloneus the part 
of Ismene is played by a dumb personage, to enable the previous‘ 
actor of the part to appear in another character. One of the 
best instances of this practice is in the final scene of the Orestes, 
in which most of the prominent characters are brought upon the 
stage together, after the fashion of a modern drama. But only 
three of them. can, speak’:: Helen, Hermione, Electra, and Py- 


* Aesch. Choeph. 713, Eum, 678 ff, Here. Fur. 454, Phoen. 834, Hecub. 
Agam. go8,. 978. 


* Soph, Aj. 544; Eur. Med. To2r, 
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lades are all mute figures. The silence of Pylades is especially 


unnatural. In cases of this kind an attempt is made to produce 


effects which were hardly compatible with the limited resources 


of Greek tragedy. 
_ The second class of extra performers took all those minor 


Parts in which a certain amount of speaking or singing was 


required, but which it was impossible for the regular actors to 
take. In tragedy they were generally required for the boys’ 
parts, which were unsuitable for grown up actors. Euripides 
was especially fond of introducing boys upon the stage. In 
the Alcestis Eumelus bewails his mother’s death in a short 
ode. Another example is the mournful dialogue between 
Andromache and her little son Molossus’. In the Old Comedy 
these additional actors were frequently needed to perform small 
parts at times when the three regular actors were already on 
the stage. Examples are very numerous. There are the 
daughters of Trygaeus in the Peace, and the daughters of the 
Megarian in the Acharnians. The herald and Pseudartabas 
are additional examples from the Acharnians’*. 

In the third place an extra chorus was sometimes required. 
The Propompi in the Eumenides, and the chorus of boys in the 
Wasps, both appear side by side with the regular chorus, and 
must therefore have been personated by extra performers. 


‘An additional chorus, consisting of shepherds, was also re- 


quired in the Alexander of Euripides*. Sometimes the extra 
chorus was not visible to the spectators, but sang behind the 
scenes. In such cases the singing might be done by members 
of the regular chorus, if they had not yet entered the orchestra. 
Examples are to be found in the chorus ‘of frogs in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and Agathon’s chorus in the Thesmophoria- 
zusae*, Both these choruses were -behind the scenes, and 
would therefore come under the class called ‘paraskénia.’ 
Their part would be taken by members of the regular chorus. 


In the opening scene of the Hippolytus a band of huntsmen 


1 Eur. Alc. 393, Androm. 504. 8 Aesch, Kuni. 1032; Aristoph. Vesp. 


2 Aristoph. Pax 114, Acharn. 43, 248; Schol. Eur. Hipp. 58. 
94, 729. * Aristoph. Ran. 209, Thesm, 104. 
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sing a short ode to Artemis upon the stage. Immediately after * 
their disappearance the regular chorus, consisting of women of. 
Troezen, enters the orchestra. In this case the huntsmen 
cannot have been personated by members of the regular 
chorus; but it is possible that the singing was done by the 
chorus behind the scenes, while the huntsmen Were represented 
by mute figures '. 


/ 


§ 4. Costume of the Tragic Actors. 


To return to the subject of the actors. The next point to 
be discussed is their costume, and general appearance upon 
the stage. First, as to the tragic actors. The practice of 
the Greeks in regard to tragic costume was totally opposed 
to all modern notions upon the subject. Historical accuracy 
and archaeological minuteness in the mounting of a play 
were matters of supreme indifference to the Greeks. Though 
the scenes of most of their tragedies were laid in heroic 
times, they never made the slightest attempt to reproduce 
upon the stage an accurate representation of the costume 
of the Homeric period. On the other hand they were not 
content that the heroes and gods of their tragedy should 
appear upon the scene in the costume of ordinary life, as was . 
formerly the case in our modern theatres. Greek tragedy was 


- essentially ideal: the existence it depicted was far above the 


level of everyday life. _Even when the subject of a tragedy was ‘ 
taken from contemporary history, as in the case of the Persae 
of Aeschylus, the treatment was ideal. In the Persae of 
Aeschylus no Greek statesmen or generals are introduced upon 
the stage, or even mentioned by name. The scene is laid far: 
away in Persia; the characters are all Persian; everything 
common and familiar is banished out of sight. Such being the 
tone of Greek tragedy, the costume of ordinary life would have 
been out of keeping. A special dress was invented, similar to 
that of common life, but more flowing and dignified. The 
garments were dyed with every variety of brilliant colour. The 


‘ Eur. Hipp. 61. . 
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bulk of the actor was increased by padding his chest and limbs, 
and placing huge wooden soles under his feet. Masks were. 


employed in which every feature was exaggerated, to give 


superhuman dignity and terror to the expression. In this way 


_ a conventional costume was elaborated, which continued for 


centuries to be the regular dress of the tragic actors. All the 
leading characters in a Greek tragedy were dressed in this 
fashion, with only slight variations and additions, such as par- 
ticular circumstances required. A fairly accurate conception of 
the appearance presented by one of these ‘tragic figures of the 
Greek stage may still be obtained in modern times. Our know- 
ledge on the subject is derived partly from the descriptions of 
Pollux and others, partly from works of art. The works of art, 
it is true, are in most cases Italian; but Greek tragedies were 
commonly performed in Italy even in imperial times, and 
Roman tragedy was in all respects a mere reproduction of the 
Greek. Hence works of art depicting tragic scenes and figures, 
though Italian in origin, present the characteristics of the 
Greek stage. It would be unsafe to depend upon them for 
points of minute detail. But they correspond in the main with 


, the descriptions of Pollux, and it is possible to obtain from 


them a fairly trustworthy picture of the general appearance of 
the Greek actors. The accompanying representation of a tragic 
actor is copied from an ivory statuette which was found in the 
ruins of a villa near Rieti’. 

In no respect is the difference between the ancient and the 
modern actor more conspicuous than in the use of masks. The 
invention of the tragic mask was ascribed to Thespis. At the 
commencement of his career as an actor Thespis is said to have 
merely painted his face with white lead or purslane. Later on 
he employed masks ; but these were of a very simple character, 
consisting simply of Jinen, without paint or colouring. Choeri- 
lus introduced certain improvements which are not specified. 
Phrynichus set the example of using female masks’. Aeschylus 
was the first to employ painted masks, and to pourtray features 


1 The illustration is taken from Monu- 2 Suidas vy. Ooms, Kotpidos, Spiv- 
menti Inediti, xi. 13. XOS. 
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; of a dreadful and awe-inspiring character. By several writers 
z Aeschylus is regarded as the inventor of the tragic mask, and to 
a certain extent this view is correct, since it was Aeschylus who 
- first gave the tragic mask that distinctive character, from which 


in later times it never varied except in detail’. After the time 


: 
p: 
os . 
ations or improvements in the manufacture of masks. 

The use of masks is indissolubly connected with the style 
and character of Greek tragedy. Without masks it would have 


to play the parts of women. Of course the Greek actor had no 
opportunity of displaying those powers of facial expression 
which are one of the chief excellencies in modern acting. It 
was only by his gestures that he could emphasise the meaning 
of what he had to say: his features remained immovable. But 
niceties of facial expression would have been entirely lost in 
the vast expanse of a Greek theatre. The tragic mask, on 
which were depicted in bold and striking lines the main traits 
in the character represented, was really much more effective, 
and could be seen by the most distant spectator. Then again it 
must have been difficult, if not impossible, for a Greek actor to 
delineate finely drawn shades of individual character. The 
masks necessarily ran in general types, such as that of the 
brutal tyrant, the crafty statesman, the suffering maiden, and so 
on. The acting would have to correspond. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine the part of Hamlet acted in a mask. But the 
characters of Greek tragedy were mostly types rather than 
individuals. The heroes and heroines were drawn in broad 
general outlines, and there was little attempt at delicate strokes 
of character-painting. The use of masks no doubt helped to 
give this particular bent to Greek tragedy. 
Masks were generally made of linen. Cork and wood were 
occasionally used®. The mask covered the whole of the head, 
- both in front and behind. The white of the eye was painted on 


1 Suidas v. AioxvaAos; Hor. A. P. 278; ? Poll. x. 167; Isidor. Orig. x. 119 ; 
Evanth. de trag. et com. (Gronov. The- Suidas v. @¢ams ; Verg. Georg. il. 387; 
saur. viii. p. 1683). Prudent. c. Symmach. ii. 646. 


of Aeschylus there is no further mention of any radical alter- 


been impossible for one actor to play several parts, or for men- 
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the mask, but the place for the pupil was left hollow, to enable — 
the actor to see'. The expression of the tragic mask was 

gloomy and often fierce ; the mouth was opened wide, to give a 

clear outlet to the actor’s voice. One of the most characteristic. 
features of the tragic mask was the onkos*. This was a cone- 

shaped prolongation of the upper part of the mask above the 

forehead, intended to give size and impressiveness to the face. 

The onkos was not used in every case, but only where dignity 

was to be imparted. It varied in size according to the character 

of the personage. The onkos of the tyrant was especially large ; 

that of women was less than that of men. A character was not 

necessarily represented by the same mask throughout the piece. 

The effects of misfortune or of accident had often to be de- 

picted bya fresh mask. For instance, in the Helen of Euripides 

Helen returns upon the stage with her hair shorn off, and her 

cheeks pale with weeping. Oedipus, at the end of the Oedipus 

Tyrannus of Sophocles, is seen with blinded eyes and blood- 

stained face. In such cases a change of mask must have been 

necessary. 

The number and variety of the masks used in tragedy 
may be seen from the accounts in Pollux. For the ordinary 
tragic personages there were regular masks of a_stereo- 
typed character. Pollux enumerates twenty-eight kinds*. His 
information was derived from Alexandrian sources, and «his 
list represents the number of masks which were employed on 
the later Greek stage for the ordinary characters of tragedy. 
It is not likely that in the time of Sophocles or Euripides the 
use of masks was reduced so completely to a system as in the 
later period ; but the descriptions in Pollux will give a fairly 
accurate idea of the style of the masks used in earlier times. 
Of the twenty-eight masks described by Pollux six are for old 
men, eight for young men, three for attendants, and eleven for 
women, The principal, features by which the different masks 
are discriminated from one another are the style of the hair, the 
colour of the complexion, the height of the onkos, and the 


* Aul. Gell. v. 73 Wieseler, Denk- ® Poll. iv. 133-135, 139. 
miler, p. 42. 3 Poll. iv. 133-141. 
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expression of the eyes. To take a few examples. The strong 
and powerful man, such as the tyrant, has thick black hair and 
beard, a tall onkos, and a frown upon his brow. The man 
wasted by disease has fair hair, a pale complexion, and a smaller 
onkos. The handsome youth has fair ringlets, a light com- 
- plexion, and bright eyes. The lover is distinguished by black 
hair and a pale complexion. The maiden in misfortune has her 
hair cut short in token of sorrow. The aged lady has white 
hair and a small onkos, and her complexion is rather pale. 
Attendants and messengers are marked by special character- 
_ istics. One of them wears a cap, another has a peaked beard, 
a third has a snub nose and hair drawn back. One sees from 
these examples how completely Greek tragedy was dominated 
by conventional rules, in this as in all other respects. As soon 
aS a personage entered the stage, his mask alone was enough to 
give the spectators a very fair conception of his ‘character and 
position. ? 
The twenty-eight tragic masks enumerated by Pollux were 
used for the ordinary characters of tragedy, and formed a 
regular part of the stock of the Greek stage-manager.. But 
special masks were required when any unusual character was 
introduced. Pollux gives a long list of such masks'. In the 
first place there were numbers of mythological beings with 
strange attributes. -Actaeon had to be represented with horns, 
Argo with a multitude of eyes. Evippe in the play of Euripides 
had the head ofa mare. A special mask of this kind must have 
been required to depict Io with the ox-horns in the Prometheus 
Vinctus of Aeschylus. A second class of special masks was 
needed to represent allegorical figures such as Justice, Per- 
suasion, Deceit, Jealousy. Of this kind are the figures of 
Death in the Alcestis of Euripides, and Frenzy in the Hercules 
Furens. Lastly there were personifications of cities, rivers, 
and mountains. Five specimens of ancient tragic masks are 
given on the next page. The first is the mask of a youth, 
the fifth that of a man; the second and ‘third are probably 
masks of women. © The fourth is an example of one of the 


1 Poll. iv. 141, 142. Special masks were called éxoxeva mpécwna. 
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special masks, and depicts Perseus with the cap of darkness 
upon his head’, 


— 


We now come to the dress of the tragic actors. Nothing is 
known as to the style of dress adopted by Thespis and his im- 
mediate successors. The tragic costume which eventually pre- 


" Figs. 1-3 are copied from Wieseler, 4 and § are copied from the Archaeol. 
Denkmiler, v. 20, 24, 26. The first is Zeitung for 1878. They are from wall- 
a marble, the second and third are from _ paintings at Pompeii. 
wall-paintings at Herculaneum. Figs. 
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in the masks and dresses of the actors; and this improvement 
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vailed upon the Greek stage dates from the time of Aeschylus. 
His creative spirit revolutionised every department of Greek 
tragedy. It was he who transformed it into an essentially dra- 
matic species of art, and gave it the characteristics of grandeur 
It was necessary to make a corresponding change 


also was effected by Aeschylus. The invention of the Greek 
tragic costume, both in its main features and in most of its sub- 
ordinate details, is invariably ascribed to Aeschylus’. The 
dress which he introduced was so well adapted to its purpose, 
that it continued unchanged in its principal characteristics 


throughout the remaining history of Greek tragedy. Subse- 


‘mysteries. 


quent generations, while making various small additions and 
alterations, never altogether abandoned the original design. All 


the later representations of tragic actors, whether found in 


Etruscan mosaics, or wall-paintings of Cyrene and Pompeii, ob- 
viously belong to one common type. In spite of considerable 


' differences in point of detail, they show a distinct general resem- 


blance to one another?. The tragic costume, as finally settled 

by Aeschylus, was in many respects not unlike that worn by the 

hierophants and torch-bearers who officiated at the Eleusinian 

According to one tradition the similarity was due to 

the priests having copied the dress of the tragic actors in later 

times. But it is much more probable that the very reverse was 
the case, and that Aeschylus, in the course of his innovations, 

borrowed some hints-from the dress of the priests *, 

The object of Aeschylus was to devise a costume that 
should be suitable to the heroes and gods and supernatural 
beings with which his stage was peopled. It was necessary 
to invent something more splendid than the dress of ordinary 
life. For this purpose he employed various devices. Among 


kat dadodxor duquévyvvra. An emen- 


‘ Athen. p. 21 E; vit. Aesch.; 
dation, (jAwaas fv, has been proposed. 


Philostrat. vit. Apoll. vi. 11 (p. 220, ed. 


Kayser) ; Cramer, Anecd. Par. i. p. 19. 
2 Wieseler, Denkmiiler vii., viii., ix. 
Pek, 25 
3 Athen. p. 21 Exai Aloxbaos 6€ ob 
pdvov egedpe Thy Tis oTOARS ebmpéenerav Kal 


cepvdrnta, hy (ndwaavres of iepopayrat 


But probably the text is quite correct, 
and the author of the statement was 
mistaken in the.inference which he drew 
from the resemblance between the dress 
of the tragic actors and that of the 
Eleusinian priests, 


them was the cothurnus, or tragic boot, the aim of which = 
was to increase the stature of the actors, and to give them 
an appearance of superhuman grandeur. It was a boot with — 
a wooden sole of enormous thickness attached to it. — The | 
wooden sole was painted in various colours. According ~ 
to some accounts Aeschylus invented the+boot altogether ; 
according to other accounts his innovation consisted in giving | q 
increased thickness to the sole, and so raising the height 
of the actors... After his time it continued to be a regular 


4 


feature in tragic costume down to the latest period of Greek 
and Roman tragedy’. The cothurnus varied in height accord- 
ing to the dignity and position of the wearers, a king, for in- 
stance, being provided with a larger cothurnus than a mere at 
tendant. In this way the physical stature of the persons upon 
the stage was made to correspond to their social position. In 
the accompanying illustration, representing a tragic scene, the 


' The name for the tragic boot in regular name in Latin. Pollux (iv, 
Greek was éuBarns (Suid. v. AicytAos), 115) appears to be mistaken in calling 
éxpiBas (Lucian, Nero c. 9), or «6@0pvos  éuBarns the comic boot, in opposition 
(vit. Aesch.), Cothurnus was the to the notices in other grammarians. ~ 
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difference between the cothurnus of the servant and that of the 


_ hero is very conspicuous’. Whether the cothurnus was worn 


by all the characters in a tragedy, or only by the more important 


~ ones, is uncertain. | There was another tragic boot called the 
_ ‘krépis,’ of a white colour, which was introduced by Sophocles, 


~~ Collytus. 
_ tripped up and fell, and had to be lifted up again by the chorus- 


“and worn by the chorus as well as by the actors. Very possibly 


this may have been a boot more like those of ordinary life than 
the cothurnus, and may have been worn by the subordinate cha- 
racters*, The illustrations show that the cothurnus was rather 
a clumsy contrivance, and that it must have been somewhat in- 
convenient to walk with. The tragic actor had to be very 
careful to avoid stumbling upon the stage. Lucian says that 
accidents were not infrequent. Aeschines met with a misfor- 
tune of this kind as he was acting the part of Oenomaus at 
In the scene where Oenomaus pursues Pelops he 


trainer Sannio*. The use of the cothurnus, combined with the 
onkos, or prolongation of the crown of the mask, added greatly 
to the stature of the tragic actor. To prevent his seeming thin 
in comparison with his height, it was found necessary to in- 
crease his bulk by padding. His figure was thus made to ap- 
pear of uniformly large proportions *. 

‘The garments of the tragic actor were the same as the ordin- 
ary Greek dress, but their style and colour were more magni- 
ficent. ) They consisted of an under-garment or tunic, and an 
over-garment or mantle. The tunic was brilliantly variegated 
in colour. Sometimes it was adorned with stripes, at other 


The sole of the cothurnus was of wood, 
as appears from Schol. Lucian, Epist. 
Saturn. 19. Works of art show that 
it was painted: see Wieseler, Denkmiler, 
vii., viii. ; and cp. Ovid. Am. ii. 18. 13 
risit Amor pallamque meam pictosque 
cothurnos. According to Suidas (v. 
AioxvAos), Aristot. (ap. Themist. or. 
xxvi. p. 316), Philostrat. (vit. Apoll. vi. 
IT, p. 220 Kayser) the cothurnus was in- 
vented by Aeschylus: the Life says that 
it was only enlarged by him. For the use 
of the cothurnus in late times see Lucian, 


9 


Nero c. 9, Necyom. c. 16, Iup. Trag. c. 
Al, de Salt. c. 27; Martial, viii. 3. 13, 
&c., &c. 

1 The illustration is from Wieseler, 
Denkmiler, ix. 1. The original is a 
wall-painting from Pompeii or Hercu- 
laneum. 

2 Vit. Soph. p. 2 Dindf. 

3 Lucian, Somnium vel Gallus 26; 
yit. Aeschin. 

4 Phot. vy. swydria; Lucian, de Salt. 
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times with the figures of animals and flowers, or similar orna- , 
mentation. A special tunic of purple was worn by: queens. 
The ordinary tragic tunic reached down to the feet, in accord- 
ance with the old Athenian custom, the shorter tunic not 
having been generally adopted at Athens until after the time 
of Pericles. The tunics worn by females upon the stage were 
sometimes longer than those worn by men, and trailed upon 
the ground, as the name ‘syrtos’ implies. On the other hand, 
it appears from various illustrations that shorter ones were 
occasionally provided for attendants and other minor characters. 
The tunic of the tragic actor was fastened with a broad girdle 
high up under the breast, and flowed down in long and graceful 
folds, giving an appearance of height and dignity. It was also 
supplied with long sleeves reaching to the waist. In ordinary 
life sleeves of this kind were considered effeminate by the 
European Greeks, and were mostly confined to the Greeks of 
Asia. The general character and appearance of the tragic tunic 
is well exemplified in the illustrations already given’. 

The over-garments were the same in shape as those worn off the 
stage, and consisted of two varieties. The ‘himation’ was a long 
mantle passing round the right shoulder, and covering the greater 
part of the body. The chlamys was a short cloak flung across 
the left shoulder. As far as shape was concerned all the tragic 
mantles belonged to one or the other of these two classes, but 
they differed in colour and material. Pollux gives a list of 
several of them, but-does not append any description®. The 
mere names prove that they were very gorgeous in colour. 
There were mantles of saffron, of frog-green, of gold, and of 
purple. Queens wore a white mantle with purple borders. 
These were the colours worn by tragic personages under or- 
dinary circumstances. But if they were in misfortune or in exile, 


' For the general account of the 
xirwy or tunic see Pollux iv..115-118. 
The name tovcidov shows that it was 
brilliantly coloured. As to the length 
of the tunic see Lucian, Iup. Trag. c. 
AI, Eustath. Il. p. 954. 47, and the 
illustrations in Wieseler’s Denkmiler, 


&c. For the ornamentation see Wieseler, 

Denkmial. vi. 2, vii., viii. The girdle 

is clearly shown in many of the works 

of art. The sleeves were called yecpides 

(vit. Aesch.; Lucian, Iup. Trag. ¢. 41). 
* Poll. iv. 116-118: 
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the fact-was signified to the spectators from the very first by 


_ dressing them in the garb of mourning. In such cases the 


3 colours used were black, dun, grey, yellow, or dirty white. 


CoVerings for the head were not usually worn by the Greeks 


; _ except when they were on a journey. The same practice was 


“ observed upon the stage. Thus in the Oedipus Coloneus Ismene 
arrives from Thebes wearing a ‘Thessalian hat.’ Ladies also 
wore a mitra, or band for binding the hair. In the scene in the 
Bacchae, where Pentheus is dressed up as a female, one of the 
articles mentioned is the hair-band’. 

{Such was the tragic costume invented by Aeschylus, and 
universally adopted upon the Greek stage. No stress was laid 
upon historical accuracy; no attempt was made to discriminate 
one rank from another by marked variety in the costume. The 
same dress in its main features was worn by nearly all the 
characters of a Greek tragedy. ] In some instances special cos- 
tumes were invented for particular classes of men. Soothsayers 
such as Teiresias always wore a woollen garment of network, 
which covered the whole of the body. Shepherds were pro- 


‘vided with a short leathern tunic. Occasionally also heroes 


in great misfortune, such as Telephus and Philoctetes, were 
dressed in rags*. But the majority of the characters wore 
the regular tragic costume, with slight additions and varia- 
tions; and the only means by-which the spectators were 
enabled to identify the well-known personages of mythology, 
and to discriminate between the different ranks of the cha- 
racters, was by the presence of small conventional emblems. 
For instance, the gods and goddesses always appeared with 
the particular weapon or article of dress with -which their 
names were associated. Apollo carried his bow, and Hermes 
his magic wand. Athéné wore the aegis*. Inthe same way the 
well-known heroes of antiquity had generally some speciality in 
their costume which enabled the spectators to recognise them as 
soon as they came upon the stage. Hercules was always con- 


1 Poll, iv. 116; Soph. O.-C. 314; ii. 11. 
Eur. Bacch. 833. 3 Aesch, Eum, 181, 404; Poll. iv. 117, 


.* Poll. iv. 116,117; Varro, Res Rust. 
f-Q2 
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spicuous by means of his club and lion’s skin; Perseus wore the 
cap of darkness, as depicted in the illustration already given’. 
Kings in a similar manner were distinguished by the crown _ 
upon their head, and the sceptre in their hand. They also 
had a special article of dress, consisting of a short tunic with 
a swelling bosom, worn over the ordinary tunic*. Foreigners 
were discriminated by some one particular attribute, rather than 
by a complete variety in their costume. For example, Darius 
wore the Persian turban; otherwise he was probably dressed in 
the ordinary tragic style*. Warriors were equipped with com- 
plete armour, and occasionally had a short cloak of scarlet or 
purple wrapped round the hand and elbow for protection *. 
Old men usually carried a staff in their hands. The staff with a 
curved handle, which occurs not infrequently in ancient works 
of art, was said to be an invention of Sophocles 5. Crowns of 
olive or laurel were worn by messengers who brought good 
tidings ; crowns of myrtle were a sign of festivity’. The above 
examples illustrate the mode in which the different characters 
and classes were discriminated upon the Greek stage by small 
varieties in their equipment. But in its main features the dress 
of the majority of the characters was the same, and consisted 
of the elaborate costume designed by Aeschylus. 

Concerning the tragic costume as a whole a few observations 
may be made. The devotion to conventional rules is as con- 
spicuous here as in Greek art generally. Persons in misfortune 
wear clothes of a particular colour. Soothsayers have garments 
of network. Gods and heroes are denoted by special symbols. 
The tragic dress, after having been once elaborated, is retained 
for centuries without any important innovation. As to the 
appearance which the tragic actor presented upon the stage, it 
is obvious that he must have been an impressive, though rather 
unnatural, figure. His large stature and bulky limbs, his harsh 


1 Poll. iv. 117. See above, p. 222. called épamris. 
2 Lucian, Somn. vel Gall. 26; Poll. 5 Eur. Ion 743; Vit. Soph. p. 2 
iv. 116. The special tunic was called Dindf. 
KOAtropua. ® Aesch. Agam. 493; Soph. O. R, 
3 Aesch. Pers. 661. 83; Eur Alc. 759. 


* Poll. iv. 116, 117. The cloak was 
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_ brilliantly variegated pattern, his mantle with its gorgeous - 
4 colours, must have combined to produce a spectacle of some 
E magnificence. In criticising his appearance we must always 
E remember that he was intended to be seen in theatres of vast 
~~ dimensions, in which even the front rows of spectators were 
” a considerable distance from the stage, while the more distant 
_ part of the audience could only discern general effects. For 
such theatres the tragic costume of the Greeks was admirably 
adapted, however unwieldy and unnatural it may have appeared 
on a closer inspection. Its magnificence and dignity were 
especially appropriate to the ideal figures which move in the 
_ dramas of Aeschylus and Sophocles. In the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes Aeschylus is humorously made to declare that it was 
only right that the demigods of tragedy should wear finer clothes, 
and use longer words, than ordinary mortals.. The tragedy of 
Euripides was altogether more human in tone, and a more 
ordinary costume would have been better suited to it. But 
the Greeks, with their strong feeling of conservatism in matters 
of art, clung to the form of dress already established. The 
result was not altogether satisfactory. The attempt to exhibit 
human nature pure and simple upon the Greek stage was bound 
to appear somewhat incongruous. It often happened that the 
speeches and actions of the heroes in Euripides were highly 
inconsistent with the superhuman grandeur of their personal 
appearance. In any case the step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous was a very short one im the case of the Greek 
tragic actor. The play had to be elevated in tone, and the 
performance of a high standard, to carry off the magnificence 
of the actor’s appearance. Otherwise his unwieldy bulk and 
gloomy features excited laughter rather than tears. Lucian 
is especially fond of ridiculing the tragic actors of the time. He 
laughs at their ‘chest-paddings and stomach-paddings,’ ‘their 
cavernous mouths that look as if they were going to swallow up 
the spectators,’ and the ‘huge boots on which: they are mounted.’ 
He wonders how they can walk across the stage in safety’. In 
1 Lucian, de Salt. 27, Anachar. 23. 
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Philostratus there is an amusing story of the extraordinary 
effect produced upon a country audience in Spain by the appear- 
ance of a tragic actor before them for the first time. Itis said that. 


as soon as he came upon the stage they began to be rather alarmed 
at his wide mouth, his long strides, his huge figure, and his un- 


_ earthly dress. But when he lifted up his voice and commenced 

his speech in the loud and sonorous clang of the tragic stage, 
_ there was a general panic, and they all fled out of the theatre 
_ as ifhe had been a demon’, Such stories and criticisms bring 
_'clearly before us the unnatural character of the Greek tragic 
_ costume. It was well suited to an ideal drama and a theatre of 
~ enormous size. Under other conditions it was inevitable that it 
should appear ridiculous. In order to give an idea of the style 
_ and character of Greek tragic acting, two representations of 
_ tragic scenes are inserted, the first of which obviously repre- 
sents Medea hesitating about the murder of her children?. 


§5. Costume of Satyric Actors. 


The. costume of the actors in the satyric drama naturally 
comes next for consideration. Tragedy and the satyric drama 
were sister forms of art, descended from the same original. 
But while tragedy advanced in dignity and magnificence, the 
satyric drama retained all the wild licence and merriment which 
in early times had characterised the dithyrambic performances 

-in honour of Dionysus. Its chorus invariably consisted of 
_ satyrs. As to the characters upon the stage, with which we are 
at present concerned, one of them was always Silenus, the 
drunken old follower of Dionysus; the rest were mainly heroes 
out of mythology, or other legendary. beings. Thus in the 
Cyclops of Euripides, the only extant specimen of a satyric play, 
the characters upon the stage consist of Silenus on the one hand, 
and Odysseus and the Cyclops on the other. Concerning the 
costume of the actors the notices of Pollux are exceedingly 
brief. But it is possible to obtain fairly clear conceptions on 
the ‘subject from several works of art, and more especially from 
the well-known vase-painting at Naples, which depicts all the 
persons concerned in the production of a satyric play, from the 
poet down to the flute-player®. From this painting we see 


1 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. v.9 (p- 171 Monumenti Inediti, xi. 31, 32. The 
Kayser). / originals are wall-paintings at Pompeil. 
2 The illustrations are taken from 3 Wieseler, Denkmal. vi. 1-10. 
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that the characters in a satyric drama, with the exception of 
Silenus, were dressed in much the same way as in tragedy. 
Their masks exhibit the same features, and their garments are 
of the same general description. The tunic appears to hawe 
been rather shorter, to facilitate ease of movement, as the acting 
in a satyric play was no doubt less dignified and statuesque 
than in tragedy. For the same reason the tall pecnarasis of 
tragedy does not appear to have been worn. It is not depicted 
in the works of art ; and although this fact in itself is perhaps 
hardly decisive, since even in representations of tragic scenes 
the cothurnus is occasionally left out, still on general grounds 


it appears to be most improbable that the cothurnus should 
have been worn in the satyric drama. But on the whole the heroic 
characters in satyric plays were dressed in much the same 
fashion as in tragedy. As to Silenus, his mask always repre- 
sents a drunken old man, with a half-bestial expression. His 
under-garments, as depicted in works of art, are of two kinds. 
Sometimes he wears a tight-fitting dress, encasing the whole of 
his body with the exception of his head, hands, and feet. At 
other times he wears close-fitting trousers, and a tunic reaching 
to the knees. All these garments are made of shaggy materials, 
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x to resemble the hide of animals’, Certain over-garments are 
_ -also mentioned by Pollux as having been worn by Silenus, such 
as fawn-skins, goat-skins, imitation panther-skins, mantles of 
_ purple, and mantles inwoven with flowers or animals’. The 
E figures in the accompanying illustration, which is taken from the 
- vase-painting already referred to, represent the three actors in 
a satyric drama. The first is playing the part of some unknown 
_ hero of mythology. His tunic is rather short, and he has no 
_ cothurnus ; otherwise he exhibits the usual features of the tragic 
actor, The second figure represents Hercules. His tunic is 
still shorter, and barely reaches to the knees. The third figure 
is that of Silenus. His body is covered with a single close-fitting 
garment, and he carries a panther-skin over his shoulders, All 
these figures are holding their masks in their hands, 
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§ 6. Costume of Comic Actors. 


The inquiry into the costume of the actors in Athenian 
comedy falls into two divisions, There is the Old Comedy 
and the New. The Middle Comedy was merely a state of 
transition between the two, and presented no very distinctive 
characteristics of its own. The Old Comedy was essentially 
the product of a particular time and place. With its local 
allusions and personal satire it was unsuited for reproduction 
or imitation among later generations. Consequently very few 
traditions were preserved concerning the style of the masks 
and dresses used in it. The information on the subjeet to 
be found among later writers is extremely scanty. Attempts 
have been made to illustrate the costumes of the Old Attic 
comedy by the light of certain vase-paintings from Magna 
’Graecia, which depict scenes out of the comedies of the Phly- 


1 Specimens of the first kind of dress 
are to be found in Wieseler, Denkmal. 
vi. 2, 6, 7, 10; specimens of the second 
kind in vi. 8, 9. The tunic was called 
xirev xopraios, padAwrds, appipardos, 
and was apparently made.of wool: cp. 
Poll. iv. 118; Hesych. and Suid. v. 


xopraios; Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 72; 
Ael. Var. Hist. iii. 40. 

* Poll. iv. 118. These articles are 
part of the dress of Silenus. The other 
actors were dressed quite differently. 
The dress of the chorus is described in 
the next chapter. 
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akes, and belong mostly to the third century B.c.* The 
Phlyakes were the comedians of the Italian Greeks, and 
represented one branch of the old Doric comedy. This 
comedy had much in common with the phallic exhibitions, 
out of which Attic comedy was developed. It is probable 
therefore that there was a considerable resemblance, as far as_ 
the costume of the actors was concerned, between the per- 
formances of the Phlyakes and the Old Comedy at Athens. 
Hence the vase-paintings referred to, of which a specimen is 
here inserted, may be of assistance in helping us to form some 


ores 


general picture of the external features of the Old Comedy. 
But the connexion is too remote to lead to any very definite 
conclusions, Our principal source of information’as to- the - 
costumes of the actors in the Old Comedy must be the extant 
plays of Aristophanes, together with the few casual notices 
of the Scholiasts upon the subject. | 


‘See Heydemann’s article, Die mens are given in Wieseler’s Denkmil. 
Phlyakendarstellungen auf bemalten iii. 18, ix. 7-15, A. 25, 26. The illus- 
Vasen, in Jahrb, d. Kais. Deutsch. tration is taken from Wieseler, ix. 15. 
Archiol. Inst. 1886, p. 260 foll. Speci- 
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__ The Old Comedy was the direct descendant of the boisterous 
_ phallic performances at the festivals of Dionysus. Coarseness 
4 and indecency were an essential part of it. The actors therefore 
_ regularly wore the phallus, as appears to have been also the case 
~ among the Phlyakes. Aristophanes in the Clouds takes credit ‘to 
himself for having discarded this piece of indecency, and for 
having introduced a more refined style of wit into his comedy. 
But whatever his practice in the Clouds may have been, there 
are numerous passages to show that he reverted to the old 
custom in his later plays’. Possibly in addition to wearing the 
phallus the actors were also stuffed and padded in the grotesque 
. fashion which is apparent in the representations of the Phlyakes. 
_ Apart from these special features the dresses in the Old Comedy 
resembled those of ordinary life, as may be shown. from 
numerous passages in Aristophanes. As far as the masks 

_ were concerned, when particular individuals were introduced 
upon the stage, such as Socrates or Euripides, the masks were 
portraits or caricatures of the actual persons. Before a word 
was spoken the character was recognised by the audience. 
When Aristophanes brought out the Knights, the general terror 
inspired by Cleon was so great that the mask-makers refused 
to make a portrait-mask of him, and an ordinary mask had 
to be worn. Socrates, during the performance of the Clouds, 
is said to have stood up’in his place in the theatre, to enable 
the strangers present to identify him with the character upon 
the stage”. As to the masks of the’ fictitious characters there 
is no definite information; but they were doubtless grotesque 
and extravagant in type, like those worn by the chorus, and 
those depicted in the vase-paintings from Magna Graccia. 
Not unfrequently in the Old Comedy figures of a fanciful and 
extravagant character were introduced upon the stage. Thus 
Pseudartabas, the King’s Eye, had a mask with one huge eye 
in the centre of it. The trochilus in the Birds created laughter 


age te We a ae 


1 Schol. Arist. Nub. 538 eioyecay yap such passages as Thesmoph. 62, 643, 
of kouxoi dielwopévar Seppatwa aidoia Lysist. 985, 1073, 1083, &c. 
yeAotov xapyv. Arist. Nub. 537-539. 2 Poll. iv. 143; Platon. de Comoed. 
That the phallus was worn in the later (Dindf. Proll. de Comoed. p. 2 1) ; Arist. 
“comedies of Aristophanes is proved by Equit. 230; Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 13. 
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by its immense beak. The epops was provided with a ridi- 
culously large crest, but seems otherwise to have been dressed 
like a human figure. Iris inthe Birds came on the stage 
with outspread wings, swelling tunic, and a head-covering of 
enormous size, so as to cause Peisthetaerus to ask her whether 
she was a ship or a hat. Prometheus with his umbrella, 
and Lamachus with his nodding crests, are further examples 
of grotesque costume’. It has already been shown that the 
production ofa comedy was a comparatively cheap affair, and 
cost about the same as a chorus of boys. It is not therefore 
probable that the costumes in the Old Comedy were very 
expensive or elaborate. 

The New €omedy was of much longer duration than the 
Old Comedy, and was much more widely spread. It continued 
to flourish at Athens itself as late as the second century, and 
was transferred to Rome in the translations of Plautus and 
Terence and the other comic writers. There is no lack of 
information as to the costumes generally in use. In the first 
place all the actors wore masks, just as in the other branches 
of the Greek drama. As far as abstract fitness goes, the masks 
might well have been dispensed with. As the New Comedy 
was essentially a comedy of manners and every-day life, and. 
its chief excellence lay in the accurate delineation of ordinary 
human character, it is probable that a style of representa- 
tion after the fashion of the modern stage would have been 
much more appropriate to it. In a theatre of moderate size, 
with actors untrammelled by the use of masks, all the finer 
shades in the character-painting might have been exhibited 
clearly to the spectators. But in ancient times such a thing 
was impossible. To the Greek mind the use of masks was 
inseparably associated with the stage; and the Greeks were 
in such matters extremely tenacious of ancient custom. It is also 
very questionable whether in their enormous theatres masks 
could possibly have been dispensed with. At any rate they were 
invariably retained in the New Comedy. But it is a strange 


1 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 97; Aris- 


Schol. ad loc.), 1508, Acharn. 575 ff. 
toph. Av. 62, 94, 104, 1203 (with 
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thing that, although in all other respects the New Comedy was 
a faithful representation of ordinary life and manners, the masks 
employed should have been of the most ludicrous and grotesque 
character. The fact is expressly stated by Platonius, and is 
borne out by the evidence of numerous works of art’. There 
was a total disregard for realism and fidelity to nature. The 
exaggerated eyebrows and distorted mouths gave an utterly un- 
natural expression to the features. Such masks were perfectly 
in keeping with the tone of the Old Comedy, in which parody and 
caricature predominated. But it is strange that they should have 
been adopted in the New Comedy, which otherwise was praised 
for holding the mirror up to nature. The reason probably lay 


_in the size of the theatres. The excellence and humour of a 


finely-drawn mask would have been lost upon an audience 
seated at a great distance from the stage. Of course the 
statement of Platonius has to be taken with some. qualification. 
The masks were not invariably distorted. Some of the young 
men and women were depicted with handsome, though strongly- 
marked, features, as in tragedy. But the comic characters 
always wore masks of the grotesque kind just referred to. 
Copies of four comic masks are given on the next page’. 
Pollux supplies a long list of the masks in ordinary use in the 
New Comedy, with accurate descriptions of each of them®. His 
list comprises masks for nine old men, eleven young men, seven 
slaves, three old women, and fourteen young women. In this 
list are included all the stock characters of the New Comedy, 


such as the harsh father, the benevolent old man, the prodigal \ 


son, the rustic youth, the heiress, the bully, the pimp, the 


procuress, and the courtesan. For all these characters there 


1 Platon. ap. Dindf. Proll. de Com. 
p. 21 év 38 7H pen Kal véa Kwpwdia 
énirnies TA mpoowreia mpos TO yeAoudTE- 
pov eSnpuovpynoay ... dpapev yotv 7a 
mpocwneia THs Mevavipov kwydias ras 
éppis dmotas exer, nal Sas eeorpappe- 
voy 70 oréya Kai ovde Kar’ avOpwTwy 
iow. See Wieseler, Denkmil. v. 27- 

2. 
2 The first illustration is taken from 
Archaeol. Zeitung, 1878, Taf. 4, and 


represents the masks of a girl and a 
slave. The original is a wall-painting 
at Pompeii. The second illustration, 
which is taken from Monumenti Inediti, 
xi. 32, contains two copies of terra 
cottas found at Pompeii. It will be 
seen that the mask of the girl is not 
unlike a tragic-mask in general charac- 
ter. 

S-Poil. iv. 
Inst. xi. 3. 74. 


143-154. Cp. Quint. 
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_ are regular masks with strongly characteristic features. In 
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_the plays of the New Comedy, as each personage stepped upon 
the stage, he must have been recognised at once by the audience 
as an old friend. Constant repetition must have rendered them 

familiar with the typical features of each sort of character. 
Certain kinds of complexion, and certain styles of hair and eye- 
brow, were appropriated to particular classes. White or grey hair 
was of course the regular sign of old age. Red hair was the 
mark of a roguish slave. Thick curly hair denoted strength 
and vigour. Miserly old men wore their hair close-cropped, 
while soldiers were distinguished by great shaggy manes. The 
hair of the courtesans was bound up with golden ornaments, 
or brilliantly-coloured bands. Beards were distinctive of man- 
hood or middle age, and were not used in the masks of youths 
or old men. The complexion was always a prominent feature 
in the mask. A dark sun-burnt complexion was the sign of 
rude health, and was given to soldiers, country youths, or 
young men who frequented the palaestra. A white complexion 
denoted effeminacy ; pallor was the result of love or ill-health. 
Red cheeks, as well as red hair, were given to rogues. The 
eye-brows were strongly-marked and highly characteristic. 
When drawn up they denoted pride or impudence, and were 
used in the masks of young men and of parasites. The hot- 
tempered old father, who alternated between fits of passion and 
fits of affection, had one eye-brow drawn up and the other 
in its natural position, and he used to turn that side of his 
face to the audience which was best in keeping with his temper 
at the moment. Noses were generally of the straight Greek 
type; but old men and parasites occasionally had hook noses, 
and the country youth was provided with a snub nose. Some- 
times the ears showed signs of bruises, to denote that the person 
had frequented the boxing-school. The modern equivalent 
would be a broken nose, but among Greek boxers the ear was 
the part principally aimed at. The above abstract of ‘the 
account in Pollux, together with the illustrations on the previous 
page, will give some idea of the different styles of mask 
employed in the later comedy. 
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The costume of the actors in the New Comedy was the same 


as that of ordinary life, The covering for the foot was a light. 


sort of shoe, which was merely drawn on, without being tied 
in any way’. Pollux gives a short account of the dresses 
used in the New Comedy, from which it appears that particular 


colours were appropriated to particular classes*, White was. 


worn by old men and slaves, purple by young men, black or — 


grey by parasites. Pimps had a bright-coloured tunic, and a 


variegated mantle. Old women were dressed in yellow or 


light blue, young women and priestesses in white. Procuresses 
wore a purple band round the head. The above statements 
are to a certain extent corroborated by the testimony of the 
works of art, but there are numerous exceptions. They cannot 
therefore be regarded as an exhaustive account of the subject. 
Other details of dress and costume are mentioned by Pollux. 
Olgas carried a staff with a bent handle. Rustics were 


‘ This shoe was called éuBds in  dediff. vocab. Pp. 49; Aristoph. Nub, 858. 


Greek, and soccus in Latin ; see Ammon. ® Poll. iy. 119-120. 
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dressed in a leather tunic, and bore a wallet and staff, and 
_ occasionally a hunting-net. Pimps had a straight staff, and 
carried an oil. flask and a flesh-scraper. Heiresses were dis- 
_ tinguished by fringes to their dress. Considered as a whole 
the costume of the New Comedy seems to have been even more 
- “conventional than that of tragedy. The colour of a person’s 
dress, the features of his mask, and small details in his equip- 
ment, would tell the spectators at once what sort of a character 
he was intended to represent. A scene from a wall-painting 
is here inserted, as a specimen of the style and outward 
appearance of the New Comedy’. 


ee eae 


q § 7. Speech, Song, and Recitative. 


The profession of acting in ancient times required a great 
variety of accomplishments. The words of a play were partly 
‘spoken and partly sung, and it was necessary that the actor 
should have a knowledge of music, and a carefully cultivated 
voice. He had to combine the qualities of a modern actor with 
‘those of an operatic singer. In fact the Greek drama was not 

“unlike a modern comic opera in this particular respect, that it 
consisted of a mixture of speaking and of singing. The question 
as to the mode in which the different portions of the dialogue 
were delivered, and the proportion which speech bore to song 
in the parts of the actors, is a matter of very great interest. In 
the first place there can be little doubt that, with few exceptions, 
all that portion of the dialogue which was written in the ordin- 
ary iambic trimeter was merely spoken or declaimed, with no 
musical accompaniment whatsoever. This of course constituted 

-. by far the larger part of the dialogue. Some remarks of 

Aristotle in the Poetics may be cited in proof of the above state- 
ment. Aristotle expressly says that in certain portions of the 
drama there was no music at all. In another place he remarks 
that when dialogue was introduced into tragedy, the iambic 
trimeter was naturally adopted as the most suitable metre, since 


1 The illustration is from Monumenti Inediti, xi. 32. 
R 
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it is ‘better adapted for being spoken’ than any other. A 
second argument is to be found in the practice of the Roman » 
stage. In two of the manuscripts of Plautus there are marks in 
the margin to discriminate between the portions of the play 
which were spoken, and the portions which were sung. The 
result is to show that, while the rest of the play was sung, the 
iambic trimeters were always spoken*. As Roman comedy 
was a close and faithful imitation of the Greek, it follows almost — 
as a matter of certainty that the iambic trimeters were spoken 
in the Greek drama also. It is true that in one place Lucian 
contemptuously remarks about the HaEe actor, that he ‘occa- 
But this statement, 
at the very most, cannot be held to prove more than that in 
Lucian’s time iambic passages were sometimes sung or chanted. 
It is no proof that such a practice ever existed in the classical 
period. It is quite possible that in the second century 4.p., 
when the chorus had either disappeared from tragedy, or been 
very much curtailed, some of the more emotional portions of 
the iambic dialogue may have been sung or chanted as a sort 
of equivalent. But Lucian himself speaks of the practice with ~ 
disapproval, as a sign of bad taste and degeneracy. There can 
be little doubt that in the classical period the ordinary iambic 
dialogue was spoken. The only exception was in cases where 
iambic lines occurred in close connexion with lyrical metres. — 
For instance, iambics are sometimes inserted in the midst of a 
lyrical passage. At other times speeches in iambics alternate 
with speeches in a lyrical metre, and the pairs of speeches are 


sionally even sings the iambic lines *. 


* Aristot. Poet. c. 6 7d 58 xwpis rois nal éxBaivovres Tis AexTiKhs dppovias. 


elSeot 7d Sid pérpav Evia _pdvov trepaive- 
oda Kai madw Erepa 5d pédovs, c. 4 76 
TE METpov &k TeTpapérpov lapBeiov éeyé- 
vero’ 70 pev yap mpOtov Terpapérpy 
éxpavro bia 7d carupixjy Kat dpynorKw- 
Tépay eivat Tiv Toinow, AéLews “SF yevo- 
pévns adti % vows 7d oixetov pérpov 
ebpe, uddALoTa yap AeKTuKdly TaY péTpwOV 
70 lapBetdv eorw' onpetov 5& Tovrou, 
meloTa yap iapBela dA €yoper év TH Siadéx- 
TH TH mpds GAANAous, Eauerpa Se dAvyauis 


* The mark C (canticum) denotes the 
part which was sung, DV (diverbium) 
the part which was spoken. These 
marks are found in cod. vetus (B), and. 
cod. decurtatus (C), and the plays in 
which they occur are the Trinummus, 
Paenolus, Pseudolus, Truculentus, and 
parts of others. See Christ, Metrik p. 
677 ff. 

5 Lacian, de Salt. 27 éviore zat mepid- 
dev Ta iapBeia, 
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bound up into one metrical system’. In such cases no doubt the 
-iambics were sung, or given in recitative. But the ordinary 
iambic dialogue, and in consequence the greater part of the 
ae was spoken without musical accompaniment. 

~The only portions of a play which the actors had to sing 
were the lyrical passages. In an aétor’s part the lyrical passages 
consisted, in most cases, either of solos, or of joint performances 
in which actors and chorus took part alternately. These solos 


_ and musical duets were in tragedy confined mainly to lamenta- 


- 
££ 


tions and outbursts of grief*. In general it may be said that, 


_ both in tragedy and comedy, song was substituted for speech 


4 
; 


in those scenes where the emotions were deeply roused, and 


- found their fittest expression in music. 


introduced into the drama, 


In addition to the declamation of the ordinary dialogue, and 
the singing of the lyrical passages, there was also a third mode 
of enunciation in use upon the Greek stage. It was called 
‘parakatalogé,’ and came half-way between speech on the one 
hand, and song on the other. Its name was due to the fact that 
it was allied in character to ‘katalogé,’ or ordinary declamation. 
It corresponded closely to what is called recitative in modern 


‘music, and consisted in delivering the words in a sort of chant, 


to the accompaniment of a musical instrument. On account of 
its intermediate character it was sometimes called ‘speech,’ and 
sometimes ‘song.’ It was first invented by Archilochus, and 
employed by him in the delivery of his iambics, which were 
partly sung, and partly given in recitative. A special kind of 
harp, called the klepsiambos, was originally employed for the 
purpose of the accompaniment. Recitative was subsequently 
as Plutarch expressly states®. It 


1 Instances of iambics in the midst of 
lyrical passages are to be found in Aesch. 
Agam. 1160, 1171, Aristoph. Acharn. 
492. Iambic passages in strophic ar- 
rangement with lyrics appear in Aesch. 
Theb. 203-244, Soph. O. C. 1448-1504. 

s Songs by the actors were called ra 
-dmd THs oKnvijs, or (in tragedy) povwdia. 
Musical duets between actors and chorus 
were in tragedy called xéypo. Suidas 


vv. Hoywoeiv, povwdia; Aristot. Poet.c. 12. 

3 Plut. Mus. p. 1140 F dada pry xat 
*Apxidoxos TI TV T piyeTpwy fd porrotay 
mpocetedpe... Kal THY mapakaTadoyny, 
kal TI Tepl TadTa Kpovow... eri be 
Tov iapBelwv 7d TA pev A€yecOar Tapa 
Thy Kpotow, Ta 5 ddecOau, ’Apxidoxdv 
act Katadecitat, <i0’ otrw xpyoacba 
Tos Tpay.Kovs. mointas. Athen. p. 
636B & ois yap (pnat) Tovs idpBous 
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is not easy to determine, by means of the slight and hazy 
notices upon the subject, what were the particular portions 
of a play in which recitative was employed. But there are 
certain indications which seem to show that it was used in 
the delivery of iambic, trochaic, and ahapaestic tetrameters, 
and of regular anapaestic dimeters. Thus’ it is distinctly 
recorded of the actor Nicostratus that he gave trochaic tetra- 
meters in recitative to the accompaniment of the flute’. Then 
again, the two sets of trochaic tetrameters, which came at the 
end of the parabasis, cannot have been sung, as their very 
name implies. The probability therefore is that they were given 
in recitative*. Thirdly, there is a passage in the Peace where 
the metre changes abruptiy from lyrics to trochaic tetrameters 
without any break in the sentence*. It is difficult to suppose 
that in such a case a transition was made suddenly from song 
to mere speech. But the transition from song to recitative 
would have been quite feasible. Fourthly, it is asserted that 
on those occasions when the speech of an actor was accompanied 
by dancing on the part of the chorus, the metres employed 
were mostly iambic and anapaestic tetrameters*. But as it is 
impossible, in the case of Greek performers, to imagine dancing 
without a musical accompaniment, the verses must have been 
given in recitative. Fifthly, in the parabasis to the Birds the . 
nightingale is asked to lead off the anapaests with the flute; 
and the scholiast remarks that ‘the parabasis was often spoken 
to the accompaniment of the flute®.” This statement means 
that the anapaestic tetrameters, which constitute the parabasis 
proper, were given in recitative. Lastly, there is the fact that 


_ Bdov, tapBvxas éxddrouv' év ols 8% mape- * Schol. Arist. Nub. 1355 ows €Acyov 
Aoyifovro Ta ey Trois pérpos, KAeLidp- mpds yopdv rAé€yev, bre Tod imokpiTov 
Bouvs. Hesych. vy. xatadoyn: 7d Ta stariGeuevov tiv show. 6 Z c 

v ye , mm \ ea Z " eae eo dig ee te 
Gopara pi) bro perder A€yev. 50 kat Exd€yovta: ws émtomAcioTov by. 


* Xen. Symp. vi. 6 dorep Nixédorpatos Tots Torovrows Ta TeTpdpeTpa, 7) TA dva- 
6 broxpitis TeTpapyerpa mpds Tov atAdy = maorind, 1) TA iapPikd, RA 7d fadliws 
xarédeyev. éuminrew ev TovToLs Tov TOLODTOV bv0 pdr. 
2 The two groups of trochaic tetra- ®° Aristoph. Av. 682-684 dA’, & nad- 
meters in the parabasis were called AsBéay xpéxovo’ | addAdy POeypnaow 7 pt- 
érlppnua and dytemippnua. See Platon.  vois, | dpxou Trav dvanatcTrov, and 
in Dindf. Prolegom. de Comoed. p. 21. Schol. ad loc. modAdus mpos avAdv 
§ Arist. Pax 1171, 1172. A€youvet Tas TwapaBaces. : 


' and in regular anapaestic dimeters. 
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the terms ‘speech’ and ‘song’ are both used of anapaests, im- 
plying that they occupied an intermediate position’. For these 
and other similar reasons it appears probable that recitative was 
employed in passages written in the metres already specified, 
that is to say, in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters, 
It seems too that on 
certain rare occasions it was used in lyrical passages*. The 
instrument employed, in dramatic performances, for the accom- 
paniment of the recitative, as well as for the accompaniment of 
the singing generally, was the flute*. The harp had formerly 
been used very frequently*. But it was found that the flute, 
being a wind-instrument, harmonised better with the human 
voice*. However, the harp was occasionally introduced. In 
the Frogs Aeschylus calls for the harp, when he is going to 
give a specimen of the lyrics of Euripides. Similarly, in the 
parody of the choruses of Aeschylus, the recurrence of the 
refrain ‘phlattothrat’ points to an accompaniment on the harp‘. 


§ 8. Importance of the Voice in Greek Acting. 


In ancient acting the possession of a fine musical voice was 
a matter of absolute necessity. Several considerations will 
make it evident that the voice of the actor, upon the Greek 
stage, must have been far more important than it is at present. 
In the first place a considerable portion of the words in every 
Greek play were either sung, or delivered in recitative. In the 
second place each actor had to play several parts in succession, 
and to appear sometimes as a man, and sometimes as a woman. 


It would be essential, therefore, to mark the difference between 


1 The exodos, mostly consisting of show that they were not merely spoken : 


anapaests, is described as Gmep ént 7H 
£65q 700 Spayaros Gera: in Schol. Arist. 
Vesp. 270, and as 6 égcdyres qoov in Poll. 
iv. 108. But in Dindf. Proll. de Com. 
p. 37 it is called 70 émt réAe Acydpevov 
rod xopod. As far as the anapaestic 


- tetrameters are concerned, the word 


ddovras in Aristoph. Plut. 1209, and 
Hesych.’ s definition of dvamacra as 7a 
& ais napaBaocor Tav xXopav qopaTa, 


the expression Aéfovras €my in Aristoph. 
Equit. 508 proves that they were not 
sung. See Christ, Metrik p. 680 ff. 

2 Aristot. Probl. xix. 6 dia ri 4 mapa- 
Karadoy? év Talis wbats TparyiKdv ; 

$ Schol. Arist. Nub. 312, Vesp. 580 ; 
Arist. Eccles. 890-892. 

£ Sext. Empir. p. 751, 21. 

5 Aristot. Probl. xix, 43. 

6 Aristoph. Ran. 1304, 1286. 
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the various personages by a corresponding variety in the tone 
of voice employed; and for this purpose an organ of great 
flexibility and compass must have been required. In the third 
place the, whole character of Greek acting was largely modified 
by the costume of the performers. A modern actor adds force 
and emphasis to his speeches by means of the variety of his 
facial expression. A single glance, a slight movement of the 
features, is often enough to produce a very great effect. But 
to the Greek actor this mode of impressing the spectators was 
denied, owing to the use of masks. His features bore the same ~ 
settled expression throughout the play. Even his gestures, in 
the case of tragedy, must have been very much restricted, owing 
to the cumbersome dress which he had to wear. On account 
of these limitations he was compelled to rely mainly upon his 
voice for the purpose of expressing all the fleeting emotions of 
the character he represented. Great skill and variety in the 
modulation of his tones were needed to counterbalance the 
absence of facial movement. Lastly, the Greek actor required 
a voice of enormous power, in order to make himself heard. 
When it is remembered that the theatre of Dionysus was in _ 
the open air, and was capable of holding from twenty- to 
thirty thousand spectators, it will easily be seen that, in spite 
of the excellence of the acoustic arrangements, the demands 
upon the actor’s voice must have been excessively great. For 
these various reasons the first and most essential requisite in a 
Greek actor was a powerful and expressive voice. 

As a matter of fact, whenever an actor is mentioned by an 
ancient author, he is referred to in language which at the 
present day would seem much more appropriate to a notice of 
an operatic singer. It is always the excellence of the voice 
which is emphasised, little regard being paid to other accom- 
plishments, And it is not so much the quality as the strength 
of the voice which is commended. The highest merit, on the 
Greek stage, was to have a voice that could fill the whole 
theatre. Numberless passages from ancient authors might be 
quoted in proof of this assertion, but a few specimens will 
suffice. Of Neoptolemus, the great tragic actor, it is said that 


4 VJ 
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‘his powerful voice’ had raised him to the head of his pro- 
fession'. Licymnius, the actor mentioned in one of the letters 
of Alciphron, won the prize for acting at a tragic contest on 
account of ‘his clear and resonant utterance*.’ Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, on a certain occasion, being covetous of 


‘distinction as a dramatic writer, despatched a company of 


actors to the Olympic festival, to give a performance of 
one of his tragedies. As he wished to ensure that the ex- 
hibition should be of the highest excellence, he was careful to 
choose ‘actors with the best voices*.’ In a similar manner thé 
emperor Nero prided himself on his talents as an actor. He 
instituted a tragic contest at the Isthmian festival, in order to 
display his powers. At this contest the actor Epeirotes ‘was 
in splendid voice, and as his tones were more magnificent than 
ever, he won’ the greatest applause*.’ The above passages are 
in reference to particular actors. Remarks about acting in 
general are of the same type. Demosthenes is reported to 
have said that ‘actors should be judged by their voices, polli- 
ticians by their wisdom.’ According to Zeno an actor was 
bound to have ‘a powerful voice and great strength.’ Aristotle 


defines the science of acting as being ‘concerned with the 


voice, and the mode of adapting it to the expression of the 
Lucian remarks that the actor is ‘re- 
Plato would expel ‘the actors 
Finally 


different passions.’ 
sponsible for his voice only.’ 
with their beautiful voices’ from his ideal state’. 
there is the curious fact recorded by Cicero, that in the per- 
formance of a Greek play, when the actors of the second and 
third parts ‘had louder voices’ than the protagonist, they used 
to moderate and restrain their tones, in order to leave him the 


1 Diod. Sic. xvi. 92 NeowrdAcpos 5 avis éxwv, ebdoxipav 8 én’ airy Kai Oav- 
t paCépevos Aapmporéepa TOU ciwOdTOos, 

5 Plut. X orat. p. 848 B robs imoxpi- 
Tas éfn Selv npivew ex THs povjs. Diog. 
Laert. vii. 20 tiv pev pwviv Kal Tiv 
divayy peyadny éxew. Aristot. Rhet. 
iii. 1. Lucian, de Salt. 27 pdvns tis 


wat TH 5d€p. 
2 Alciph. iii. 48 rop@ rit Kat yeyo- 


3 Diod. Sic. xv. 7 é¢améoretre Tods €d- 
a 3 lal = be rs) 
pwvorarous Tay tnoxpiTay ... ovrot b€ T 


lal is 
_ piv mparov bia tiv edpoviay éémdnTTov 


Tous akovovTas. 
4 Lucian, Nero 9 63° Hreipwrns dpiora 


govis imevOvvoy mapéxav éavtdv. Plat. 
Legg. 817 C xadAipwvor imoxpitat. 
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pre-eminence’. These passages, and others of the same kind 
which might be quoted, read like notices about operatic singers 
and musical performances, and prove conclusively the supreme 
importance of the voice among the ancient Greek actors. The. 
principal reason was the immense size of the theatres, which 
‘could only be filled by voices of great power. ‘Hence in critical 
notices of actors the strength of the voice is more regarded 
than its quality. 

Such being the requirements of the Greek stage, it was 
necessary that the actors should receive a musical education as 
elaborate as that of a professional singer in modern times. 
Cicero informs us that the Greek tragic actors spent many 
years in the training of their voices, and used to test them, 
before each performance, by running over all their notes from 
the highest to the lowest?. They had to be careful and ab- 
stemious in their diet, as excess in eating and drinking was 
found to be inconsistent with the possession of a good voice*. 
The importance attached to this particular quality in the actor’s 
art was not always beneficial in its results. Actors were some- 
times inclined to violate good taste by intruding into their 
performances mere exhibitions of skill in the manipulation of 
the voice. ‘They were ready to catch the applause of the popu- _ 
lace by startling effects, such as imitations of the rushing of ~ 
streams, the roaring of seas, and the cries of animals‘, More- 
over, it was a common fault among the ancient actors that, as 
a result of excessive training, their voices sounded artificial 
and unnatural. There was a special term to denote the forced 
tone of voice which was caused by too much exercise. Aristotle 
remarks that one of the principal excellencies of the tragic actor 
Theodorus was the thoroughly natural character of his delivery. 
Unlike other actors he seemed to speak with his own voice ®, 


1 Cic. div. in Caecil. § 48 quum possit 
aliquanto clarius dicere . . . multtim sum- 
mittere, ut ille princeps quam maxime 


* Plut. Aud. Poet. 18 B. 
° Aristot. Rhet. iii. 2 8:0 Sef AavOd- 


excellat. 

2 Cic. de Orat. i. § 251. 

8 Aristot. Probl. xi. 22; Athen. p. 
343 E. 


vew movdvytas, Kat pip Soxeiy rA€éyew 
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metAagpEvws GAMA mEepuKdTas ... o1oV 
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§ 9. Style of Greek Acting. 


Both in tragic and comic acting a.loud and exceedingly 


_ distinct utterance must have been a matter of necessity. But in 
“comedy the tone of voice adopted appears, as was only natural, 


_ to have been much less sonorous than that of the tragic actors, 


- 


and to have approached much more closely to the style of 
ordinary conversation’. In tragedy on the other hand it was | 
the conventional practice to declaim the verses with a loud and 

ringing intonation, and to fill the. theatre with a deep volume of 
sound. Ancient authors often refer to the sonorous utterances 

of the tragic stage*. With bad actors the practice would easily 

degenerate into mere bombast. Pollux mentions a series of 
epithets such as ‘booming’ and ‘bellowing,’ which were applied 

to actors guilty of such exaggeration. Socrates and Simylus, 

the tragic actors with whom Aeschines went on tour in the 

country districts of Attica, derived their nickname of ‘the 

Ranters’ from a fault of this kind *. 

Another point which was required from ancient actors was 
great distinctness in the articulation of the separate words, and 
a careful observance of the rhythm and metre of the verses. 
In this respect the Athenians were a most exacting audience. 
Cicero speaks of their ‘refined and scrupulous ear,’ their 
‘sound and uncorrupted taste *.’ Ancient audiences in general 
had a much keener ear for the melody of verse than is to 
be found in a modern theatre. A slovenly recitation of 
poetry, and a failure to emphasise the metre, would not have 
been tolerated by them. Cicero remarks on the fact that, 
though the mass of the people knew nothing about the 


1 Lucian, Anachar. c. 23 avrol 5é (of 
tpaywdol) peyara TE éxexpayecay Kal 


 §éBavov obk 01d Stws doparas ev Tors 


brody past ... of 5& Kwpwdot Bpaxvrepot 
pe éxetvoy Kai meCol Kal dvOpwmpywrepot 
kal ATTov éBowr. 

2 Philostrat. vit. Apoll. v. 8 (p. .171 
Kayser) émel 5& éfdpas riv poviy yeyo- 
vov épbéygaro ; Alciphron, iii. 48 Tope 


Tit Kal yeywvorépy pwrnuate xpnoa- 
pevos: Lucian, 1.c. See also the pas- 
sages quoted on p. 247. 

3 Pollux (iv. 114), speaking of tragic 
acting, says eimois 5’ Gv Bapvorovos vmo- 
Kpiths, BouBay, mepiBopBav, AnKvoicwy, 
Aapuyyifev, papuyyifev. - Dem. de Cor. 
§ 262. 

* Gic. Orat. §§ 25, 27. 
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theory of versification, their instinctive feeling for rhythmical 
utterance was wonderfully keen. He says that if an actor 
should spoil the metre in the slightest degree, by making a 
mistake about a quantity, or by dropping or inserting a syllable, 
there would be a storm of disapproval from the audience*. No 
such sensitiveness is to be found in modern theatres. It is 
common enough at the present day to hear blank verse de- 
claimed as if it-were prose. But among the ancient Greeks 
the feeling for correctness of rhythm in poetical recitations 
was just as instinctive as is the feeling for correctness of tune’ 
among ordinary musical audiences at the present time. If an 
actor in a Greek theatre made a slip in the metre of his 
verses, it was regarded in much the same way as a note out 
of tune would be regarded in a modern concert-room. As a 
consequence the mode of declamation practised on the ancient 


_ Stage must have been much more rhythmical than anything we 


are now accustomed to, and the pauses and movements of the 
metre must have been much more clearly emphasised. 

The use of appropriate gesture, in the case of Greek acting, 
was especially importarit, since facial expression was prevented 
by the mask, and the actor had to depend solely on the tones of 
his voice, and the effectiveness of his movements. In comedy, 
as might be expected, the gesticulation was of a free and un- 
constrained character, and is exemplified in numerous works 
of art. In tragedy, on the other hand, the nature of the 
actor’s dress made rapid and violent movements impossible. 
Even if they had been possible, they would have been incon- 
sistent with the tone of the tragic stage. The world of Greek 
tragedy was an ideal world of heroes and demigods, whose 
nature was. grander and nobler than that of human beings. 
The realistic portrayal of ordinary human passions was foreign 
to the purpose of Greek tragedy. Scenes of physical violence, 
such as the forcible seizure of Antigone by Creon, were of 
rare occurrence. To be in harmony with this elevation of 
tone it was necessary that the acting should be dignified and 


* Cic, de Orat. iii, §§ 195, 196, Parad. § 26. 
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_ self-restrained. Violent movements were avoided. A certain 
_ Statuesque simplicity and gracefulness of pose accompanied 
_all the gestures of the tragic actor. On the long and 
narrow stage the figures were arranged in picturesque and 
striking groups, and the successive scenes in the play presented 
-to the eye of the spectator a series of artistic tableaux. The 
_ representations of tragic scenes and personages in ancient works 
_ of art are characterised by a certain dignity and repose which 
_ call to mind the creations of the sculptor. This sober. and re- 
_ strained style of acting was developed under the influence of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles during the great period of Attic tragedy. 
In later times a certain tendency to realism and exaggeration in 
the gestures and the movements began to show itself. The actors 
of the fourth century were censured by many critics for having 
degraded the art of acting from its former high level, and for 
having introduced a style which was unworthy of the dignity of 
the tragic stage. Callippides was called an ape by the old actor 
Mynniscus because of the exaggerated vehemence of his 
manner’. But as the tragic costume, with its unwieldy accom- 
"paniments, was retained: with little alteration, it must have 
prevented any great advance in the direction of realism and 
freedom of movement. The statuésque style of acting continued 
on the whole to be characteristic of the tragic stage, and was 
indeed the only proper style for Greek tragedy. 


§ 10. The Actors’ Guild. 


In the course of the fourth century the members of the 
theatrical profession at Athens formed themselves into a guild, 
for the purpose of protecting their interests and increasing their 
importance. The members of the guild were called The Artists 
of Dionysus. Poets, actors, and chorus-Singers, trainers, and 
musicians all belonged to the guild. When it first came into 


¢ 
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existence is not known for certain. Sophocles is said to have 


| 


formed a sort of literary club, which may have been the proto- . 


type of the guild; but it is possible that there was no connexion 
between the two. At any rate it was fully established in the 
time of Aristotle, by whom it is mentioned '.° 

The guild was of great value in maintaining, and enforcing the 
various privileges of the members of the theatrical profession. 
These were of two kinds. In the first place actors were permitted 
to travel through foreign and hostile states for the purpose of 
giving dramatic performances. Even in time of war their persons 
and property were ensured from violation. Owing to this custom 
the actors Aristodemus and Neoptolemus were able to travel 
frequently to and fro between Athens and Macedonia during 


the height of the war, and to assist materially in the negotiation . 


of the peace*. In the second place actors claimed to be 
exempt from naval and military service, in order to pursue 
their professional avocations in Athens and elsewhere. In the 
time of Demosthenes this immunity from service was occa-. 
sionally granted, but had not yet hardened into an invariable 


custom. Demosthenes mentions the cases of two members of: 
the theatrical profession who were severely punished for | 


avoiding military service. One of them was Sannio the chorus- 


trainer, and the other was Aristides the chorus-singer. Meidias 


also is said to have used the most strenuous exertions to pre- 
vent the chorus of Demosthenes from being exempted from 
service *, At this time therefore it seems that such immunity was 
sometimes granted and sometimes not. Later on’the Guild of 
Artists of Dionysus succeeded in getting the Amphictyonic 
Council to pass a decree, by which the Athenians were bound 
as a religious obligation to grant exemption from military service 
to all members of the theatrical profession. In the same decree 
the duty of allowing them a safe passage through their territories 
was enforced upon the Greek nation generally. This decree 
was renewed towards the beginning of the third century at the 


1 Vit. Soph. rafs 8 Motcas Olacov rexvirat. 
ée Tov Temadevpévwv ouvayayeiv, 2 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 315. 
Aristot. Probl. xxx. 10 of Atoyvoiaxot § Dem. Meid. §§ 15, 58-60. 
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_ request of the Guild. A copy of the decree was engraved on 
4 Stone and erected in the theatre at Athens, and has fortunately 
; been preserved', A translation of the more important passages 
: will be of interest, as throwing light upon the position of the 
_ theatrical profession at Athens. It ran as follows: ‘It was 
i resolved by the Amphictyonic Council that security of person 


__and property, and exemption from arrest during peace and war, 


_ be ensured to the artists of Dionysus at Athens;. . . . that | 


they enjoy that exemption from military service and that personal 
security which has previously been granted to them by the 
whole Greek nation; that the artists of Dionysus be exempt 
_ from naval and military service, in order that they may hold the 
_ appointed’ celebrations in honour of the gods at the proper 
“seasons, and be released from other business, and consecrated 
_ to the service of the gods; that it be unlawful to arrest or seize 
an artist of Dionysus in time of war or peace, unless for debt 
due to a city or a private person ; that if an artist be arrested in 
violation of these conditions, the person who arrests him, and 
the city in which the violation of the law occurs, be brought to 

- account before the Amphictyonic Council ; that the immunity 
from service and personal security which is granted by the 
Amphictyonic Council to the artists of Dionysus at Athens be 
-perpetual ; that the secretaries cause a copy of this decree to be 
engraved on a stone pillar and erected in the temple, and 
another sealed copy of the same to be sent to Athens, in order 
to show the Athenians that the Amphictyonic Council are deeply 
concerned in the observance of religious duties at Athens, and 
are ready to accede to the requests of the artists of Dionysus, 
and to ratify their.present privileges, and confer such other 
benefits upon them as may be possible.’ In this decree it is 
very noticeable that dramatic performances are treated through- 
out as religious observances in honour of the gods, and the 
members of the theatrical profession are regarded as ministers 
consecrated to the service of the gods. The maintenance of 
their privileges is therefore a religious obligation in which the 
Amphictyonic Council is deeply interested. The religious 

1 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 551. 
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character of the old Greek drama has already been pointed 
out at the commencement of the first chapter. : 

Another inscription has been preserved referring to ‘the 
Athenian Guild of Artists of Dionysus’. It appears that the 
Guild had a sacred enclosure and altar at Eleusis, where they 
were accustomed to offer libations to Demeter and Koré at the 
time of the Eleusinian mysteries. During the disturbances of 
the Sullan campaigns the altar was dismantled, and the yearly 
celebrations discontinued. The inscription is a decree of the 
Guild thanking a certain Philemon for his exertions in restoring 
the altar and renewing the annual ceremonies. 

From the time of the fourth century onwards guilds of actors’ 
similar to that’ at Athens were’ rapidly formed in various places 
throughout the Greek-speaking world. In this way the master- 
pieces of Greek tragedy were made familiar to the most remote 
districts to which Greek civilisation had penetrated. But it is 
beyond the scope of the present work to trace the progress of 
the Greek drama outside the limits of Athens and Attica. 


§ 11. Social position of Actors. 


In Greece the profession of the actor was an honourable one, 
and there was no suspicion of degradation about it, as there 
was in Rome* Actors and other dramatic performers were 
regarded as ministers of religion. ‘In the dramatic exhibitions 
at Athens the actors were placed on the same level as the 
poets and choregi. Their names were recorded in the public 
archives, and in commemorative tablets; and competitions in 
acting were established side by side with the competitions 
between the poets. It is true that Aeschines is very frequently 
taunted by Demosthenes with his theatrical career, but the 
taunts are due to the fact, not that he was an actor, but that 
he was an unsuccessful one. Actors at the head of their pro- 


' Corp. Inser. Att. ii. 552. tragic actor) huic genus et fortuna ho- 
* Corn. Nep. praef. 5 in scaenam nesta erant; nec ars, quia nihil tale 
vero prodire et populo esse spectaculo apud Graecos pudori est, ea deforma- 
nemini in iisdem gentibus fuit turpidu- bat. 
dini, Livy xxiv. 24 (of Ariston the 
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fession occupied a very distinguished position. Aristodemus, 
the tragic actor, was on two occasions sent as ambassador to 
4 Maéedon by the Athenians, and was largely instrumental in 
negotiating the peace’. The great Athenian actors were much 
: sought after by the monarchs of the time. Aristodemus and 
~Neoptolemus were frequently at the court of Philip, and 
_ Thessalus and Athenodorus at the court of Alexander’. 
; Thessalus was a great favourite with Alexander, and was 
employed by him on delicate missions*. The leading actors 
_ seem to have made large incomes. For instance, Polus told 
_ Demosthenes that he was paid a talent for acting during two 
days only‘. It is not stated whether the performance to which 
3 he refers took place at Athens, or elsewhere; but in all 
_ probability it was in some foreign state. There is no evidence 
to show what salaries were paid to the actors at the great 
Athenian festivals. 

As for the lower ranks of the profession, the tritagonists, 
chorus-singers, musicians, and so on, though there was nothing 
dishonourable about their calling, their reputation does not 
seem to have been very high. Their strolling and uncertain 

manner of life seems to have had a bad effect upon their 
‘character. Aristotle, in his Problems, asks the question why 
it is that the artists of Dionysus are generally men of bad 
character? He thinks the reason is partly due to the vicis- 
situdes in their fortunes, and the rapid alternations between 
luxury and poverty, partly to the fact that their professional 
duties left them no time for general culture®. His remarks of 
course apply mainly to the lower grades of the profession. 


§ 12. Celebrated Athenian Actors. 


Before concluding this account of Greek acting some notice of 
_the principal Greek actors may not be out of place. Unfortu- 


1 Aesch. Fals. Leg. §§ 15-19; Dem. 5 Plut. Alex. 669 D. 
de Cor. § 21. 4 Plut. X orat. p. 848 B. Geellius, 


2 Dem. Fals. Leg. § 315, de Pace N..A. xi. 9, gives the same story about 


§ 6; Diod. Sic, xvi. 92; Plut. Alex. Aristodemus. 
681 D. 5 Aristot. Probl. xxx. 10. 
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nately in most cases little more is known about them than their 
names. Several tragic actors of the fifth century are referred to 
by ancient writers, such as Cleander and Mynniscus, the actors 
of Aeschylus, and Cleidemides and Tlepolemus, the actors of 
Sophocles, But no details are recorded as to their individual 
characteristics and different styles. One interesting fact is 
known about Mynniscus, to the effect that he considered the 
acting of his successors as deficient in dignity and over-realistic. 
He was especially severe upon Callippides, the representative 
of the younger generation of actors*, This Callippides was 
notorious for his conceit. On one occasion, when he was giving 
himself airs in the presence of Agesilaus the Spartan, he was 
considerably disconcerted by being asked by the latter whether 
he was ‘Callippides the pantaloon*®’ Another tragic actor of 
the same period was Nicostratus, who was especially excellent 
in his delivery of the long narrative speeches of the messengers. 
His style was so perfect that to ‘do a thing like Nicostratus’ 
came to be a proverbial expression for doing it rightly *. 

But it was in the age of Demosthenes that the most cele- 
brated group of tragic actors flourished. Among them was 
Polus of Aegina, who was considered to be the greatest actor of 
his time, and whose name is very frequently referred to by 
later writers. He was one of the actors who had the credit of 
having taught elocution to Demosthenes®. At the age of 
seventy, and shortly before his death, he performed the feat 
of acting eight tragedies in four days*. A well-known story 
is told about him to the following effect. Soon after the 
death of a favourite son, he happened to be acting the part of 
Electra in the play of Sophocles. In the scene in which 
Electra takes in her hands the urn supposed to contain 
the ashes of Orestes, and pours forth a lamentation over his 
death, Polus came upon the stage with the urn containing the 
ashes of his own son, and holding it in his hands proceeded to 
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_ act the scene with such profound depth of feeling as to produce 


the greatest impression upon the audience. As Gellius remarks, 
the acting in this case was no fiction, but a reality’, Another of 
the great actors of this time was Theodorus, about whom a few 


_ facts are recorded. The exceedingly natural tone of his de- 


livery, and his habit of never permitting any of the subordinate 
actors to appear upon the stage before himself, have already 
been referred to. He considered that tragedy was much more 
difficult to act in than comedy, and once told the comic actor 
Satyrus that it was easy enough to make an audience laugh, but 
to make them weep was the difficulty. His own powers in this 
respect were very great. Once when acting in Thessaly he 
produced such an effect upon the brutal tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae, that Alexander was compelled to leave the theatre, 
because, as he afterwards told Theodorus, he was ashamed to 
be seen weeping over the sufferings of an actor, while he was 
perfectly callous about those of his countrymen*. The tomb of 
Theodorus, close to the banks of the Cephisus, was still to be 
seen in the time of Pausanias‘*. 

The other leading tragic actors of this period were Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Thessalus, and Athenodorus. The two 


_former were frequently at the court of Philip, and took a 


large part in bringing about the peace of Philocrates. They 
are therefore denounced by Demosthenes as traitors to their 
country, and advocates of Philip’s interests’, Neoptolemus 
was the actor who, at the banquet held in Philip’s palace on 
the day before his assassination, recited a passage out of a 
tragedy bearing upon the uncertainty of human fortune, and 
the inexorable power of death. The fact was afterwards re- 
membered as an ominous coincidence®, Thessalus and Athen- 
odorus were often rivals. At Tyre, after the return of 
Alexander from Egypt, they were the principal competitors in 
the great tragic contest, in which the kings of Cyprus were the 


choregi, and the chief generals of the army acted as judges. 


1 Gell. N. A. vii. 5. * Pausan. i. 37. 3. 
2 Plut. de se laud. 545 F. 5 See above, P. 255. 
3 Ael. Var. Hist. xiv. 40. ® Diod. Sic. xvi. 92. 
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On this occasion Athenodorus won, to the great grief of Alex- — 
ander, who said he would have given a part of his kingdom 
to have ensured the victory of Thessalus’. The same two actors 
were also competitors at the City Dionysia in the year 341, but 
both of them were then beaten by Neoptolemus*. 

Among the Greeks the distinction between the tragic and the 
comic actors was as complete as that between the tragic and 
comic poets*. There are no instances during the classical 
period of an actor attempting both branches of the profession. 
Still less is recorded about the great comic actors than about 
the actors of tragedy. A few names are mentioned, but there 
is almost a total absence of details concerning their style and 
mannerisms. We are told that one of Hermon’s jests was to 
knock the heads of his fellow-actors with a stick, and that 
Parmenon was celebrated for his skill in imitating the grunting 
of a hog*. Interesting criticisms on the acting and the actors 
in comedy are unfortunately nowhere to be found. 


1 Plut. Alex. 681 D. KpiTat kwpedots Te kal rpaywdois of abrol. 
2 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 973. * Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 542; Plut. 
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THE CHORUS. 


§ 1. History of the Chorus. 


Tue history of the chorus in the Greek drama is a history of 
gradual decay. In the earliest period, when both tragedy and 
comedy were mainly lyrical, the members of the chorus were the 
sole performers. After the introduction of actors and dialogue 
the chorus still continued for a time to play the leading part. 
But from the beginning of the fifth century it began slowly to 
dwindle in importance, until at length it disappeared almost 
entirely from comedy, and sank even in tragedy to the position 
of the band in a modern theatre. As far as tragedy is con- 
cerned the process of decline can be traced with clearness in 
the existing dramas. It takes two distinct forms. In the first 
place there is a gradual diminution in the length of the part 
assigned to the chorus; in the second place there is a tendency 
to withdraw the chorus from all active participation in the plot. 
First, as to the length of the choral part. In the Supplices, the 
oldest of existing Greek tragedies, the part of the chorus forms 
no less than three-fifths of the whole composition. In the other 
plays of Aeschylus, with the exception of the Prometheus, the 
average length of the choral part is nearly a half. In the 
tragedies of Sophocles the size is very much reduced The 
choral part in Sophocles varies from about a quarter of the 
whole in the Ajax and the Antigone to about a seventh in the 
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Electra and Philoctetes,/ In Euripides it varies from about 
a quarter in such plays as the Bacchae and Alcestis to about a 
ninth in the Orestes. It appears therefore that in the course of 
the fifth century the part of the chorus was gradually but con- 
tinuously reduced in size. In the second place, side by side 
with the diminution in bulk, there was a conStant tendency to 
diminish the importance of the chorus by severing its con- 
nexion with the plot. In the lyrical tragedies of the earliest 
period the chorus was no doubt on most occasions the principal 
object of interest, and took the leading part in the conduct of 
the piece. This is still the case in some of the extant tragedies © 
of Aeschylus. In the Supplices, for instance, the whole subject 
of the plot is the destiny of the fugitive maidens who form the 
chorus. It is their adventures which excite the sympathy of 
the audience; the other characters are of very little signifi- 
cance. Again in the Eumenides the interest centres chiefly 
round the conduct and feelings of the chorus of Erinyes. But 
in the other plays of Aeschylus the chorus begins to take very 
much the same position as it occupies in the plays of Sophocles, 
and the earlier plays of Euripides. It was at this period that 
Attic tragedy was brought to its highest perfection, and the 
question as to the proper place of the chorus in the plot was 
solved in the manner most consistent with the genius of the 
Greek drama. In Sophocles, in most of the later plays of . 
Aeschylus, and the-earlier plays of Euripides, the chorus per- 
forms two distinct functions. ¢ During the progress of the 
dialogue it plays the part of a pathetic witness, following 
the course of the action with the keenest interest, but seldom 
actively interfering. Its general character is that of the better 
class of ordinary citizens. But during the choral odes which 
fill up the pauses in the action it takes an altogether higher 
tone, It then becomes the mouthpiece of the poet, uttering in 
sublime language reflexions upon the events which have just 
taken place, and expounding the hidden purposes of the gods. 
Such is the position of the chorus in the best period of Greek . 
tragedy. It is altogether subordinated to the actors, and 
seldom takes a prominent part in the incidents of the play. 
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fully interwoven into one harmonious whole. 
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But at the same time, whether it is acting the part of a sym- 
pathetic spectator, or serving merely as the mouthpiece of the 
poet, all its utterances have a distinct reference to the plot 
which is being worked out upon the stage. Nothing irrelevant 
is introduced. The dialogue and the choral element are skil- 
But in the later 
tragedies of Euripides the position of the chorus is altered very 
much for the worse. A tendency is observable to sever all 
connexion between the chorus and the action of the play. 
Choral odes are introduced, which have no particular reference 
to the individual tragedy, but consist merely of picturesque 
descriptions of scenes from the ancient mythology. This 
tendency was carried still further by Agathon, whose choral 
odes were professedly mere interludes, and might be trans- 
ferred from one play to another. His example was followed by 
the later tragic poets, so that in the course of the fourth century 
the tragic chorus came to occupy the position of the band in 
modern times’. Its functions were limited to the duty of 
providing music and singing between the several acts of a 
tragedy. The history of the comic chorus was very similar ; 
but the steps of the process cannot be traced in detail, since the 
works of only one comic poet have been preserved. In the 


. Plutus, the last of the extant comedies of Aristophanes, the 


chorus is already reduced to the very slightest proportions. 
Soon afterwards it practically disappeared. In the New 
Comedy, which was essentially a comedy of every-day life, a 
chorus would have been altogether out of place’, 


kwpwdias. Apparently, however, some 
sort of a chorus was occasionally intro- 
duced in the New Comedy, but its 
position was altogether subordinate and 
See vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. 


1 Aristot. Poet. c. 18. 
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§ 2. Size of the Chorus. 


The tragic chorus, being a direct descendant of the old dithy- 
rambic choruses, originally consisted of fifty members’, After 
all connexion between tragedy and the dithyramb had been ° 
severed, the number of the choreutae in a tragic chorus was 
reduced to twelve. It has been suggested that this number was 
due to the practice of each poet exhibiting four tragedies at a 
time. It is supposed that the original chorus of fifty was divided 
as equally as possible among the four tragedies, so that each 
chorus came to consist of twelve members. The conjecture is 
a plausible one, but cannot be regarded as certain, owing to the | 
scantiness of our information concerning the early history of 
tragedy. The size of the tragic chorus remained unaltered 
until the time of Sophocles, and in all the earlier plays of 
Aeschylus twelve choreutae are employed. ‘Sophocles raised 
the number from twelve to fifteen*. After his time there was 
no further change, and during the remaining period of the Attic 
drama the tragic chorus was always composed of fifteen per- 
sons. The various technical terms which refer to the arrange- 
ment of the tragic chorus are all based on the supposition 
that it is a chorus of fifteen. It is not quite certain whether 
the innovation of Sophocles was adopted by Aeschylus in his 
later plays. The Oresteia of Aeschylus was brought out 
ten years after the first appearance of Sophocles; and it has 
been contended that the chorus in this trilogy contained fifteen 
members, But there is hardly sufficient evidence to deter- 


mine the matter with any certainty®*. However on general 


‘ Poll. iv, 110, Pollux further states with his Eumenides. 


that the number continued to be fifty 
until the Eumenides of Aeschylus was 
produced ; and that the people were 
so alarmed at the sight of the fifty 
Erinyes that they passed a law reduc- 
ing the number of the tragic chorus. 
The story is of course a fiction, on a 
par with the statement in the Life, that 
Aeschylus was banished to Sicily as a 
punishment for terrifying the people 


»? Suid. v. SopoxAjs ; Vit. Soph. p. 2 
Dindf. 

* The decision of the question depends 
on the passage in the Agamemnon, vv. 
1344-1371. There is no doubt that the 
twelve iambic couplets, 1348-1371, were 
delivered by twelve chorentae. The 
difficulty is to decide whether the three 
trochaic tetrameters, 1344, 1346, and 
1347, were delivered by three additional 
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grounds it seems probable that Aeschylus should have followed 
the example of Sophocles. At any rate there is no doubt 
that after the middle of the fifth century the number of the 
choreutae was fixed at fifteen’, The satyric chorus was of the 
same size as the tragic—a natural result of the intimate con- 
The comic 
chorus, throughout all the period with which we are acquainted, 
invariably consisted of twenty-four members. All the authorities 
are unanimous on the subject *. 

The size of the chorus in the Greek drama was regulated ’by 
invariable custom, and no alteration was ever made to suit the 
requirements of a particular play. For instance, in the Sup- 
plices of Aeschylus the number of the Danaides was fifty, but 
the chorus consisted of only twelve maidens, who did duty for 
the fifty. Again, in the Eumenides the proper number of the 
chorus should have been three, if the legend had been accurately 
adhered to. But the number of Erinyes was raised from three 
to twelve or fifteen in order to keep up the ordinary size of the 
chorus. In this respect, as usual; the Greeks were careless 
about minute accuracy. 


§ 3. Costume of the Chorus. 


The costume of the chorus is a subject in regard to which the 
information is not very copious. Masks were universally worn by 


choreutae, or by the coryphaeus. Either 585. The number is given as fourteen 


view is plausible, and it seems impos- 
sible to determine the matter without 
further evidence. The statement of 
Schol. Arist. Equit.. 586, that the 
chorus in the Agamemnon was fifteen 
in number, is merely an inference from 
the passage just referred to. The state- 


ment of Schol. Aesch. Eum. 585, that 


the chorus in the Eumenides consisted 
of fifteen persons, is simply grounded on 
the assumption that the number was 
the same as in later times. In neither 
case is the evidence of any independent 
value. 

1 Fifteen is the number given in Poll. 
iv. 109 ; Suid. v. xopés ; Schol. Arist. Av. 
298, Equit. 586; Schol. Aesch. Enm. 


in Vit. Aesch.; Bekk. Anecd. p. 746; 
Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophron, p. 
254M. The explanation of the dis- 
crepancy lies in the fact that when the 
chorus is said to consist of fourteen 
members the coryphaeus is not included. 

2 Tzetzes lc. riv 5& tpaywydiay Kai 
Tovs carvpous éxians pev Exew XopevTas 
ta’ (218’). Id. apud Diibner, Prolegom. 
de Com. p. xxiv. éxxaiSexa 5% cartpar, 
tpayvdias. Though the numbers are 
wrong in both passages, it is plain that 
the tragic and satyric choruses were of 
the same size. 

3 Poll. iv. 109; Schol. Arist. Av. 
298, Acharn. 210; Bekk. Anecd. p. 
746, &c., &c. 
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the chorus, as well as by the actors upon the stage’. The tragic 
chorus was usually composed of old men, or women, or maidens. 
In such cases they wore the ordinary Greek dress, consisting of 
atunic anda mantle. No attempt was made to give them an 
impressive appearance by the use of strange and magnificent 
costumes, similar to those worn by the actors.» Such costumes 
were perfectly appropriate to the heroes and gods upon the 
stage, but would have been out of place in the chorus, which 
was generally supposed to represent the ordinary public. The 
masks of the tragic chorus would of course be suitable to the 
age and sex of the persons represented. A special kind of 
white shoe, said to be the invention of Sophocles, was worn by 
the tragic chorus®. Old men usually carried a staff*. Various 
little details in dress and equipment would be added according 
to circumstances. Thus the chorus of bereaved matrons in 
the Supplices of Euripides were dressed in black garments, 
and had their hair cut short, as a sign of mourning, and car- 
ried branches twined with wool, the symbol of supplication, 
in their hands. The chorus of maidens in the Choephori, 
who had come to offer libations at the tomb of Agamem- 
non, were also dressed in black*. In some cases the tragic 
chorus was altogether of an exceptional character, and required 
a special costume. In the Supplices of Aeschylus the daugh- 
ters of the Aegyptian Danaus appear to have been dressed as 
foreigners, Probably the same was the case with the Persian 
Elders in the Persae. The Bacchantes in the play of Euripides 
carried tambourines in their hands, and were doubtless also 
provided with fawn-skins and wands of ivy’. But no tragic 
chorus ever caused a greater sensation than the chorus of 
Erinyes in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. Their costume was 
designed by Aeschylus himself, and the snakes in the hair, 
which afterwards became one of their regular attributes, were 
specially invented for the occasion. As they rushed into the 


1 Pausan. i. 28. 6; Schol. Arist. * Eur, Suppl. 10, 97; Aesch. Choeph. 
Clouds 343; Wieseler, Denkmil. vi. 2, 10, 11. 


? Vit. Soph. ° Aesch. Suppl. 234-236 dvéAdAnva 
: Aesch. Agam. 75; Eur. Herc. Fur.’ o7ddov | wémAovox BapBdporor kat munvee- 
108. 


Haot | xAtovra; Eur. Bacch. 58. 
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orchestra, their black dresses, distorted features, and snaky 
locks, are said to have inspired the spectators with terror}, 
But this chorus was of a very exceptional kind. In most cases 
the tragic chorus was composed of ordinary men and women, 


__ and their dress was that of every-day life. 


The dress of the satyrs in the chorus of the satyric drama 


was of a very simple character. It is depicted in several works 


of art, and the accuracy of the delineation is confirmed by the 
descriptions in ancient writers. The present illustration repre- 
sents three members of a satyric chorus, and is taken from the 


vase-painting referred to in previous chapters*. The only dress 
of the satyrs was a rough goat-skin round the loins, with a tail 
hanging down behind. The phallus was invariably worn. The 
mask was provided with a shock of bushy hair, and exhibited 
coarse and lascivious features*. Apart from the goat-skin the 
satyrs are represented as perfectly naked*. It has been sug- 


1 Aesch. Eum, 52; vit. Aesch. p. 4 3 Cp. Dion. Hal. A. R. vii. 72 Tots 
Dindf.; Poll. iv. 110; Pausan. i. 28.6. 82 «is Sardpous (cixacdelor) mep(apara 
2 The illustration is from Wieseler, ‘ai Sopal rpdywv Kal dpOdrpixes ent 
Denk. vi. 2. The original is a Greek rais xepadais péBa kal boa TovUToLS 
vase-painting, with the names of the éyoa: Eur. Cycl. 439. 
actors appended in many cases. See * Cp. Hor. A. P, 221 mox etiam 
chap. v. p. 231. agrestes Satyros #udavit. 
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gested that in the theatre they wore slippers and some sort of 
flesh-coloured tights. But it is not necessary to suppose that 
In the illustration one of the choreutae is 
wearing his mask upon his head, and is fully attired as a satyr ; 
the others are carrying their masks in their hands. alte 
The chorus of the Old Comedy, when it consisted of men and 
women, was dressed. in the tunic and mantle of ordinary life. 
The mantle was laid aside for the purpose of dancing, as the 
dances of the Old Comedy were of a wild and energetic cha- 
racter, and required freedom of action’. The masks were of a 
ludicrous type, with the features distorted®. In addition to the 
ordinary choruses of men and women a great many of the 
choruses of the Old Comedy consisted of fanciful personifi- 
cations of various kinds. Such, for example, was the chorus of 
Clouds in Aristophanes, the chorus of Seasons in Cratinus, the 
chorus of Trifles in Pherecrates, and the chorus of Towns and 
of Cities in Eupolis*. In all these cases the dress and general 
make-up.appear to have been of a grotesque character, and only 
in a remote degree emblematic of the ideas and objects per- 
sonified.’ For instance, the Clouds of Aristophanes appeared as 


“women dressed in gaily-coloured garments, and wore masks 


of a ridiculous type, with long noses and other exaggerations. 
The only resemblance to clouds was in the colours of the 
dresses‘, Probably in other similar cases the personification 
was carried out in the same rough and ready manner. Another 
large class of choruses was composed of various kinds of 
animals, Aristophanes had a chorus of Birds and of Wasps. 
Magnes, a comic poet belonging to the earlier part of the fifth 
century, introduced choruses of Birds, of Insects, and of Frogs, 
Eupolis had a chorus of Goats, and Archippus a chorus of 
Fishes®, It would be highly interesting to know how the cos- 


* Arist. Achar, 627 GAX’ dmodivres eoOA7t Touikn xpwpévas, va 7a Tov 


ros dvanaloros éniwper : Sabha, 656 
Trav @ tvariwy dmrodicas, 

? Schol. Arist. Nub. 343. 

* Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. ii. pp. 
162, 296, 455, 507. 

* Schol. Arist. Nub. 289 pédrga 5e 
Tas NepédAas yuvaoudppous eiadryew; 


otpaviow pudarrwor oxhuara: id. 343 
eiceAnAvOaar yap of Tod Xopod mpocwmela 
mepixeipevor peyadas éxovra pivas Kat 
Gras yedoia Kal doyhuova. 

®* Aristoph. Equit. 522, 523; Meineke, 
F.C. G. ii. pp. 426,.718. 
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_. tume of the chorus was managed in such cases. Fortunately 


a contemporary vase-painting has been discovered which throws 
great light upon the subject. A copy of the painting is here 


‘inserted’, The vase is of Athenian workmanship, and belongs 


__ to the first half of the fifth century. The scene represents a 
_ chorus of men dressed as birds, dancing to the accompaniment 
of the flute. The bodies of the choreutae are covered with a 
close-fitting dress, made in rough imitation of feathers. Two 
long ends hang down from each side of the waist, and a bunch 
of feathers is affixed to each knee. The arms are provided with 


wings. A row of upright feathers is attached to the crown of 
the head, and the mask is made with a long and pointed nose, 
suggestive of the beak of a bird, This painting has the unique 
advantage of being a piece of contemporary workmanship. 
Whether it is intended to represent one of the old comic 


choruses, or merely some mimetic dance unconnected with the 


drama, there can be no doubt that it affords a very clear in- 
dication of the manner in which animals were imitated in the 
choruses of the Old Comedy, There appears to have been 

1 The“illustration is taken, by per- Studies, vol. ii. no. 2, plate xiv. B. See 


mission of the Council of the Hellenie Mr. Cecil Smith’s interesting article on 
Society, from the Journal of Hellenic — the subject. 
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none of the realism one meets with in a modern pantomime. 
The imitation was only carried so far as to be generally sug- 
gestive of the animal intended...The body and legs were left 
unfettered, to allow of free movement in the dance. At the 
same time, to judge from the specimen before us, the costumes 
seem to have been designed with a great deal of spirit and 
humour, and to have been extremely well adapted to the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 


§ 4. Arrangement of the Chorus. 


Except on rare occasions the dramatic choruses were drawn 
up in formations of military regularity, both on their first’ 
entrance, and during the progress of the play. They presented 
a perfectly symmetrical appearance in the orchestra. In this 
respect they offer a contrast to the choruses in a modern opera, 
and to the crowds which are introduced upon the modern stage. 
As a rule no attempt was made to imitate the fluctuating move- 
ments and haphazard grouping of an ordinary crowd. The 
chorus marched into the orchestra, and took up its position’ 
before the stage, with the regularity and precision of a body of 
soldiers. In all dramatic choruses—tragic, comic, and satyric— - 
the rectangular formation was invariably adopted, as’ opposed 
to the circular arrangement of the dithyrambic choruses’. 
Every dramatic chorus, when drawn up in this way, consisted of 
a certain number of. ‘ranks,’ and a certain number of ‘files.’ 
For instance, the tragic chorus, with its fifteen members, con- 
tained five ranks of three men each, and three files of five men 
each. Similarly the comic chorus, which was composed of 
twenty-four persons, contained six ranks of four men each, and 
four files of six men each, According to the Attic phraseology 
‘a chorus was said to be drawn up ‘by ranks,’ when the different 
members of the same rank stood one behind the other. It was 
said to be drawn up ‘by files’ when the members of the same 

* Tzetzes, Prolegom. ad Lycophron, Bekk. Anecd. p. 746 ; Et. Mag. vy. rpa- - 
Pp. 254 M, tpayxay 8% wal catupmdv yydia; vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
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file were one behind the other. Accordingly, when a tragic 
chorus was drawn up ‘by ranks,’ the men stood five abreast 
and three deep. When it was drawn up ‘by files,’ they stood 
three abreast and five deep. The same regulations applied to 
the comic chorus. It might be arranged ‘by ranks,’ with the 


_ men six abreast and four deep; or ‘by files,’ with the men four 


abreast and six deep’. The arrangements throughout were of 
this military character. In fact the training of a choreutes was 
considered by many of the ancient writers to be an excellent pre- 
paration for warlike service *. 

In the great majority of cases the chorus was supposed to 
consist of persons from the neighbourhood, and therefore 


‘entered the orchestra by the western passage. Their right 


side was towards the stage, and their left side towards the 
spectators. As a consequence, the left side of the chorus was 
much the most conspicuous and important, and the best-trained 
choreutae were placed there *. The tragic chorus might enter 
five abreast and three deep, or three abreast and five deep, 
according as the formation was by ranks or by files. As a matter 
of fact the arrangement by files was the one almost invariably 
adopted. There are several technical terms in connexion with 
the tragic chorus, and they all refer to a chorus which is sup- 
posed to be entering from the western side, and to be drawn up 
three abreast and five deep. An oblong formation of this kind 
would evidently be more convenient in the narrow side-entrances, 
and would present a broader surface to the spectators and to the 
stage. A diagram is here inserted, representing a tragic chorus 


entering three abreast from the western parodos. It will enable 


the reader to follow the various technical phrases with less 


>. 


1 Poll. iv. 108, 109 Kal TpayiKod pey 2 Athen. p. 628 F. 

xopov (uya mévre éx Tpiay Kal oTolya % Schol. Aristid. iii. p. 535 Dindf. 
pets x mévre’ wevrexaidexa yap Roayv re eiozecay of Xopol mAayiws BadiCovres 
5 xopés. Kat xara tpeis piv eiozecay, éno.oivro Tovs tpyvovs Kal eixoy Tovs 
el xara (vya yivorro 4 mdpodos' ei 5& Oeards év dporepG aitay Kal of npr 
kata oTolxous, ava mévre cichecay... Tod xXopod dpiorepdy aroixoy, p. 536 
6 82 Kwpixds xopds Tértapes Kal elkocw Tors oiv Kadods THY XopevTéiy érarrov 
fioav of xopevral, (uyd ef, exacrov be  ciaidvres év Tots Tay éaurdy dpuorepots, 
(vyov é« Terrdpwr, orotxor Bt rérrapes, iva ebpeBGar mpos Tov Ofpov opay TEs. 

2¢ dvdpas éxav ExacTos oTotxos. 
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difficulty. When drawn up in this way the tragic chorus con- 
sisted of three files parallel to one another. As already stated, 
the first file was the most important, because it was nearest 
to the spectators. “The members of this file were called ‘ariste- 


- rostatae,’ or ‘men on the left,’ and consisted of the handsomest 


and most skilful of the choreutae, The middle file was the 
least important of the three, as it was most out of sight of the 
spectators. The worst choreutae were placed in this file, and 
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were called ‘laurostatae,’ or ‘men in the passage. The third 
file was the one nearest to the stage. Occasionally, if the 
chorus wheeled completely round, it came in full view of the 
spectators. It was therefore of more importance than the 
middle file, and a better class of choreutae were placed in it. 
They were called the ‘dexiostatae,’ or ‘men on the right’? In . 
addition to the above technical terms there were also special 
names for the six men who composed the front and hindmost 


* Poll. ii. 161 raya Be Kal d dprotepo-  Aavpdorarat Hécov Tod xopod: ofovel r 
, > A tA -» 2» fad X\ 2 Lal > 
orarns &y XopH mpoohicor dv rH dporepG, yap & orevwnd ciow' pavrdtepar Se 
ws 6 defwoordrns rp defia. Phot. v.  ovror. 
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ranks—nos. 1, 6, 11, 5, 10, and 15 in the diagram. They were 
styled ‘kraspeditae,’ or ‘fringe-men'.’ Finally, the three files 
had different names, according to their relative proximity to the 
spectators. The members of the left file were called ‘front-line 
men’; the members of the middle and right-hand files were 
called ‘second-line men’ and ‘third-line men ’ respectively’. 
The first or left file, as already pointed out, was much the 
most important, because the members of it were in full view of 
the audience. The central position, no. 3 in the diagram, was 
occupied by the coryphaeus, or leader of the chorus*. The post 
of the leader was an extremely arduous one. While the 
dialogue was in progress, he had to carry on conversations with 
the actors upon the stage. During the choral odes he had 
to give the note to the choreutae, and superintend the dances 
and manceuvres. At the same time his own dancing and 
mimetic gestures were supposed to be a conspicuous feature 
in the performance. It is plain, therefore, that his position must 
have been a difficult one to fill. Demosthenes, speaking of 
dithyrambic choruses, says that the loss of the coryphaeus means 
the ruin of the chorus; and this must have been still more the 
case in a dramatic performance*. On the other hand the pos- 
session of a skilful leader would contribute very largely to the 
success of the chorus and of the drama. The choreutae on each 
side of the leader, nos. 2 and 4 in the diagram, were called 
his ‘parastatae,’ or ‘assistants,’ and were next in importance to 
the leader himself. The two choreutae on the outside, nos. 1 and 
5 in the diagram, were called the ‘third men®’ As already 


1 Plut. Cony. p. 678D dwomep xopov, 
Tov Guproctov Tov KpacTeditny TO Kopu- 
gaiw avvnjkoov éxovtos. The kpacre- 


~8frat were also called wAeis; cp. Suid. 


v. Wireds’ ew dxpov yxopod iordpevos: 
Hesych. v. wAcis of tataro: XopevovTes. 

2 Hesych. v. dpiotepoorarns’ 6 mpw- 
Toordtns Tov xopov. Poll. iv. 106 
defioorarns, dapiorepooratns, SevTEpo- 
orarns, TptTooTaTns. 

8 Phot. v. rpiros dpiorepod: év rots 
TpayiKois xopots tpav dvrwv atotxwv 


“gal névre Cuyav, 6 piv aprorepds mpos TE 


Gedrpy Fv, 6 dé Sefids mpds TH mpooKgviy. 


ovvéBawev ovv Tov pécov TOU aptaTEpoOU 
aroixou tiv evripordrny Kal tiv olov 
Tou mpwrootatov xwpay eénéxey kal 
ordow. The coryphaeus was also called 
xopnyés Athen. p. 633 A, xopayés Plut. 
Apophth. Lac. p. 219 E, #yeudv and 
wyyeuav xopupatos Dem. Meid. § 60. 

* Dem. Meid. § 60. 

6 Aristot. Met. iv. 11 7adra 8 éoriv 
baa mpds Te bv cpiopevoy di€ornKe KaTa 
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remarked, the coryphaeus, together with the other four mem- 


bers of the left file, constituted the pick of the whole chorus. 
Concerning the formation in which the comic chorus entered 
the orchestra there is not much information. Like the tragic 
chorus, it might enter either by ranks or by files ; that is to say, 
it might come in six abreast and four deep, or‘four abreast and 
six deep. There can be no doubt that the oblong formation of 
four abreast and six deep was the one usually adopted. It 
would be more-suitable from every point of view. Both the tragic 
and the comic choruses were probably preceded into the orchestra 
by the flute-player’, On certain rare occasions the formal 
entrance in a rectangular body was dispensed with, and an 
irregular mode of entrance was adopted, in order to produce 
a dramatic effect. The best example is in the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus. When the Erinyes made their second appearance, 
they came rushing into the orchestra one by one, in hot pursuit 
of Orestes, and created a profound sensation by their movements 
and appearance*, There is another instance in the Birds of 
Aristophanes. The chorus of Birds begins by entering one 
by one. The flamingo comes first, and its appearance is criti- 
cised by the actors upon the stage. The cock follows, and is 
similarly criticised. Then comes the hoopoe, and after it the 
glutton-bird, Finally the whole chorus of birds comes flutter-_ 
ing in together, so as to block up the side-entrances*. In the 
Lysistrata the chorus is divided into two halves, one consist- 
ing of men, the other of women. The chorus of men enters 
first; the chorus of women follows after an interval. The 
chorus in the Ecclesiazusae is composed of women who have 
been invited to a political gathering by Praxagora. They 
enter by twos and threes, in a perfectly irregular fashion, 
so as to imitate a real assemblage‘. But instances of this 
kind were very rare and exceptional. Usually the chorus 


1 Schol. Arist. Vesp. 580 €@0s 5% Fv its entrance. 


év Tals éddos THY THs Tpaywdias yopiKav * Poll. iv. 109; Vit. Aesch. p. 4 
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_ entered in a rectangular body, with the precision of a troop 


— of soldiers. 


In most cases the entrance of the chorus took place at the 
conclusion of the ‘prologue,’ or introductory scene upon the 


_ Stage ; and the march in was accompanied by a chant, which was 


called the ‘parodos,’ or entrance song’. However, in a con- 


siderable number of plays there was no parodos at all, but the 
chorus entered the orchestra in silence, while the first act of the 
drama was in progress, and then commenced a musical dialogue 
with the actors upon the stage,“ Instances of this mode of 
entrance are to be found in such tragedies as the Electra of 
Sophocles and the Orestes of Euripides*. In the vast majority 
of Greek plays the entrance of the chorus is managed in one or 
other of the two ways just specified. Either the chorus comes 
in at the termination of the prologue, chanting the parados ; or 
else the parados is omitted, and the chorus enters in silence, 
and then proceeds to sing a musical duet with the actors. A 
few plays are exceptional, and do not conform to either of, 
these two conventional types. Occasionally, for instance, 
there is no prologue, and the play commences with the paro- 
dos, as in the Supplices and Persae of Aeschylus. Then again, 
in the Eumenides the parodos is sung on the second entrance 
of the Erinyes, after their arrival at Athens. In the Supplices 
of Euripides the chorus are seen kneeling upon the stage 
in supplication when the play commences. There they re- 
mained in silence during the performance of the prologue, and 
then proceeded to sing an ode, in place of the usual parodos, 
from their position on the stage. In the Clouds it appears that 
the chorus chant the first two odes behind the scenes, and then © 
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1 Arg. Aesch. Pers. r&v 5¢ xopay Ta 
pév bors mapodind, ds bre Aéye 5” iy 
airtay mdpeotiv, ds 7d “ Tdpioy oldya 
dirotea.” Schol. Eur. Phoen. apodos 
dé dor BSH xXopod Badifovros qopévy 
dpa rh ciaddy, ds 7d ‘< SPya otya Aewrov 
ixvos dpBuAns Tidere.” In Aristot. Poet. 
¢. 12 the répodos is described as 4 mpu&rn 
A€ets GAov xXopod, which Westphal (Pro- 
legom. ad Aesch. p, 57) alters to % T™pwTn 


A€éis GAn Tod xopovd, in order to make 
the word 6dAos bear the same meaning 
throughout the chapter. Whichever 
reading is adopted, the definition seems 
too wide. , 

2 Other examples are the Prom. 
Vinct. of Aeschylus; the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles; the Medea, Heracleidae, 
Troades, and Electra of Euripides. 
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enter the orchestra silently. 
dialogue in anapaests between Hector and the chorus. ‘Lastly, 


The Rhesus commences with a © 


in the Ecclesiazusae there is no song of any kind. The women - 


of the chorus drop in by twos and threes, and proceed at once 
to take part in an ordinary dialogue with the actors on the stage. 

The next point to be considered is the position taken up 
by the chorus after entering the orchestra. On most o¢casions, 
as already stated, the chorus came in by the western side, 
drawn up in rectangular formation, with the stage on its right 
hand and the spectators on its left. It advanced half way into 
the orchestra, then came to a halt, and each member of the 
chorus turned round to the right, so as to face the stage. By 


this manoeuvre the whole chorus was made to look towards . 


the stage, and the arrangement by files was converted into one 
by ranks. For instance, the tragic chorus, which had entered 
three abreast and five deep, now stood before the stage five 
abreast and three deep. The coryphaeus and principal 
choreutae stood in the back line, and retained their position 
nearest to the spectators, and furthest away from the stage. 
This position they kept throughout the performance’. In a 
similar manner the comic chorus, after entering the orchestra 
four abreast and six deep, would halt in front of the stage, 
go through the manceuvre just described, and convert itself 
into a body standing six abreast and four deep. There is no 
information as to the position of the coryphaeus in the comic 
chorus. But there can be no doubt that, like the tragic 
coryphaeus, he stood in the back row, as near as possible to 
the spectators. 


While the actors were upon the stage, and the dialogue was in 


 Miiller (die Griech, Biihnen. p. 214), 
following Hermann (Opusc. vi. 2, p. 
144), Supposes the whole chorus to have 
wheeled completely round, so that the 
left file came to be nearest to the stage. 
He thinks it more natural for the cory- 
phaeus to have been immediately in 
front of the stage, where he would be 
in a position to converse with the actors. 
But he could do so equally well from 
the centre of the back row. And it 


seems most improbable that care should 
have been taken, during the entrance 
into the orchestra, to place the cory- 
phaeus and best choreutae in the line 
most conspicuous to the spectators, but 
that throughout the rest of the perform- 
ance they should have been stationed. in 
a position where the majority of the 
spectators would hardly have been able 
to see them. 
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progress, the chorus continued to stand with their backs towards 


_ the spectators, and their faces towards the stage, so as to fol- 


low the course of the action’. This was their normal position 
during the play, and although it may seem strange to our modern 


ideas, it was a necessary consequence of the peculiar circum- 


stances under which the Greek drama was developed. When 
the stage was empty, the pauses between the acts were filled 
up by the choral odes called stasima. There is no reliable in- 
formation as to the position and movements of the chorus during 
the performance of the stasima. As the singing was accom- 
panied:by dancing, the choreutae must have been moving to and 
But in the absence of evidence it seems useless to venture 
on conjectures as to the exact nature of the evolutions. One 
thing may be regarded as certain, that during the performance 
of the stasima the chorus did not continue to face towards the 
empty stage, and turn their backs upon the audience. Such 
a position would have been quite unnatural and unmeaning. 
In the Old Comedy there was a peculiar sort of interlude called 
the parabasis, which came during a pause in the action, and con- 
sisted of a series of lyrics and addresses, delivered by the chorus, 
and dealing with ordinary topics of the day. While reciting the 
first part of the parabasis the chorus wheeled completely round 
so as to face the spectators. Hence the name ‘parabasis,’ which 
means ‘a turning aside.’ The latter part was antistrophical in 
form, and during its delivery the chorus separated into two divi- 
sions, which stood facing one another. The different portions 
of the parabasis were then given by each division in turn’. 


p- 180 ff. That the half-choruses stood 


1 Anon. de Com. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
facing one another seems to be indicated 


de Com. p. 29); Vit. Aristoph. (ibid. p. 


36) ; Schol. Arist. Equit. 505. 


2 Schol. Arist. Equit. 505, Pax 733. 
As to the formation during the latter 
part of the parabasis, it is almost cer- 
tain that the chorus was then divided 
into fyuxdpa. Two MSS. assign the 
strophe and antistrophe to #p:xXépia in 
Nubes 563, 595, Vespae 1060, IogI, 
Aves 737, 769, and the epirrhema and 
antepirrhema in Ranae 686, 717. See 
Arnoldt, die Chorpartieen bei Aristoph. 
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TEpa TA pep TOD Shpuov Spay ex TeTpa- 
pérpov dexaee orixous dvaraicrous epoey- 
ETO, Kal TOUTO exadEiTO OTpOPT. 
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Sometimes, though not often, in the course of a play the 
chorus left the orchestra for a short period, and made a 
second entrance later on’. The instances of the practice 
which occur in the Eumenides and the Ajax were necessitated. 
by the change of scene in those plays. There is another 
example in the Helena of Euripides. Helen and the chorus 
retire into the palace, to enquire about the fate of Menelaus 
from Theonoé. In their absence Menelaus enters the stage, 
and recounts-his adventures to the audience. Then Helen 
and the chorus return, and the recognition gradually takes 
place*®. Similar temporary departures of the chorus are to be 
found in the Alcestis and the Ecclesiazusae ; but they seem, 
to have been of very rare occurrence*. At the end of the 
play the chorus retired by the passage from which it had 
entered, and was preceded by the flute-player®*. In the Seven 
against Thebes the chorus leave the orchestra in two divisions, 
one following the body of Polyneices, the other that of Eteocles. 
But in most cases they probably marched out in the same rect- 
angular formation in which they had entered. The position 
of the flute-player during the performance is unknown. 


§ 5. The Delivery of the choral part. 


As regards the delivery of the words, the chorus, like the 
actors, was not confined to one ‘manner only, but used song, 
speech, and recitative by turns, according to the varying 
character of the metre. The lyrical portions of the drama 
were ‘almost invariably sung. The ordinary iambic trimeters 
were spoken. The systems of anapaestic dimeters, and the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic tetrameters were delivered in _ 
recitative to the accompaniment of the flute*, A question now 
arises, which is of great interest and importance in connexion 
with the choral part of the performance. It is obvious to any 
reader of a Greek play that many of the speeches and songs 


’ Poll. iv.108. The temporary depar- $ Eur. Hel. 327 foll. 
ture was called perdoraois, the return * Eur. Alc. 746; Arist. Eccles. 310. 
émimapodos. 5 Schol. Arist. Vesp. 580. 


 Aesch. Eum. 235; Soph. Ajax 815. ° See chap. v. p. 241 foll. 
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assigned to the chorus were not intended to be delivered by 
the whole of the chorus, but by individual members. This 
fact is patent to every one. But when any attempt is made to 
settle the exact character -of the distribution, the greatest di- 
q versity of opinion prevails. The question as to the parts which 
_ were delivered by the whole chorus, and the parts which were 
delivered by sections or individuals, is one of the most intricate 
which the Greek drama presents. Unfortunately the ancient 
writers supply hardly any information upon the subject. The 
whole matter has been discussed and investigated in recent 
' years with the greatest diligence, and attempts have been made 
to portion out the choral odes between different members and 
sections of the chorus on the strength of indications supplied 
by the metre, or by the sense of the words’. But it is plain 
that inferences based on evidence of this kind must be very 
uncertain in character. As a matter of fact different investi- 
gators have arrived at the most contradictory conclusions. It 
is impossible therefore to regard their suggestions otherwise 
than in the light of interesting conjectures. They have no 
claim to absolute acceptance. Hence in the present state of 
our knowledge any detailed account of the matter is out of the 
question. It will be necessary to be content with certain 
general conclusions, which are based on actual evidence, or are 
so plausible in themselves as to be very widely accepted. 

First then as to the part taken by the chorus as a whole. In 
ordinary circumstances the parodos and the stasima appear to 
have been sung by the whole chorus together. The parodos, as 
already explained, was the song of the chorus on its first 
entrance. The stasima were the long and important odes in- 
serted between the successive divisions of the play, in order to 
fill up the pauses in the action. It is natural in itself to suppose 


. 1 See especially Arnoldt, Die Chor- 1877), De choro Persarum (Halle 
partieen bei Aristophanes (Leipzig 1878), Der Chor in. den Sieben des 
1873), Die chorische Technik des Euri- Aeschylos (Halle 1882) ; Hense, Der 

_pides (Halle 1878), Der Chor im Aga- Chor des Sophokles (Berlin 1877), 
memnon des Aeschylos (Halle 1881); | Ueber die Vortragsweise Soph. Stasima 
Christ, Theilung des Chors im attischen (Rhein. Museum, xxxii) ; Zielinski, Die 
Drama (Miinchen 1877); Muff, Die Gliederung der altattischen Komédie 
chorische Technik des Sophokles (Halle (Leipzig 1885). 
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that these portions should have been sung by the whole chorus, 


and the supposition is borne out by the statements of Aristotle*. 


Sometimes there were exceptions. For example, the chorus in 


the Alcestis, on its first entrance, is divided into two half- 
choruses, which sing successive passages of the parodos alter- 
nately. In the Ion the parodos is obviously sung by sub- 
divisions or by individuals, and not by the whole chorus. In 
the Frogs a long speech by the coryphaeus is inserted in the 
middle of the parodos. In the Lysistrata the chorus is divided 
throughout the play into two half-choruses, one of men, the 
other of women®. But in the majority of cases the parodos and 


the stasima were given by the whole body of the chorus. Not 


unfrequently, in the middle of the dialogue, small odes were 
inserted which resembled stasima in their general character, but 
differed from them in point of brevity, and from the fact that 
they came in the course of the dialogue, and not during a pause 
in the action. They were often songs of triumph or exultation, 
occasioned by sudden developments in the plot; in which case 
they appear to have been called ‘hyporchémata,’ and were 
accompanied by a lively dance*. These short odes were no 
doubt sung by the whole chorus, in the same manner as the 
stasima. It has been suggested that the strophes and anti- 
strophes in the stasima were delivered by half-choruses in 
succession, and that the epode was given by the whole chorus. 
But there is no real evidence in support of this hypothesis, and 
epodes are only rarely to be met with in dramatic choruses. 


[Ch. . 


? Aristot. Poet. c. 12 yopuedy, kat 
Tovrov TO pev mapodos 7d 88 ardcipor, 
Kova wey dnavrwv radra, iia 88 7a ard 
THS oknVAS Kal Koppor . . . Xopuod Be 
mapodos piv 1) mpwTn Aé€kts Sov xopod 
(Westphal, 5An rod xépov). It is prob- 
able, as Bergk (Griech. Literat. iii. p. 
131) points out, that xowd pey drdvray 
(xopevT@y) =sung by the whole chorus ; 
cp. the expression @pjvos kowds yxopod 
kal dnd oxnvys, which occurs a little 
later in the same chapter. “Ida=sung 
byindividuals or sections ; cp. {8a dopara 
in the vit. Soph. (p. 8 Dindf.), 


* Schol. Eur. Ale. 79 && yepévrowy 
Pepaiay 5 yxopds, diaipetrar Be eis dvo 
}mixdpia. That the anapaests in Ranae 
354-371, which come in the middle of 
the parodos, were spoken by the cory- 
phaeus is proved by the concluding 
lines (pets 8 dveyelpere worm K.7.A.), 
in which the rest of the chorus is com- 
manded to begin. 

* Cramer, Anecd. Paris. i. p. 19 14s 
TpayiKhs womoews eldn eict déxa, mpd- 
Aoyos ... . bmopxnuatixds, Athen. p. 
631 C 4 bmopxnuarinh Spxnols eon, év 
f Gdwv 6 xopds épxeirar. Examples are 
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In the second place some of the words assigned to the 
chorus were actually delivered by the coryphaeus. There is 
no direct testimony to this effect, but the matter hardly admits 
of doubt. On a great many occasions the chorus drops the 
tone of lyrical exaltation, and converses with the persons on 


_the stage in an easy and familiar manner. It plays the part 


of an ordinary actor. In all such cases it is evident that the 
chorus must have been represented by the coryphaeus alone. 
The dialogues between the actors and the coryphaeus-were a 
peculiar and distinctive feature of the old Greek drama. They 
were, in fact, a direct survival from the early period, when 
there was only a single actor upon the stage, and when the 
dramatic element in a play was necessarily confined to conver- 


‘sations between the actor and the chorus. In addition to the 


dialogues just mentioned, there are several other portions of 


- the chorus which may be assigned to the coryphaeus with a 


fair amount of certainty. Such are the anapaests with which 
the approach of a new personage is announced at the end of 
a choral ode in tragedy. These anapaests, being delivered in 
recitative, would make a gentle transition from the song of the 
chorus to the speech of the actors. Then again, it is probable 
that in comedy all the anapaestic tetrameters were spoken by 
the coryphaeus, including the speech to the people at the com- 
mencement of the parabasis, and speeches such as that which 
is inserted in the parodos of the Frogs’. In comedy also the 
coryphaeus had frequently to address words of exhortation 
and remonstrance to the rest of the chorus®. Finally, the ana- 
paests with which most Greek plays conclude were in all like- 
lihood spoken by the coryphaeus as the chorus marched out of | 
the orchestra. It was the old fashion in tragedy for the entrance 
song of the chorus to commence with a series of anapaests. The 
custom is retained in the Persae, Supplices, and Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, and the Ajax_of Sophocles. It has been suggested 


to be found in Aesch. Suppl. 418-437, Tis 75orqjs dpxoivrat. 
Soph. Trach. 205-225, Ajax 693-717. 1 See above, p- 278. ‘ 
Cp. Schol. Soph. Trach. 216 70 ydp 2 E.g. Arist. Ran, 382, Vesp. 1516, 
peridaprov ote éo7s oTdotpov, GAN bd ‘Thesmoph. 655, &c. 
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that these introductory anapaests were also delivered by the 
coryphaeus ; but the suggestion is hardly a plausible one. If 
chanted in combination by the whole body of the chorus they 
would make the first entrance of the chorus infinitely more im- 
pressive. It need hardly be remarked that when the chorus © 
was divided into-half-choruses, the part generally taken by the 
coryphaeus was in this case taken by the leaders of the two 
halves. For example, throughout the Lysistrata the chorus of 
men and the chorus of women were represented in the dialogue 
by their respective leaders. In the Seven against Thebes 
the concluding anapaests would be spoken by the leaders of the - 
hemichoria. It is also highly probable that the two sets of 
trochaic tetrameters, which come at the end of the parabasis, 
were recited, not by the half-choruses, but by their leaders. 
Thirdly, certain portions of the chorus were occasionally 
spoken or sung by individual choreutae. The best known 
example is in the Agamemnon, during the murder of the king, 
when the chorus stands outside the palace, debating helplessly 
as to what it ought to do, and each of the old men pronounces 
his opinion in turn. There is another instance in the lyrical ode 
at the commencement of the Eumenides. The Erinyes wake 
up, find that Orestes is gone, and reproach Apollo in a series of 
brief, detached sentences, each being sung by one member of the 
chorus’. The above examples admit of no doubt. Whether the 
practice was a common one, and whether the choral parts were 
frequently distributed among individual choreutae, is a matter of 
great uncertainty. It is manifestly unsafe to infer that it was 
done in all cases where the choral passage is full of mutual ex- 
hortations and addresses, and the language is broken up into 
disconnected sentences. For example, in the parodoi in Aristo- 
phanes the members of the chorus often address one another by 
name, and exhort one another to greater activity. But it does 


* Aesch. Agam. 1344 ff,» Eum. in citing the passage in the Lysistrata, 
140 ff., Schol. ad loc. dvaornoa adrds 727-780, as an example of the delivery 
ove aOpdws, pupudpevos euparixds tiv of words by individual choreutae. The 
ddnbeav, GAN’ eyelperat tis mputn, ote three women who take part in the 
pI) GOpdws Tov Xopov pbéy~aoa. Miiller dialogue are not members of the chorus 
(Griech. Biihnenalt. p. 218) is mistaken _ but pe: formers upon the stage. 
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not therefore follow, as has been suggested, that these passages 
were delivered in portions by individuals. A chorus might be 
perfectly well chanted by the whole body, though written in 


& vivid and dramatic style’. It is hardly safe therefore to distribute 
_ choral passages among individual choreutae except on very 


strong evidence. The extent to which the practice prevailed in 
the ancient drama must be regarded as an open question. 
Fourthly, the division into half-choruses was not infrequent”. 
It might be done in two ways. In the first place the chorus 
throughout the whole play might be composed of two separate 
divisions, differing from one another in point of age, sex, or 
position. The chorus in the Lysistrata, consisting of one body 
of men, and one body of women, is an example. In the second 
place the chorus might be divided temporarily into half- 
choruses, either because of the special requirements of the 
play, or merely for purposes of singing and recitation. There 
are several certain examples in tragedy. In the Ajax of So- 
phocles the sailors hasten off, some to the east and some to the 
west, in search of Ajax. They return after a time from opposite 
sides of the orchestra, bringing word that they have not found 
him. In¢he Orestes, while Helen is being attacked within the 
palace, Electra keeps watch outside, and posts the chorus in two 
divisions at each end of the orchestra, to guard against sur- 
prise*. The examples in the Alcestis and the Seven against 
Thebes have already been referred to. In comedy the practice 
was not at all uncommon, if the testimony of certain manuscripts 
is to be accepted. Various choral passages in the comedies of 
Aristophanes are distributed between half-choruses, including 


1 Cp. the sensible remarks of the 
Schol. on Arist. Ran. 375 évred0ev ’Api- 
otapxos inevdnoe pt) Gov Tov xXopov 
clva: Ta TpATa’ TodTO Se ovK afidmaTov. 
modddkis yap GhAjAots oTw MapaKedev- 
ovtat of mept Tov xopdr. 

2 Poll. iv. 107 wal fyuxdprov 5& Kal 
Sixopta wad dvrixdpia. ore 5& Tadrdv 
elva: Tav7l 7a pla évépata: éadray yap 
6 xopds eis S00 pépn TNO, 70 wer 
mpayya Kadcirau dixopla, éxarépa be 7) 


potpa hysxdpiov, & 8 dvrqdbovew, avtixo- 
pia. The Schol. on Arist. Equit. 589 has 
a curious note to the effect that when the 
chorus was divided into two halves of 
different sex or age, the older or stronger 
half was always slightly more numerous. 
In a comic chorus there would be 13 
men to II women, 13 women to II 
boys, and so on. 

3 Soph. Ajax 866ff.; Eur. Orest. 
1258 ff. 
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the two odes at the end of the parabasis, and other ae pieces 
of an antistrophic character’. 

The general result then is as follows. The words assigned. 
to the chorus were delivered, sometimes by the whole chorus, 
sometimes by half-choruses, sometimes by the coryphaeus, and 
sometimes by individual choreutae. Whether there were any 
further subdivisions is uncertain. It has been suggested that 
the divisions into ranks and files were utilised for musical pur- 
poses ; that in tragedy, for instance, successive passages were 
delivered in turns by ranks of three men, or files of five men ;_ 
and that the ranks and files of the comic chorus were used in 
the same manner. All this is pure conjecture. It may or may 
not have been the case; but there is no evidence one way or 
the other.. The portions of the choral part which were gener- 
ally given by the whole chorus were the parodoi, or entrance- 
songs, and the stasima, or odes during the pauses in the 
dialogue. The portions assigned to the coryphaeus were 
principally those in which the chorus abandoned its lyrical 
elevation of tone, and spoke like one of the actors upon 
the stage. The various lyrical passages which occur in the. 
course of the actual dialogue have still to be accounted for. 
These consist chiefly of short odes not unlike stasima, or of 
musical duets between the actors and the chorus. The odes 
were probably sung by the whole chorus. As to the musical 
duets it is impossible to speak with certainty. All that is 
known in regard to them is the fact that they were not sung by 
the whole chorus*, Whether they were mostly given by half- 
choruses, or smaller subdivisions, or by individual choreutae, or 
by the coryphaeus, is a matter concerning which there is no 
trustworthy information. Such indications as are supplied by 
varieties in metre, grammar, or subject, are too vague and 
uncertain to lead to any definite conclusion. Unless, therefore, 
further evidence of a distinct character is discovered, this par- 

* See Amoldt, Die Chorpartieen bei  Vesp, 1060, 1091, Av. 737, 769, 1058, 
Aristophanes, p. 180 ff., where a list is 1088, Eccles. 290, 301, Thesmoph, 659, 
given of the passages which are assigned _Lysist. 321. 


to half-choruses by Ray. and Ven., e. g. 2 See above, p. 278, note i. 
Acharn, 1150, 1162, Nub. 563, 595, 
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ticular question will have to be regarded as an unsettled 
problem. 


§ 6. The Dancing. 


In the ancient Greek drama, as in modern opera, the three 
sister arts of Music, Poetry, and Dancing, were all brought into 
requisition. But there was this difference—in the Greek drama 
the poetry was the principal feature of the performance; the 
music and the dancing were subordinate. Moreover dancing 
was seldom introduced by itself as a mere spectacle; it was 
mainly used in combination with singing, to interpret and add 
vividness to the words of the song. The music, the poetry, 
and the dancing were blended together into one harmonious 
whole, each part gaining an advantage by its combination with 
the other two. The dancing of the chorus is the subject which 
we have now to consider. It was an element of great import- 
ance in the old Greek drama. Most, if not all, of the choral 
songs were accompanied by dances of one sort or another. To 
the Greek mind there was an inseparable connexion between 
song and dance, and the notion of choral singing unaccompanied 
by dancing would have appeared strange and unusual. The 
two arts had grown and developed simultaneously, as appears 
from the fact that many of the technical terms in metrical 
phraseology referred originally to the movements of the dance. 
For instance, the smallest division of a verse was called a 
‘foot.’ A verse of two feet was styled a ‘basis,’ or ‘stepping.’ 
The words arsis and thesis, which denoted the varying stress 
of the voice in singing, originally referred to the raising up 
and placing down of the foot in marching and dancing. These 
terms show how closely the two arts of dancing and sing- 
ing were associated together in ancient Greece. A choreutes 
who was unable to accompany a song with expressive dance- 
movements, was looked down upon as an inferior performer’. 
Dancing therefore, as might have been expected, played a 


1 Athen. p. 628E ef 5€ Tis... Tals dais émrvyxdvey pydev A€you KaTa Ty 
bpxnotv, ovros 5 iv ddducpos. 
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most important part in tragedy, comedy, and the satyric drama. 
It was held among the Greeks in the greatest estimation, and 
there was none of that feeling of degradation about it which was 
common among the Romans. A man might dance in public 
without any loss of dignity, provided the dance was of a graceful 
and becoming character. Sophocles himself, the great tragic 
poet and fellow general of Pericles, was not ashamed to appear 
in a dance in one of his own tragedies '. 


At the same time it should be remembered that dancing in 


ancient Greece was a very different thing from dancing in 
modern times. -It included a great deal more. The word 
‘dancing’ in English necessarily implies movement with the 
feet. It would be impossible in English to say that a man was 
dancing, if he continued to stand in the same-position. But in 
Greek dancing this was not necessarily the case. The word 
‘orchésis,’ which we translate as ‘dancing,’ had in reality a 
much wider meaning. Greek dancing originated, according to 
Plato, in the instinctive tendency of mankind to accompany 
speech and song with explanatory movements of the body®. 
It was essentially a mimetic performance. It included, not 
only all such motions as are denoted by dancing in the 
modern sense of the word, but also every kind of gesture and 
posture by which various objects and events can be repre- 
sented in dumb show. Its principal function was to interpret 
and illustrate the words of poetry. For this purpose nothing 
could be more important than appropriate gesticulation. 
Hence in Greek dancing the movements of the hands and 
arms played a larger part than the movements of the feet. 
The same was the case in Roman dancing also. A few 
quotations will illustrate this fact. Telestes, the celebrated 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, was said to be able to ‘depict 
events with his hands in the most skilful manner’.’ Ovid, in his 
Art of Love, when advising a lover to show off his best qualities 
before his mistress, tells him to sing if he has a good voice, to 


1 Athen. p. 20 F. TeA€orns, 6 dpxnorodiddonados, moAAad 
2 Plat. Seqq. 816 A. efedpnxe oxnpara, dxpws tais xepat 7a 
® Athen, p. 21 F al Tédeois 58 4  Aeydpeva Seuevvovoas. 
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dance ‘if his arms are flexible’ The flourishes and gesticu- 
lations with which a professional carver cut up a hare were 
called ‘dancing’ by the ancients*. Quintilian, speaking, of the 
gestures used in oratory, gravely says that there ought to be 
a considerable difference between the orator and the dancer; 
that the gestures of the orator should represent the general 
sense of the words, rather than the particular objects men- 
tioned®. The bare fact of his comparing an orator with a 
dancer is a proof of the vital difference between ancient and 
modern dancing, and the importance of mere gesticulation in 
the former. 

The purpose, then, of ancient dancing was to represent 
various objects and events by means of gestures, postures, 
and attitudes. In this kind of mimicry the nations of southern 
Europe are particularly skilful, as may be seen at the present 
day. The art was carried by the Greeks to the highest per- 
fection, and a good dancer was able to accompany a song with 
such expressive pantomime as to create a visible picture of the 
things described. Aristotle defines dancing as an imitation of 
‘actions, characters, and passions by means of postures and 
rhythmical movements*.” His language indicates very clearly 
the unlimited capabilities of Greek dancing. Its general 
character will be well exemplified by the following account from 
Plutarch’s Symposiaca. Dancing, it is there stated, might be 
divided into Motions, Postures, and Indications. Motions 
were of the greatest use in depicting actions and passions. 
Postures were the attitudes in which each motion terminated. 
For example, a dancer might halt in such a posture as to 
suggest Apollo, or Pan, or a Bacchante. Indications were 
not mimetic at all, but consisted in merely pointing out certain 
objects, such as the heaven, the earth, the bystanders. 


—— 


1 Ovid, Ars Am. i. 595 si vox est, sit gestus ad sensum magis quam ad 


canta; si mollia brachia, salta. verba accommodatus, &c. pe 

2 Juv. v. 120 structorem interea, ne * Arist. Poet. ¢. I “at yap obra: (ol 
qua indignatio desit, | saltantem spectes épxnotal) Sea Tay exquariCopevay pud 
et chironomunta volanti | cultello. pav pupodvta: Kal 70y Kal 1a6n Kal 


8 Quint. Inst. xi. 3. 89 abesse enim —-mpdgeis. 
plurimum a saltatore debet orator, ut 
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Dancing might be defined as poetry without words. The 
combination of poetry and dancing, of words and gestures, 
produced a perfect imitation’. In the above account from 
Plutarch we have a clear exposition of the Greek conception 
of dancing as the handmaid of poetry. Its function was to 
delineate and to emphasise the creations of the poet. This 
was the part which it played in the Greek drama. It is most 
important therefore, when speaking of dancing in connexion 
with the old dramatic performances, to remember the vital 
difference between the ancient and modern meaning of the 
words. : 

Some few facts have been recorded ‘concerning the history of 
dancing in connexion with the drama. In the earliest times it 
consisted mainly of movements with the feet. The use of the 
hands and arms in dancing, and the introduction of elaborate 
gesticulation, was a.development due to a later period®. In the 
old-fashioned dramas of Thespis and his immediate successors 
dancing necessarily played a very important part. Both tragedy 
and comedy were at that time mainly lyrical, and the long 
choral odes were accompanied throughout by dances. The 
early dramatists, such as Thespis, Phrynichus, Pratinas, and 
Cratinus, were called ‘dancers’ as well as poets, because one of . 
their principal duties consisted in training their choruses in the 
art of dancing*. Phrynichus, in an epigram of which two verses 
are still preserved, boasts of having discovered more figures 
in dancing than there are waves in a stormy sea*. The tragic 
dance of the sixth century, to judge from the specimens given 
by Philocleon at the end of the Wasps, was of a wild and lively 
character’. The tone of solemnity, by which it was afterwards 
distinguished, was due to the innovations of Aeschylus. It was 
probably in the time of Aeschylus that dancing in tragedy 


' Plut. Symp. 747 B fol. The three S Athen, p. 22 A. 
divisions of dancing are popal, ¢yjpara, * Plut. Symp. 732 F «alto: nat Spv- 
deigets. wxos, 6 TaY Tpaywdiav ToinThs, mept 
? Athen. p. 630 B mpwrn 52 ebpnrar  aibrod pnow bri Sxhuatad dpxnois téca 
4% mept rods mésas xivnows Ths bid Tov po mépev, Soo’ evt mévrw | ebpara 
xeipav. of ydpmadaol rods médas wGAAov —roretrae yelware VdE dAOn. 
éyupvatovto ev Tois dy@ou. 5 Arist. Vesp. 1474 ff. 
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_ reached its highest pitch of excellence. His long choruses 
_ gave ample opportunities for the display of the dancer’s skill. 


Moreover, the training of the chorus was personally super- 
intended by Aeschylus, and he is said to have himself in- 
vented a great number of postures and attitudes to be used 
in dancing’. Towards the end of the fifth century the art 
appears to have declined in significance, along with the general 
decrease in the importance of the chorus. It began to lose 
something of its mimetic character. Plato, the comic poet, 
who flourished at the end of the fifth century, contrasts the 
mediocrity of the choral dancing in his day with the excellence 
of that of a former period. In old times, he says, a good 
dancer was a sight worth seeing; but the choreutae of the 
present day stand in a row, like so many cripples, and bawl out 
their songs, without any attempt at appropriate motions and 
gestures”. This deterioration was a necessary consequence of 
the tendency to thrust the chorus more and more into the 
background. 

The general character of the dancing in the Greek drama has 
already been described. As far as details are concerned our 
information is very defective, and only slight indications are 
to be obtained from the existing plays. It is probable that 
when the parodoi commenced with a series of anapaests, the 
chorus only marched in, without dancing. But all parodoi 
written in lyrical metres were undoubtedly accompanied with 
a dance. The iambic and trochaic tetrameters, in which many 
of the parodoi in Aristophanes are written, seem to have been 
generally intended for choruses which entered running, and 
with an appearance of great haste*. The stasima, or long 
choral odes between the acts, are said by many of the scholiasts 
to have been unaccompanied by dancing, and to have been de- 
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livered by the chorus standing perfectly still’. The statement is _ 
no doubt an error, due to false etymology. The stasima, or 
‘stationary songs,’ was so called, not because the chorus stood 
still during their delivery, but because it remained all the time 
in the orchestra. They were therefore opposed to the parodoi, 
which were delivered while the chorus was coming in, and to 
the exodoi, which were delivered while it was going out. That 
the stasima were accompanied by dancing is proved by several 
references to dancing which they contain, and also by Aristotle’s 
definition of them, in which nothing is said as to the absence 
of dancing®. Only one piece of information has been preserved 
concerning the manceuvres of the chorus during the stasima. 
It is said that while singing the strophe they moved to the right, 
and while singing the antistrophe they moved back again to the 
left ; and that during the epode they remained standing in the 
same position as at first*., Sometimes, as was previously 
pointed out, lively odes called hyporchémata were inserted in 
the middle of the dialogue to mark the joy of the chorus at 
an unexpected turn of fortune. The dances by which they 
were accompanied were extremely brisk and energetic, in 
tragedy as well as in comedy*. The exodoi, or concluding 
utterances of the chorus, were not usually attended with 
dancing, but were delivered in recitative as the chorus marched 
out. There is an exception in the Wasps and the Ecclesia- 
zusae, which are terminated by the chorus dancing out of the 
orchestra. But Aristophanes himself remarks that this was an 
innovation®, There is no reason to suppose that in tragedy the 
kommoi, or musical dialogues between actors and chorus, were - 
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_ Unaccompanied with dancing. But naturally, if this was the 
- €ase, the dance would be of-a’ quiet and sober kind, consisting 
_ more of appropriate gestures and motions, than of dancing in the 


modern sense of the word. 

_ During a large part of every Greek play the chorus had 
nothing to say or sing, but merely stood watching the actors, 
and listening to the dialogue. It would be absurd to imagine 
that they remained stolid and indifferent during all this period. 
Chorus and actors were supposed to form one harmonious 
group, and no doubt the chorus followed the events upon the 
stage with a keen appearance of interest, and expressed their 
sympathy with the different characters by every kind of gesture 
and by-play. Occasionally the long descriptive speeches deli- 
vered from the stage were accompanied with a mimetic dance on 
the part of the chorus’. The events described by the actor 
were represented in dumb show by the choreutae. In comedy 
it was a regular practice to introduce descriptive speeches of 
this sort, the metres used being iambic or anapaestic tetrameters, 
which were especially suitable for dancing to. There is an 
example in the Clouds, where Strepsiades describes his quarrel 
with Pheidippides. The various phases of the quarrel were 
represented in dumb show by the chorus, keeping time with the 
recitative of the actor®. Again, we are told that Telestes, the 
dancer employed by Aeschylus, ‘danced the Seven against 
Thebes’ ‘so successfully as to bring the various events before 
the very eyes of the spectators. The statement no doubt refers 
to the dumb show with which he accompanied the long de- 
scriptive speeches that abound in that play*. 

Each of the three different species of the drama had its own 
special kind of dance. The tragic dance was called the ‘emme- 
leia.” It was grave and majestic in its motions, and was one 
of the two dances approved of by Plato, and admitted into his 
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ideal republic. Some of the postures or figures in the 
tragic dance are mentioned by the ancient writers. One of 
them represented a man in the act of thrusting with the sword ; 
another depicted a man in an attitude of menace, with clenched 
fist. The rest are a mere list of names, of which the meaning is 
uncertain. But it is plain from the existence of such lists that 
the art of tragic dancing was reduced to a regular system, and 
that the various attitudes and postures were taught in a methodi- 
cal manner?. We can hardly be mistaken in assuming that as 
a rule the movements of the tragic dance were slow and deli- 
berate, and more like walking than dancing in the modern sense. 
The hyporchematic style, with its wild and lively motions, was 
only adopted in tragedy on special occasions, to show the exces- 
sive. joy of the choreutae. The kommos at the conclusion of 
the Persae gives us a vivid picture of the general style of a 
tragic dance. The Persian Elders follow Xerxes into the 
palace, bewailing the ruin of the empire in mournful strains. 
At each fresh exclamation of grief they fall into some new 
posture, first beating their breasts, then plucking their beards, 
then rending their garments, then tearing their hair; and in this 
manner they move slowly on through the palace doors *. 

The comic dance was called the kordax. Its movements 
were coarse and lascivious, and its general style was suggestive 
of the phallic songs out of which comedy had been developed. It 
was a dance for drunken people, and no one but a man without 
any sense of shame would dance it when he was sober. It was 
considered vulgar and disgraceful by Plato, and excluded from — 
his commonwealth‘, Aristophanes, in the Clouds, takes credit 
to himself for having abandoned it in that play; but, as the 
scholiast remarks, he frequently introduces it elsewhere®. In 
the comic dances the wildest movements were admissible. The 
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_ chorus, at the end of the Wasps, when encouraging the sons of 
_ Carcinus to fresh exertions, bid them ‘whirl round like tops, 


and fling their legs up into the sky.’ Occasionally the circular 
dance of the dithyrambic chorus was adopted in comedy. 


__.- The dance used in the satyric drama was called the ‘ sikinnis.’ 


It was mainly a parody and caricature of noble and graceful 
dances, and was very violent and rapid in its movements. One 
of the postures used in the satyric dance was called the owl, 
and is variously explained by the old grammarians as having 
consisted in shading the eyes with the hands, or in turning 
the head to and fro like an owl *. 


§ 7. The Music. 


The music of a Greek play was simple in its character, and 
altogether subordinate to the poetry. As Plutarch remarks, it 
was a sort of seasoning or relish, the words being the main 
attraction *. Any comparison therefore between a Greek play 
and a modern opera, as far as the music is concerned, must be 
entirely illusive. In the first place all Greek choral singing 
was in unison. The use of harmony in musical compositions 
was unknown to the Greeks. Even in modern times Greek 
Church Music has retained the practice of chanting in unison. 
Consequently the general style of the music in a Greek drama 
must have been exceedingly simple and severe compared with 
the intricate combinations of modern music. In the second 
place, the music was fitted to the words, instead of the words 
being subordinated to the music. Each note of the music 
corresponded to a separate syllable of the verse, and the time 
of the music was determined entirely by the metre of the verse. 
The ode was chanted in unison, syllable after syllable, by the 
whole body of the choreutae. The modern practice of adapting 
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the words to the exigencies of the music, and making different 
parts of the chorus sing different words at the same time, was 
altogether unknown, Hence it is probable that the words of a 
Greek chorus were heard with considerable distinctness by the 
whole audience. When all the singing was in unison, and the 
notes of the music corresponded to the syllables of the verse, 
there was no reason why this should not be the case. In 
modern choral singing the poetry is so far sacrificed to the 
music, that even the general drift of the words cannot usually 
be distinguished with much clearness. But this could never 
have been the case in the ancient drama, where the lyrical 
portions of the play often contained the finest poetry and the 
profoundest thoughts of the whole composition. The choreutae 
were doubtless made to sing with great precision and distinct- 
ness of utterance ; and this training, combined with the simple 
character of the music, would make it possible for the words 
of an ancient chorus to be heard without difficulty. In the 
third place, the instrumental accompaniment was limited in 
amount, and was never allowed to predominate. The flute 
or harp simply gave the note, but otherwise was kept quite 
in the background. In lyrical, as opposed to dramatic, poetry 
there was a tendency for the flute to overpower the voices, 
Pratinas, in a lyrical fragment still preserved, complains of this 
practice, saying that ‘the Muse has made Poetry the mistress : 
let the flute play the second part ; it is but the servant of Poetry" !? 
These words, which only refer to a tendency in the lyrical poets 
of the time, are significant as showing the Greek conception 
of the relative position of instrument and voice in choral singing. 
In the Greek drama, as already remarked, the instrumental 
portion of the music was altogether subordinate; and the 
music as a whole was made subservient to the words and 
the poetry, 

The scales in which. Greek music was written were called 
Modes or Harmonies, and differed from one another, not only 
according to the intervals between the notes, but also in respect 
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of the particular style of music with which they were respectively 
associated. This was a peculiar feature of the Greek musical 
system. Every Mode had a special kind of metre and of melody 
appropriated to itself, and a composition in a given Mode was 
" necessarily of a certain well-defined character. The difference 
_ between the several Modes was very much the same as that 
between various kinds of national music in modern times. For 
example, an air in the Phrygian Mode bore the same sort of 
relation to one in the Lydian as a lively Swiss song bears to 
a plaintive Irish melody. Of the various Modes used in Greek 
music the tragic poets selected those which were most suited 
to their purpose. The Dorian and the Mixolydian Modes 
were the two most commonly employed in tragedy. The Do- 
rian was majestic and dignified in style; the Mixolydian was 
pathetic. The one was used in the solemn and profound 
choral odes, the other in cases where deep emotion had to be 
expressed'. Besides these two principal Modes, certain others 
were occasionally employed. The old Ionic Mode was severe 
and sober, before the degeneracy of the Ionic nation had 
altered its character. ~ It was therefore well adapted to tra- 
gedy, and was used by Aeschylus’*,, The music of the 
Phrygian Mode was passionate and_ enthusiastic, and was 
first introduced into tragedy by Sophocles*, sThe Hypodorian 
and the Hypophrygian Modes were only employed in the 
songs of the actors upon the stage, and not in choral odes. 
The reason was that the style of their music was better 
suited to realistic acting, than to choral singing*. Sometimes 
a few notes of instrumental music were inserted by them- 
selves, at intervals in the choral songs, as a sort of refrain. The 
‘phlattothrat,’ which recurs in the parody of Aeschylus’ lyrics 
in the Frogs, is an instance of such a refrain, the instrument 
used being the harp. The flute was also employed in the same 
way. Such refrains were called ‘diaulia’’. 
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During the latter part of the fifth century the character of 
Greek music underwent a considerable change. The severity and 
simplicity of the music of the Aeschylean period was succeeded 
by a style in which softness, variety, and flexibility were the 
prominent features. The author of the movement was the 
celebrated musician Timotheus*. His innovations were re- 
garded by the philosophers and old-fashioned critics as so 
many corruptions of the art of music, and as a proof of the 
growing effeminacy of the age*. In one of the comedies of 
Pherecrates the person of Music is made to complain of the 
treatment she has received at the hands of various composers, 
and ends her complaint by charging Timotheus with having” 
outraged and insulted her more than any one else had done, 
and compares his florid melodies to the ‘intricate movements of 
ants in a nest*’ The new kind of music was very generally 
adopted by the later tragic poets, such as Euripides and Aga- 
thon, and is frequently ridiculed by Aristophanes*. Euripides 
appears to have foreseen from the first that the new style would 
soon become popular. On a certain occasion, when a novel 
composition by Timotheus was loudly hissed in the theatre, he 
told him not to be discouraged by his temporary want of 
success, as in a few years he would be sure to have every 


audience at his feet’, The prediction was verified by the 
result, 
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THE AUDIENCE, 


§ 1. Composition of the Audience. 


Tue theatre of Dionysus at Athens, during the period of 
the Lenaea and the City Dionysia, presented a spectacle 
which for interest and significance has few parallels in the 
_ ancient or the modern world. On these occasions the city 
kept universal holiday. Business and politics were forgotten ; 
the law-courts were closed ; even prisoners were released from 
gaol, to enable them to partake in the general rejoicings. The 
deity in honour of whom the festivals had been established was 
Dionysus, the god of wine, and the type of the productive power 
of nature. The various proceedings were in reality so many 
religious celebrations. But there was nothing of an austere 
character about the worship of Dionysus. To give freedom 
from care was his special attribute, and the sincerest mode of 
paying homage to his power was by a genial enjoyment of the 
various pleasures of life. At this time of universal merriment 
the dramatic performances formed the principal attraction. 
Each day soon after sunrise the great majority of the citizens 
made their way to the southern slopes of the Acropolis, where 
the theatre of Dionysus was situated. The tiers of seats rising 
up the side of the hill were speedily filled with a crowd of nearly 
thirty thousand persons. The sight of such a vast multitude 
of people, gathered together at daybreak in the huge open 
‘amphitheatre, and dressed for the most part in white, or in red, 
brown, yellow, and other rich colours, must have been exceed- 
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ingly striking and picturesque. The performances which 
brought them together were not unworthy of the occasion. 
The plays exhibited at the festivals of Dionysus rank among 
the very noblest achievements of Greek genius. For beauty of 
form, depth of meaning, and poetical inspiration they have 
never been surpassed. The point of unique interest about the 
Greek drama is the superlative excellence of its productions, 
combined with the fact that it was essentially a national amuse- 
ment, designed for the entertainment of the great mass of the 
citizens. It would be difficult to point to any similar example 
of the whole population of a city meeting together each year to 
enjoy works of the highest artistic beauty. It is seldom that 
art and poetry have penetrated so deeply into the life of the 
ordinary citizens. Our curiosity is naturally excited in regard 
to the tone and composition of the audiences before which a 
drama of such an exceptional character was exhibited. The 
object of the following chapter will be to bring together and 
present in one view all the available information upon this 
subject. ; 
At the Lenaea, which was held in the winter, when travelling 
was difficult, the audience consisted almost.exclusively of natives 
of Athens. The City Dionysia came about two months later, at 
the commencement of the spring, and attracted great crowds of 
strangers from various parts of Greece. Representatives from 
the allied states came to pay the annual tribute at this season of 
the year. It was also a favourite time for the arrival of am- 
bassadors from foreign cities; and it was considered a mere 
matter of politeness to provide them with front seats in the 
theatre, if they happened to be in Athens during the celebration 
of the City Dionysia’. In addition to these visitors of a repre- 
sentative character, there were also great numbers of private 
individuals, attracted to Athens from all parts of Greece by the 
magnificence of the festival, and the fame of the dramatic exhibi- 
tions. Altogether the visitors formed a considerable portion of 
the audience at the City Dionysia. One of the great aggrava- 
tions of the offence of Meidias was that his assault upon 
: 1 Dem. de Cor. § 28, 
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Demosthenes was committed in the presence of ‘large multi- 
tudes of strangers*.’ Apparently the natives of foreign states 
were not allowed to purchase tickets for the theatre in their 
own name, but had to get them through an Athenian citizen ?, 


__. The composition of the purely Athenian part of the audience 


is a subject upon which a great deal has been written, the prin- 
cipal difficulty being the question as to the admittance of boys 
and women to the dramatic performances. In the treatment of 
this matter scholars appear to have been unduly biassed by 
a preconceived opinion as to what was right and proper. Un- 
doubtedly Athenian women were kept in a state of almost 
Oriental seclusion. And the old Attic comedy was pervaded by 
a coarseness which seems to make it utterly unfit for boys and 
women, For these reasons some writers have gone so far as 
to assert that they were never present at any dramatic perform- 
ances whatsoever*. Others, while not excluding them from 
tragedy, have declared that it was an impossibility that they 
should have been present at the performances of comedy *. 
But the attempt to draw a distinction between tragedy and 
comedy, in regard to the admission of boys and women to the 
theatre, will not bear examination. If they were present at 
one, they must have been present at both. The tragic and the 
comic competitions frequently took place upon the same days, 
and succeeded one another without any interval ; and’ it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that, after the tragedies were over, a large part 
of the audience had to be turned out before the comedies could 
begin. Moreover, if women and boys had been present at the 
tragedies, they would of necessity have been spectators of the 
satyric dramas, which were nearly as coarse as the comedies. 
It is useless therefore to endeavour to separate tragedy from 
comedy in the consideration of this question. 

As a matter of fact the evidence upon the subject, if con- 
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sidered without prejudice, makes it practically certain that there — 
were no restrictions of the kind suggested. The audience at 
the dramatic performances, whether tragic or comic, was drawn 
from every class of the population. Men, women, boys, and 
slaves were all allowed to be present. The evidence from 
ancient authors is too copious to be accounted’ for on any other 
supposition. There are three passages in Plato which in them- 
selves are almost enough to decide the question. In one place, 
speaking of poetry in general, and more especially of tragedy, 
Plato says it is a kind of rhetoric addressed to ‘boys, women, 
and men, slaves, and free citizens without distinction.’ In 
another place, where he is treating of the management of his 
ideal republic, he says there will be no great readiness 
to allow the tragic poets to ‘erect their stages in the market- 
place, and perform before women and children, and the general 
public.” A passage of this kind would have very little point, 
unless it was intended as a condemnation of the prevailing prac- 
tice. In a third place he declares that if there was a general 
exhibition of all kinds of public amusements, and the audience 
were called upon to state what they were most pleased with, the 
little children would vote for the conjuror, the boys for the comic 
poet, the young men and the more refined sort of women for the 
tragic poet’. These three passages of Plato are hardly con- 
sistent with the supposition that the drama was a spectacle 
which boys and women were never allowed to witness. 

In addition to the above evidence there are also several 
places in Aristophanes where boys and women are referred 
to as forming part of the audience. They must therefore 
have been present at the performances of the Old Comedy. 
For instance, in the Clouds Aristophanes prides himself on 
having refrained from introducing the phallus ‘to make the boys . 
laugh.’ In the Peace he says that ‘both the boys and the men’ 
ought to wish for his victory in the contest, because of his bold- 
ness in attacking Cleon. In another part of the Peace, when 
some barley is thrown among the male part of the spectators, 
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_ Trygaeus remarks that the women have not got any’. Other 
passages of the same kind might be quoted. That women were 
present at the New Comedy is proved conclusively by a letter of 
Alciphron, in which Menander is supposed to be writing to his 
mistress Glycera. In this letter he says that nothing is dearer 
to him than to be crowned with the ivy of Dionysus, as victor in 
the comic contest, ‘while Glycera is sitting in the theatre and 
looking on*.’ Other pieces of evidence are as follows. In 
Lucian’s dialogue Solon tells Anacharsis that the Athenians 
educate their sons by taking them to tragedies and comedies, 
and showing them examples of virtue and vice, so as to teach 
them what to imitate and what to avoid*. In the Frogs there is 
the well-known passage in which Aeschylus taunts Euripides 
with the immorality of his plays, which have caused women of 
_ refinement to commit suicide from very shame. If women were 
_ never present at the performance of the tragedies of Euripides, 
there would be very little meaning in the reproach*, Then again 
we are told that when Alcibiades was choregus, and ‘entered the 
theatre’ dressed in a splendid purple robe, he was admired ‘not 
only by the men, but also by the women’.’ The shameless 
person in Theophrastus smuggles his sons into the theatre 
with a ticket which belongs to some one else. The miser never 
takes his sons to the theatre except when the entrance is free °. 
The regulation of Sphyromachus, providing that men, women, 
and courtesans should sit apart from one another, can hardly 
have referred to any place but the theatre’. The cumulative 
effect of all these passages is difficult to resist. It is impossible 
to explain them all away by far-fetched interpretations. Even 
the story of the effect produced by the Eumenides of Aeschylus 
upon the audience—of the boys dying of fright and the women 
having miscarriages—such a story, though in itself a foolish 
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invention, could hardly have originated unless women and boys 
had been regularly present at the theatre’. That they were 
admitted at a later period is proved by the direct evidence of 
inscriptions in the theatre of Dionysus, which show that in 
Hadrian’s time seats were specially reserved for priestesses and 
other women”. This fact would not of course be conclusive 
evidence as to the custom which prevailed in the classical period 
of Athenian history. But as far as it goes, it tends to confirm 
the conclusions based upon the evidence of ancient authors. 
No doubt at first sight it appears a very startling fact that 
women and boys should have been spectators of the Old 
Comedy. But it should always be remembered that the come- 
dies performed at the festivals of Dionysus were a portion of 
a religious celebration, which it was a pious duty to take part 
in. Ribaldry and coarseness were a traditional element in the 
worship of Dionysus, handed down from rude and primitive 
times, and were not lightly to be dispensed with. The Greeks 
in such matters were thoroughly conservative. It was a feeling 
of this kind which caused the satyric drama to be developed 
side by side with tragedy, in order that the old licentious merri- 
ment of the satyrs might not be utterly forgotten. The coarse- 
ness of the Old Comedy, being a regular part of the celebrations 
in honour of Dionysus, might be witnessed by boys and women 
without degradation, though their presence at similar scenes in 
real life would have been regarded in a very different manner. 
Where the worship of the gods was concerned, the practice of 
keeping women in strict seclusion was allowed to drop into 
abeyance. Women and even girls were present at the phallic 
processions in honour of Dionysus *. Their appearance on such 
occasions Wére regarded as a mere matter of course. It need 
not therefore surprise us that women and boys should have been 
present in the theatre at the performances of the Old Comedy. 
Whether they were ever present in large numbers is a further 
question. Even those writers who admit that their presence 


1 Vit. Aeschyli, p. 4 Dindf, 8 Aristoph. Achar. 241-246; Menand. 
* Corp. Inscr. Att. iii, 282, 313, 315, Frag. Incert. 32 (Meineke, Frag. Com, 
316, 321, 322, 324, 325, 333, 342, 343, Gr. iv. p. 243). 
345) 359 351, 354; 361, &c. 
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was not prohibited by law, generally add that the more respect- 


able women would in all probability keep away’. But the only 


__ authority for such a notion is to be found in a couple of 


passages in Aristophanes, which represent the husband as 
There is 
nothing so unusual in an occurrence of this kind as to warrant 
any sweeping conclusions. Some people must necessarily have 


~ remained at home, from the mere fact that the theatre would not 


have been large enough to contain the whole population of 
Athens, if men, women, and children had all been present. But 
it is hardly probable, for the reasons already stated, that there was 
anything disreputable in a woman visiting the theatre. Re- 
formers like Aristotle were in advance of ordinary public opinion 
in their feelings about such matters. There is a passage in 
Aristotle’s Politics which is of great interest as showing the 
general sentiment on the subject*. Aristotle expresses a strong 
opinion that boys should be prevented from seeing or hearing 
any piece of coarseness or indecency. Even if such ribaldry is 
an essential feature in the worship of any particular deity, he 
says that only men should be allowed to be present. The men 
should pay the proper homage to gods of this character on behalf 
of themselves, their wives, and their children; but boys should 
not be permitted to be witnesses of comedies and similar spec- 
tacles. This passage, in which Aristotle is combating the prevail- 
ing practice of the times, is an additional proof that boys were 
present at the performance of comedies, and shows clearly that 
when the worship of the gods was concerned ordinary public 
opinion did not consider such spectacles improper. 


3 Aristot. Pol. vii. 17 émpedes pev ody 


1 FE. g. Miiller, die Griech. Biihnen- 
alterthiimer p. 291. 

2 Aristoph. Av. 793-796 « Te pot- 
xetov ms ipav éorw Goms Tvyxav«1, | 
sn? c ~ A Mw ~ bY > 
Kae opa nie eet pe i hp tc ey 
Bovdev7in@, | otros ay mahiy tap’ vpwv 
mrepuyioas dvéntTato, | eira Buwnoas éxei= 
Oey avis av xadefero, Thesm. 395- 
a ae, SSN > P ed Ta iKpe 
397 dor’ eb0ds elordvres dnd Tadv ixpiwy | 
imoBdérovs’ Huds, cxotodvTal 7’ edPéws | 

pH) pores evdov G Tis dmoxexpuppevos. 


Zorw Tois Gpxovot pnbev pyre adyadpa 
pare ypapny eivat TowvTav mpagewv 
plpnaw, ei pr) mapa TL0t Beots ToLovTo1s ois 
gal Tov THAT Lov dTrodibwowv 6 vdpos* mpos 
St rovTas adinow 6 vépyos Tovs ExovTas 
HAtkiay wA€éov mpoonkovoay Kal tmép 
attav Kat Téxvev Kal yuvaKk@y TipaXpely 
Tovs Beots. Tovs 2 vewrépous ob7’ idp- 
Buy ode kwpwdias Oeards vopoberynTéov. 
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Besides women and children it appears that slaves were oc- 
casionally present at the theatre. Plato in the Gorgias mentions 
slaves as one of the classes before which the tragic poets will not 
be allowed to perform in his ideal commonwealth’. The shameless 
man described by Theophrastus takes the ‘paedagogus’ to the 
theatre, along with his sons, and crowds them all into seats which 
did not really belong to him’. It is not however probable that 
the number of slaves among the audience was ever very great. 
Their presence would depend upon the kindness of their masters. 
But the two passages just quoted prove that there was no law 
to prevent their attendance. 


§ 2. Price of Admission. 


The dramatic entertainments at Athens were provided by the 
state for the benefit of the whole people. The entrance was 
originally free, and every man was allowed to get the best seat 
he could. But as the drama was extremely popular from the 
very first, the struggle for seats caused great disturbances. 
People used to come and secure places the night before the per- 
formance began; citizens complained that they were crowded 
out of the theatre by foreigners; blows and fights were of fre- 
quent occurrence. It was therefore decided to charge a small 
entrance fee, and to sell all the seats in advance. In this way 
the crush of people was avoided, and as each man’s seat was 
secured for him, he was able to go to the theatre at a more 
reasonable hour*. The price of a seat for one day’s perform- 
ance was two obols. The same price appears to have been 
charged for all the different parts of the theatre, with the excep- 
tion of the reserved seats for priests, officials, and other dis- 
tinguished persons*, A gradation of prices, according to the 
goodness and badness of the seat, would probably not have been 


1 Plat. Gorg. 502 D. between the reserved seats for distin- 


2 Theophrast. Char. 9. 

8 Schol. Lucian, Tim. 49; Suidas v. 
Oewpirdy. 

Dem. de Cor. § 28 ddd’ & roiv 
duoiv 6Bodoiv éPewpovy dv, This pas- 
sage shows that there was no alternative 


guished persons, and the ordinary two- 
obol seats. The passage in Plat. Apol. 
26D, which has often been quoted to 
prove that some seats cost a drachma, 
has probably no reference to the theatre. 
See above, chap. iii, p. 106. 
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tolerated by the democracy, as giving the rich too great an 
advantage over the poor. 
Until the time of Pericles every man had to pay for his place, 


although the charge was a very small one. But the poorer 


classes began to complain that the expense was too great for 


them, and that the rich citizens bought up all the seats. 


Pericles therefore, in order to gratify the democracy, passed 
a measure directing that every citizen should have the price 
of the entrance to the dramatic performances paid to him by the 
state. The sum given in this way was called ‘theoric’ money. 
The law is described as if it was of universal application, but it 
is probable that in Pericles’ time, and for many years afterwards, 
only the needy citizens applied for the theoric grant’. The 
amount given to each man is sometimes said to have been 
a drachma, sometimes two obols. There is no doubt that the 
entrance fee for one day’s performance was two obols. If 
therefore a drachma was given, it must have been for a festival 
at which the performances in the theatre lasted three days. 
The amount of the theoric grant would of course vary according 
to the length of the festival*. It is well known that in later 
times this system of theoric donations developed into the most 
scandalous abuse. Grants of money were given to the citizens, 
not merely at the Dionysia, but at all the other Athenian festivals, 
to provide them with banquets and means of enjoyment. The 
rich claimed the grant with quite as much eagerness as the poor. 
The military revenues were impoverished in order to supply the 
theoric fund*. At first, however, the donations were limited to 
the dramatic performances at the Dionysia. 

1 Ulpian. ad Dem. Olynth. i. p.13; — Svoiv dBodoiy 26ehpouy av. Ulpian., on 
Plut. Pericles p. 157 A. Dem. Olynth. i. p. 13, is mistaken in 

2 The amount of the grantis givenas asserting that of the two obols one was 
two obols by Suidas, Photius,and Etym. for admission to the theatre, the other 
Mag. v. Qewpixdv ; by Libanius, Hypoth. for refreshments. The Schol. on Dem. 


ad Dem. Olynth. i. p.8; and bySchol. de Cor. § 28 also erroneously states 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1118. Itis givenasa that the price of admission was one 
drachma by Schol. Lucian. Tim. 49; obol. 
and by Photius, Suidas, and Harpocrat. 3 Liban. Hypoth. ad Dem. Olynth. 
s.v. Gewpixd. That theamount wastwo i. p. 8; Ammonius, de diff. vocab. v. 
obols for a single day is proved by the Gewpés; Dem. de Cor. § 118, Philipp. 
passage in Dem. de Cor. § 28 év roiv iv. § 38. 
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The receipts from the sale of places in the theatre went to the — 
lessee. The arrangement in this matter was a peculiar one. 
The lessee was a person who entered into a contract with the 
state, by which he undertook to keep the fabric of the theatre in 
good repair, and in return was allowed to take all the entrance 
money. If he failed to keep the theatre in good condition, the © 
state did the necessary repairs itself, and made him pay the 
expenses. He had to provide reserved seats in the front rows 
for distinguished persons, and it is uncertain whether the state 
paid him for these seats or not. For all the other portions of 
the theatre he was allowed to charge two obols and no more’. 


§ 3. The Distribution of the Seats. 


When the theatre was full the audience numbered close on 
thirty thousand persons*. As to the arrangement of this 
enormous mass of people some few facts are known, and some 
inferences may be made; but the information is not very com- 
plete. The great distinction was between the dignitaries who 
had reserved seats in the front, and the occupants of the ordinary ~ 
two-obol seats at the back. A gradation of seats with descending 
prices was, as previously stated, unknown to the ancient Athe- 
nians. The privilege of having a reserved seat in the theatre 
was called ‘proedria,’ and was conferred by the state*, From 
the large number of persons who enjoyed the distinction it is 
clear that several of the front rows must have been reserved ; 
and this conclusion is confirmed by the inscriptions in the 
theatre, which show that seats were assigned to particular in- 


1 The lessee was generally called: 


a@pxitéxtov (Dem. de Cor. § 28), be- 
cause part of his contract was to look 
after the buildings of the theatre. He 
was also called @earpomwAns (Poll. vii. 
199), from the fact of his selling seats ; 
and @eatpwvns (Theophrast. Char. 11), 
from the fact of his having taken the 
theatre on lease. The nature of the 
arrangement with the lessee may be 
gathered from (1) Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 
573, in which the lessees of the theatre 


at the Peiraeeus engage to keep the 
fabric in good repair; (2) Dem. de 
Cor. § 28°) Oéav pa) Katravetpar Tov 
Gpxiréxrova avdrots KeXedoat; (3) Ulpian. 
ad Dem, Olynth. i.p. 13 doTe Aap Bavev 
.. .b00 dBodous, iva... TOV 3’ GAAOV Tap- 
éxew Exwor TS apxiréextovt TOD Oedrpov. 

* See above, chap. iii. p. 122. 

§ Schol. Aristoph, Equit. 572. Pol- 
lux,iv. 121, states rather doubtfully that 
the mpoedpia in the theatre might also be 
called mp@rov gvAov. 
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_ dividuals as far back as the twenty-fourth tier from the front?. 
The recipients of the honour, or at any rate the more prominent 
of them, were conducted in a solemn procession to the theatre 
each morning by one of the state officials ®. 
3: Foremost among the persons who had seats in the front rows 
were the priegts and religious officers connected with the dif. 
ferent divinities. That they should be distinguished in this 
manner was only in keeping with the essentially religiqus 
_ character of the ancient Greek drama. An inscription referring 
to the theatre at the Peiraeeus, and belonging to the third or fourth 
century B.c., mentions the priests specially by name as the most 
conspicuous members of the class who had the ‘proedria’’. 
The inscriptions upon the seats in the theatre at Athens, which 
represent for the most part the arrangement that existed during 
the reign of Hadrian, place the matter in a very clear light. 
They enable us to determine the occupants of fifty-four out of 
sixty-seven seats in the front row; and it is found that of 
these fifty-four persons no less than forty-five were priests, or 
ministers connected with religion. Similarly, in the rows imme- 
diately behind the front row, a large number of places were set 
apart for the different priests and priestesses*. Such was the 
arrangement in the time of Hadrian, and there can be little 
doubt that it was much the same in its general character during 
the period of the Athenian democracy. 

Among state officials the nine archons and the ten generals 
had distinguished places in the theatre. In Hadrian’s time the 
archons occupied seats in the front row, and it is probable that 
this position was assigned to them from the earliest period. 
The generals were in some prominent part of the theatre, but the 


1 Corp. Inser. Att. iii. 303-384. Hesych. v. vepnoes Oéas* “A@nvaio ras 


2 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 589 shows that 
in the Peiraeeus the demarch used to 
conduct the persons honoured with 
proedria to the theatre. A similar prac- 
tice was no doubt observed at Athens. 

3 Corp. Inscr. Att. ii. 589 nal eiga- 
yérw avrov 6 bijmapxos eis TO O€arpoy 
wabdmep lepeis nal rovs GAAous ofs Bédorat 
% mpoedpia mapa Tepaéwy. Cp. also 


évy TO OcaTpw Kabcdpas, Whpiopatt veve- 
pnpevas mpoedpias tepevouy. 

* Corp. Inscr. Att.- iii. 240-298. 
Fifty-two thrones in the front row have 
been preserved, with the inscriptions 
upon them; and it is quite clear that 
two other thrones must have been re- 
served for the two remaining Thesmo- 
thetae. 
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exact place is not known. The snob in Theophrastus was always 
anxious to sit as near to them as possible’. Ambassadors from 
foreign states, as was previously pointed out, were generally 


provided with front seats, on the motion of some member of the 


Council. Demosthenes is taunted by Aeschines for the exces- 


sive politeness which he showed to Philip’s’ ambassadors on 


an occasion of this kind. The lessee of the theatre at the 
Peiraeeus, as appears from an inscription still extant, was 
ordered to provide the ambassadors from Colophon with re- 
served places at the Dionysia. The Spartan ambassadors 
were sitting in ‘a most distinguished part of the theatre’ when 
they considerately gave up a place to an old man for whom 
no one else would make room*. The judges of the various 
contests sat together in a body, and would naturally be pro- 
vided with one of the best places in the theatre*. The orphan 
sons of men who had fallen in battle received from the state, 
in addition to other honours, the distinction of ‘proedria.” The 
same privilege was frequently conferred by decree upon great 
public benefactors, and was generally made hereditary in the 
family, descending by succession to'the eldest male representative. 
An honour of this kind was bestowed upon Demosthenes *. 

With the exception of the reserved places in the front rows, 
the rest of the auditorium consisted of the ordinary two-obol 
seats. Concerning the arrangements adopted in this part of the 
theatre a few details have been recorded. It appears that spe- 
cial portions of the auditorium were set apart for the different 
classes of the community. There was a particular place for the 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, and another place for 
the Ephebi, or youths between the age of eighteen and twenty *. 
The women were separated from. the men, and the courtesans 
sat apart from the other women’, It is probable that all the 


* Corp. Inscr. Att. iii, 254-260; 8 See chap. i. p. 46. 
Aristoph. Equit. 573-576 ; Theophrast. * Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 154; Plut. X 
Char, 5. Orat., prephisms I and II, p. 851 A-F. 
* Aeschin. Fals. Leg. § 111, Ctesiph. ®° Schol. Aristoph. Av. 795; Poll. iv. 
§ 76; Dem. de Cor. § 28; Corp. Inser. 122 BovdAeurixdy Hépos Tod Oedrpov Kai 
Att. ii. 164; Cic. de Senect. §63; Val.  épnBexdv. : 


Max. iii. 5. § Schol. Aristoph. Eccles. 22. 
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women sat at the back of the theatre, at a long distance from the 
stage. Foreigners also seem usually to have been confined to the 


_ back seats‘. The amphitheatre of seats was divided into thirteen 


blocks by the passages which ran upwards from the orchestra. 
It is a very plausible conjecture that in the arrangement of 
the audience each tribe had a special block assigned to it. Not 
that there was any correspondence between the number of the 
blocks and the number of the tribes. The blocks of seats were 
thirteen from the first : the tribes were originally ten, and were 
only raised in later times to twelve and thirteen. If therefore 
particular blocks were really appropriated to particular tribes, 
there must have been from one to three blocks unappropriated 
during a considerable period of Athenian history. But the 
recent excavations in the theatre afford grounds for inferring 
that there was a connexion between certain blocks and certain 
tribes, and the thing is not improbable in itself*. The tribal 
divisions played a large part in the various details of Attic ad- 
ministration, and an arrangement by tribes would have greatly 
facilitated the process of distributing the enormous mass of 
spectators among their proper seats. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be useful to 
give a complete list of the priests and officials for whom the 
front row was reserved in later times. It is still possible, as 


1 Aristoph. Pax 962-966 kal ‘ois 
Oeatais pinte Tov Kpdav. OI. idod. | 
TP. ganas 75n; OL. vi rov ‘Eppay, 
dote ye |... ove éorw oddels Boris ov 
xpiOiy Exe. | TP. odx af yuvaikés 7 
ZraBov. Alexis, Tuvaioxparia, fr. 1 
(Meineke, Frag. Com. Gr. iii. p. 402) 
évravda wept tiv éoxatny Sel Kepxisa | 
Spas kadiCovcas Oewpety ws gévas. 

2 In the central block, on the third 
step, was a statue of Hadrian, of which 
the basis is still preserved, erected in 
112 A.D. by the Areopagus, the Council 
of Six Hundred, and the people of 
Athens (C. I. A. ii. 464). Besides this, 
the bases of three other statues of 
Hadrian, erected by different tribes, are 
still in existence. They are all on the 
second step. The first, erected by the 


tribe Erectheis, is in the first block from 
the eastern end; the second, erected by 
the tribe Acamanthis, is in the sixth 
block from the eastern end ; the third, 
erected by the tribe Oeneis, is in the 
sixth block from the western end (C.I.A. 
iii. 466-468). Thus the place of each 
statue in the series ~of blocks corre- 
sponded exactly with the place of the 
tribe in the official list of tribes. It is 
therefore a highly plausible conjecture 
that, in addition to the statue of Hadrian 
in the central block, there were twelve 
other statues.erected by the twelve tribes 
in the remaining blocks; and that each 
tribe had a special block appropriated 
to itself. See Benndorf, Beitrage zur 
Kentniss des att. Theaters p. 4 ff. 
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already stated, to determine the occupants of fifty-four out of 
the sixty-seven seats; and the arrangement, with a few excep- — 
tions, is that of Hadrian’s time’. The list of names is not 
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without interest, as it enables us, better than any description 
- . - 
to form a general concéption of the sort of arrangement which 


‘ Corp. Inser. Att. iii. 2 i 
» Ul, 240-298. Papers of the American School of 
There is a very full account of the Classical Studies at Athens ey ‘ 
inscriptions on the thrones in Wheeler’s 152 ff, Bi 
article on the Theatre of Dionysus, in 
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5°9 
was probably adopted at an earlier period. It also affords a 
_ curious glimpse into the religious side of the old Athenian life, 
and helps us to realise the variety and multiplicity of priests, 
deities, and ceremonials. In the very centre of the front row, 
_in the best place in the whole theatre, sat the priest of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus, on a throne of elaborate workmanship. A repre- 
sentation of the throne is here inserted'. As the theatre was 
regarded as a temple of Dionysus, and the drama was a cele- 
bration in his honour, it was only fitting that his priest should 
occupy the most conspicuous and distinguished position. There 
is a reference to the arrangement in the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
in the scene where Dionysus is terrified by the goblins in Hades, 
and desperately appeals to his own priest for protection®. Of 
the thirty-three seats to the left of the priest of Dionysus the 
occupants of twenty are still known, and were as follows :— 


Priest of Zeus the Protector of the City. 
The Sacrificer. 

The Hieromnemon®. 

Priest and Chief Priest of Augustus Caesar. 
Priest of Hadrian Eleuthereus. 

Chief Archon, 

King Archon. 

Polemarch. 

The Six Thesmothetae. 

The Iacchus-carrier*. 

The Sacred Herald. 

Priest of Asclepius the Healer. 
Fire-bringer from the Acropolis’. 

Priest of the People, the Graces, and Rome. 
Holy Herald and Priest. 


chap. iii. p. 162). The significance of 


1 The illustration is taken from 
the Oriental figures has not yet been 


Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst vol. xiii. 


p- 196. On the back of the chair are 
depicted two Satyrs, holding a bunch of 
grapes. In the front, underneath the 
seat, are two Oriental figures, engaged 
in a fight with winged lions. On the 
arms of the throne are figures of Cupids, 
setting cocks to fight. The appropriate- 
ness of the Satyrs, as a decoration in the 
theatre of Dionysus, is obvious. The 
cocks, no doubt, refer to the annual 


- cock-fight held in the theatre (see above, 


explained. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 297. 

3 J.e. the representative of Athens at 
the Amphictyonic Council. 

*T.e. the priest who carried the 
Jacchus, or sacred statue of Dionysus, 
at the Eleusinian procession. 

5 T.e. the priest who looked after the 
sacrificial fire in the temple of Athéné 
on the Acropolis. 
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All the thrones to the right hand of the priest of Dionysus 
have been preserved, and were occupied by the following per- 


sons :-— 


Interpreter appointed by the Pythian Oracle’. 


Priest of Olympian Zeus. 
Hierophant. _ 
Priest of Delian kate: 


Priest of Poseidon the Nourisher. 


Fire-bringer of the Graces, and of Artemis of the Tower. 
' Interpreter chosen from the Eupatridae by the people for life. 
Priest of Poseidon the Earth-holder and Poseidon Erectheus. 


Priest of Artemis Colaenis. 


Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Euneidae. 


Bullock-keeper of Palladian Zeus. 


Priest of Zeus of the Council and Athéné of the Council ®. 
Priest of Zeus the. Deliverer and Athéné the Deliverer, 
Priest of Antinous the Dancer, chosen from the Company of Actors*. 


Priest of Apollo Patréus. 


Priest of Dionysus the Singer, chosen from the Company of Actors. 


Priest of Glory and Order. 
Priest of Asclepius. 
Priest of the Muses. 


Priest of Zeus the god of Friendship. 


Priest of the Twelve Gods. 
Statue-cleanser of Zeus. at Pisa. 
Priest of the Lycean Apollo, 


Statue-cleanser of Olympian Zeus in the City. 
Priest of the Dioscuri and the Hero Epitegius*. 


Priest of Heavenly Nemesis. 
Priest of Hephaestus. 


Priest of Apollo the Laurel-wearer. 


Priest of Dionysus of Aulon. 
The Stone-carrier®. 
Priest of Theseus. 


Bullock-keeper of Zeus the Accomplisher. 
Priest of Demeter and Persephone. 


The priests enumerated here were the principal dignitaries 
in the Athenian hierarchy. Behind them sat a large gathering 


' He was one of the three Exegetae, 
or Interpreters of sacred law, and was 
appointed by the Pythian oracle. A 
second was chosen by the people from 
the Eupatridae, and also had a seat in 
the front row. 

* They were the guardians of the 
Bovdy, and their altars were in the 


Bovdeuthpiov. 

8 This Antinous was a favourite of 
Hadrian’s, and was drowned in the 
Nile, and afterwards deified. 

* Unknown. 

° Probably an official who carried a 
sacred stone in some procession; but 
nothing is known about him, 
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s _ of inferior priests and priestesses. Their presence in such num- 


bers at performances like the Old and Middle Comedy affords 


_ a curious illustration.of the religious sentiment of the Athenians, 


and indicates clearly that the coarseness of the early comedy, 


_ and its burlesque representations of the gods and their adven- 


tures, did not constitute any offence against religion, but formed 
an appropriate element in the worship of Dionysus. 


$4. Various arrangements in connexion with the Audience. 


The performance of plays began soon after sunrise, and 
continued all day long without intermission. There was no 
- such thing as an interval for refreshments; one play followed 
another in rapid succession’. Apart from direct evidence upon 
the subject, it is manifest that, considering the large number of 
plays which had to be gone through in the time, any delay would 
have been out of the question. Consequently the spectators 
were careful to have a good meal before starting for the theatre”. 
There was also a plentiful consumption of wine and various light 
refreshments in the course of the actual performances. The 
time for such an indulgence was during the tedious portions of 
a play, but when one of the great actors came upon the stage, 
the provisions were laid aside, and the audience became ail 
attention *. 

The theatre must have presented a bright and festive appear- 
ance. Crowns were worn in honour of Dionysus by the express 
command of the oracle‘. The gaily-coloured dresses of the 
spectators would add greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. At 
the same time the comfort of the audience was not very much 


1 Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76 Gua7h juépe  mp@rov jpotnkdres nal memwxdres éBa- 


Hyetto Trois mpeoBeow eis 70 Oéarpor. . 


Dem. Meid. § 74 éy@ 8 im’ éxOpot 
vipovtos, tw0ev, «.7.A. Aristoph. Av. 
786-789 abrix’ ipay Tov Ocatov ef Tis 
qv indmrepos, | cira mewvay rots xopotot 
Tav Tpayydav HxOero, | éxmropevos av 
odros Apiatncey édOdv oixade, | ed’ av 
épmanodels ep’ Huds avOs ad Karémraro. 

2 Philochorus ap. Athen. p. 464E 
*AOnvaios Tois AvovuaiaKois dy@ou TO Bev 


diCov ent ri Bear. 

3 Philochor, ap. Athen. l.c. mapa 6¢ 
Tov ayava TavTa oivos avTois wvoxoeiTo 
kal Tpaynpata mapepépero.  Aristot. 
Eth. Nic. x. 5 xal év rois Oedrpos ot 
TpaynpartiCovres, Grav patra oi dyant- 
(épevor Gor, TOTE padroT’ avTd SpHotr. 

4 Philochor. ap. Athen. le. «at 
écrepavapevoan ePedpovv. Dem. Meid. 
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consulted. The seats were of stone, and without backs; and the — 


people had to sit there all day long, packed together as closely 
as was possible. Rich men brought cushions and carpets with 
them. Aeschines draws a contemptuous picture of Demosthenes 
escorting Philip’s ambassadors to the theatre in person, and 
arranging their cushions and spreading their carpets with his 
own hands. The toady in Theophrastus, when he accompanies 
a wealthy man to the theatre, is careful to take the cushion out 
of the slave’s hands, and to insist upon placing it ready for his 
patron’, But luxuries of this kind were confined to the richer 
classes, and the common people were probably contented with 
the stone seats. 

The theatre faced to- 
wards the south, and was entirely uncovered. But as the 
dramatic performances took place at the end of the winter, or 
early in the spring, the heat would not usually be excessive. 
Probably the sun was in most cases very welcome. 


There was no shelter from the sun. 


If however 
any shelter was required, hats appear to have been worn, though 
the Athenians generally went bare-headed except upon a jour- 
ney*. It has been suggested that small awnings were sometimes 
erected upon rods by individual spectators for their own con- 
venience, and that the ‘purple cloths’ which Demosthenes 
spread out for Philip’s ambassadors were awnings of this de- 
scription *. But it is most improbable that anything of the kind 
was permitted, at any rate during the period of the democracy. 
Such awnings would have seriously interfered with the view of 
the persons immediately behind. 

To keep order among a gathering of about thirty thousand 
persons, crowded together in a comparatively small space, must 
have been a matter of some difficulty. Certain officers called 


* Aeschin. Ctesiph. § 76, Fals. Leg. 
§ 111; Theophrast. Char. 2. 

* Suidas v. Apaxov: ind trav Alywn- 
Tay ev TH OcaTpy, emppipavtwy adro 
émt Tv KEepadiv merdoous mAclovas Kat 
Xit@vas kal ivdria, drenviyn, 

* In one or two places in the theatre 
of Dionysus holes appear to haye been 


cut in the stone for the reception of 
rods, to support small awnings; but 
they date from Roman times, and their 
purpose is not quite certain. The 
gowixides mentioned by Aeschines 


(Ctesiph. § 76) were probably coverlets 
or carpets. 
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Disturbances were not infrequent, and arose from various causes. 
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‘staff-bearers’ were stationed in the theatre for the purpose ". 


Sometimes the rivalry between two choregi resulted in actual 
violence. For example, on one occasion, when Taureas and 


__ Alcibiades were competitors in a dithyrambic contest, a fight 


broke out between them, in the course of which Alcibiades, 
being the stronger man of the-two, drove Taureas out of the 
orchestra*. That the feeling between the choregi often ran 
very high has already been pointed out in a previous chapter. 
Disputes about seats were another fertile source of disturbance. 
With the exception of the front row, the individual places were 


not separated from one another, but the people sat together on 


the long stone benches. Such an arrangement was very likely 
to cause confusion. Demosthenes mentions the case of a highly 
distinguished citizen, who ran great risk of being put to death, 
owing to his having forcibly ejected a man from his seat. Per- 
sonal violence in the theatre was regarded as a crime against 
religion, and was strictly prohibited. If any dispute arose, the 
proper course was to appeal to the officers; and the man who 
took the law into his own hands was guilty of a capital offence’. 


§5. Character of Attic Audiences. 


The Athenians were a lively audience, and gave expression to 
their feelings in the most unmistakable manner. The noise and 
uproar produced by an excited crowd of thirty thousand persons 
must have been of a deafening character, and is described in the 
most uncomplimentary language by Plato*. It was exceedingly 
difficult for the judges to resist such demonstrations, and to vote 
in accordance with their own private judgment. The ordinary 
modes of signifying pleasure or disgust were much the same in 
ancient as in modern times, and consisted of hisses and groans 
on the one hand, and shouts and clapping of hands on the other’. 
The Athenians had also a peculiar way of marking their dis- 

1 Called paBdopdpo: (Schol. Aristoph. # Plat. Legg, 7oo C. 

Pax 734), and faBdovxor (Pax 734)- 5 Dem. Meid. §§ 14, 226; Alciphron, 


? Andocid. Alcibiad. § 20. Epist. iii. 71. 
3 Dem. Meid. §§ 178, 179. 
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approval of a performance by kicking with the heels of their 


sandals against the front of the stone benches on which they 
were sitting’, Stones were occasionally thrown by an irate 
audience. Aeschines was hissed off the stage, and ‘almost stoned 
to death,’ in the course of his theatrical career. There is an 
allusion to the practice in the story of the second-rate musician, 
who borrowed a supply of stone from a friend in order to build 
a house, and promised to repay him with the stones he collected 
from his next performance in public®. Country audiences in the 
Attic demes used figs and olives, and similar missiles, for pelt- 
ing unpopular actors*. On the other hand, encores were not 
unknown, if particular passages took the fancy of the audience. 
Socrates is said to have encored the first three lines of the 
Orestes of Euripides *. 

If the Athenians were dissatisfied with an actor or a play, 
they had no hesitation about revealing the fact, but promptly 
put a stop to the performance by means of hisses and groans and 
stamping with the heels. They were able to do so with greater 
readiness, as several plays were always performed in succession, 
and they could call for the next play, without bringing the enter- 
tainment to a close. In this way they sometimes got through 
the programme very rapidly. There is an instance of such an 
occurrence in the story of the comic actor Hermon, whose play 
should naturally have come om late in the day; but as all the 
previous performers were promptly hissed off the stage one after 
another, he was called upon much sooner than he expected, and 
in consequence was not ready to appear®. If the tale about the 
comic poet Diphilus is true, it would seem that even the authors 
of very unsuccessful plays were sometimes forcibly ejected from 
the theatre °. ~ 
« A few scattered notices and descriptions, referring to the 


' Poll. iv. 122 1d pévroe ta EShAra have been the word used; cp. Xen. 


rais mrépvais Kataxpovew mrepvoxorely 
édeyov' énolovy 8 rodro déaére twa 
éxBadouey. 

* Dem. Fals. Leg. § 337; Athen. p. 
245 E. 

’ Dem. de Cor. § 262. 


* Cic. Tuse. iv. § 63. Adé@s seems to 


Symp. ix. 4 Gua 5& éBdav adOs. 

° Poll. iv. 88. The word for hissing 
an actor off the stage was é«BadAew ; 
to be hissed off was éxnimrew. See 
Dem, de Cor. § 265, Poll. iv. 122. 

® Athen. p. 583 F. 
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spectators in the Athenian theatre, show that human nature 
was very much the same in ancient times as at the present 
day. Certain types of character, which were generally to be 
met with among an Attic audience, will easily be recognised 
as familiar figures. There was the man of taste, who prided 
himself upon his superior discernment, and used to hiss when 
everyone else was applauding, and clap when every one else was 
silent’. There was the person who made himself objectionable 
to his neighbours by whistling an accompaniment to tunes 
which happened to please him®. There were the ‘young men 
of the town,’ who took a malign pleasure in hissing a play off 
the stage*. There were the people who brought out their 
provisions during the less exciting parts of the entertainment‘. 
There was the somnolent individual who slept peacefully through 
tragedies and comedies, and was not even waked up by the noise 
of the audience going away®. Certain indications show that the 
employment of the claque was not unknown to Greek actors and 
poets. The parasite Philaporus, who had recently taken up the 
profession of an actor, and was anxious about the result of his 
first public appearance, writes to a friend to ask him to come 
with a large body of supporters, and drown with their applause 
the hisses of the critical part of the audience. Philemon, in 
spite of his inferior talents as a comic writer, is said to have 
frequently won victories from Menander by practices of this 
kind *, 

The character of the Athenian audience as a whole is well 
exemplified by the stories of their treatment of individual poets. 
Although they were willing to tolerate the utmost ribaldry upon 
the stage, and to allow the gods and sacred legends to be bur- 
lesqued in the most ridiculous fashion, they were at the same 
time extremely orthodox in regard to the national religion. Any 
atheistical sentiments, and any violations of their religious law, 
were liable to provoke an outburst of the greatest violence. 


1 Theophrast. Char, 11. * Aristot. Eth. Nic. x. 5. 
2 Tkeophrast. Char. l.c. 5 'Theophrast. Char. 14. 
 Alciphron, Epist. iii. 71 iva, dv 7 ® Alciphron, Epist. iii, 71 ; Aul. Gell. 


AdOwper amooparértes, ph AABN xupav N.A. xvii. 4. 
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Aeschylus on one occasion was nearly killed in the theatre 
itself, because he was supposed to have revealed part of the 
mysteries in the course of a tragedy. He was only saved by 
flying for refuge to the altar of Dionysus in the orchestra’. 
Euripides also caused a great uproar by beginning his Mela- 
nippe with the line, ‘Zeus, whoever Zeus be, for I know not 
save by report,’ &c. In a subsequent production of a revised 
version of the play he altered the line to ‘Zeus, as is reported 
by truth,?’ &c..In the same way sentiments which violated the 
moral feeling of the audience were received with intense in- 
dignation, and sometimes resulted in the stoppage of the play. 
The Danaé of Euripides is said to have been nearly hissed off 
the stage because of a passage in praise of money*. On the 
other hand, wise and noble sentiments excited great enthusiasm. 
Aristophanes was rewarded with a chaplet from the sacred olive 
because of the splendid passage in which he counsels mercy to 
the disfranchised citizens. Sophocles is said to have been 
appointed one of the generals in the Samian expedition on ac- 
count of the excellent political wisdom shown in certain passages 
of the Antigone‘. The partiality of the Athenians for idealism 
in art is shown by the reception which they gave to Phrynichus’ 
tragedy of the Capture of Miletus, an historical drama in which 
the misfortunes of the Ionians were forcibly portrayed. So far 
from admiring the skill-of the poet, they fined him a thousand 
drachmas for reminding them of the miseries of their kinsfolk, ~ 
and passed a law forbidding the reproduction of this particular 
play’. 

The enthusiasm of the Athenians for the drama was un- 
bounded. Nowhere was the theatre more crowded. In the 
words of one of the old historians they ‘spent the public - 
revertues on their festivals, were more familiar with the stage 
than with the camp, and paid more regard to verse-makers than 


+ Aristot. Eth, Nic, iii. 2, and Eu- Gr. Frag. p. 363. 


stath. ad loc, * Vit. Aristoph. (Dindf. Prolegom. 
: Plut. Amator. 756C; Nauck, Trag. de Com. p. 12); Arg, to Soph. Antig. 
Gi. Frag. p. 405. 5 Herod. vi. 21. 


* Senec. Epist. 115; Nauck, Trag, 
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to generals.’ The speeches of Demosthenes are full of com- 


plaints in the same strain. The eagerness with which dramatic 
victories were coveted, and the elaborate monuments erected to 
commemorate them, have already been referred to in a previous 
chapter. It was not however till the middle of the fourth cen- 


tury that the devotion to this and similar amusements grew to 


such a height as to become a positive vice, and to sap the 
military energies of the people. The Athenians of the fifth 
century showed that enthusiasm for art and music and the 
drama was not inconsistent with energy of character. As a 
matter of fact the very greatest period of the Attic drama is also 


_ the period of the political supremacy of Athens. 


As far as intelligence and discrimination are concerned, the 
Athenian audiences were probably superior to any audience of 
the same size which has ever been brought together. Their 
keen and rapid intellect was a subject of frequent praise among 
the ancients, and was ascribed to the exhilarating influence of the 
Attic climate*. They were especially distinguished for the re- 
finement of their taste in matters of art and literature, and for the 
soberness of judgment with which they rejected any sort of florid 
exuberance. That they were keenly alive to the attractions of 
beauty of form and chastened simplicity of style is proved by the 
fact that Sophocles was by far the most successful of their tragic 
poets. Though Euripides became more popular among the 
later Greeks, Séphocles in his own lifetime obtained far more 
victories than any other tragic writer *. At the same time it is 
easy to form an exaggerated idea of the refinement of an Attic 
audience. They were drawn from all classes of the people, and 
a large proportion were ignorant and uncultured. Plato speaks 
in the most disparaging terms of them, and charges them with 
having corrupted the dramatic poets, and brought them down to 


1 Justin. 17. 9. The passage was rum semper fuit prudens sincerumque 


very likely from Theopompns. 

2 Dem. Olynth. iii. § 15 “al yvava 
névrov bets d€iratro Ta pydevta. Cic. 
de Fato §7 Athenis tenue caelum, ex 
quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici. 

3 Cic. Orat. § 25 (Athenienses) quo- 


iudicium, nihil ut possent nisi incor- 
ruptum audire et elegans; § 27 ad 
Atticorum igitur aures teretes et religio- 
sas qui se accommodant, ii sunt existi- 
mandi Attice dicere. 
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their own level’. His evidence is perhaps rather prejudiced. 
But Aristotle, who had much greater faith in popular judgment, 
is not very complimentary. He divides the theatrical audience 
into two classes, the refined and cultured class on the one hand, 
and the mass of rough and ignorant artisans on the other. One 
of his objections to the profession of an actor of musician is that 
he must accommodate himself to the level of the ignorant part of 
his audience*. He mentions examples in the Poetics of the low 
level of popular taste, from which it appears that the average 
spectator in ancient times was, like his-modern counterpart, 
fond of ‘happy terminations.’ He cared little for the artistic 
requirements of the composition ; his desire was to see virtue 
rewarded, and vice punished, at the end of a play. Then 
again, a large part of the audience, Aristotle remarks, were so 
ignorant as to be unacquainted with the ordinary facts of my- 
thology, which formed the basis of most tragedies. In judging 
a play, they paid more regard to the actor’s voice than to the 
poet’s genius *, At the same time, in spite of depreciatory cri- 
ticisms, it must be remembered that the true criterion of a 
people’s taste is to be found in the character of the popular 
favourites. The victorious career of Sophocles, lasting over 
more than fifty years, is a convincing proof of the fact that, at 
any rate during the fifth century, the dramatic taste of the 
Athenians was altogether higher than that of an ordinary 
popular audience. 


1 Plat. Legg. 659 B, C. 

2 Aristot. Pol. viii. 7 éret 8° 6 Oearis 
Sirrds, 5 yey éAevOepos al wemadevpévos, 
d 8& Poprikds &« Bavatcay Kal Onrav Kat 
Grav Towirav ovykeluevos, ibid. 6 6 
yap Scars popriucds dy peraBaddr\xcw 
eiwOe THY povoiny, wore Kal Tods TEXVi= 
tas Tovs mpds adTdv peAeTavTas adTous TE 
mo.ovs Tivas Totel. 

5 Aristot. Poet. c. 13 devrépa 8 F 
mpwrn Aeyouérn bd Twa este ovoTacis 


} SurAjy re rhv avoraow éxovea Kabarep 
4 'Odvcceaa Kal reXevr@sa ef évavTias 
tots BeAtioo. Kat yxeipoow. SoKxet be 
elvat mpotn 8d tiv Tov Oedrpow dobé- 
ve.av, GkoAovbodar yap of momral Kar’ 
edxiy ToodvTes Tots Geatais. Ibid. c. 9 
(of the old legends) émel xa 7a yvdpipa 
drLyos yympiua eat, GAN’ Suws edppal- 
ve. wavras. Id. Rhet. iii. 1 exe? petCov 
divavra viv TaY ToT of StoKpiTal. 
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THE information concerning the dates at which the plays of the 
great Attic dramatists were produced, and the success which they 
met with in the competitions, is derived from various brief notices, 
which occur mostly in the Arguments prefixed to the different plays, 
and which were ultimately derived from Aristotle’s Didascaliae, or 

_ from other collections of the same kind (see chap. i. p. 6 ce 

| complete list of these notices is here appended :— 

472 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Persae: "Exi Mévwvos tpayedév Alcxtdos evika Suwei, 

Tlépoas, PAavce, Upopndei. 

| 467 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Septem: "Ed:dax6n emi Gcayevidov ddvpmidds on’.  évixa 
Aaiw, Oidimok:, ‘Enra éxi OnBas, Zhryyt carvpixy. Sevrepos ’Apiorias Tepoei, 
Tavrd\@, Tadkaorais carvpixois trois Ipativov matpds, tpiros ToAv¢pddpov 
Avkoupyeia tetpadoyia. 

458 B.C. 

Arg. Aesch. Agamemnon : *Ed:ddx6n 7d Spapya emi dpxovros Bidokdéovs, 
Odvpmidds dySonxoory érer Sevtépo. mp@tos AiaxvAos ’Ayapepvon, Xonpdpars, 
Eipeviot, Upwret catupixd. exopiyyer Zevoxhijs ’Adidvevs. 


455 B.C. 
Vit. Eurip. p. 4 Dindf.: "Hpgaro 5¢ d:8doxew (6 BipiniBns) ¢ émt KadXiov 
dpxovros kar’ ddvpmidda ma ere a’, mporoy 8 edidake ras TRG 65:8 Ore Kal 


Tpiros € eye VETO, 


438 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Alcestis: "*EddSdxOy émt TAavkivov dpxovros dhupmidd me. 
mparos hv Sopoxdijs, Sevrepos Evpumiéns Kpgooais, Adkpaion rp dia Yodidos, 
Tyrépa, ’Adknorid:. 

431 B.C. 

Arg. Eur. Medea: ’Ed:dax6y emi IivGodepou dpxovros kata tHv dydon- 
kooriy €Bdsunv ddvpmidda. mpatos Evdopior, devtepos SopokAys, Tpitos 
Evpinidns Mndeia, Pidoxryry, Aikrvi, epratais catipos, ov ow erat. 


430 B.C. (?) 
Aristid. vol. ii. p. 334 Dindf. : Sogoxdjs @idokdéovs jrratro ev A@nvaios 


tov Oidimouy, & Zed Kat Geoi. 
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428 B.C. 
Arg. Eur. Hippolytus: ’E8:d4x@n emi Apetvovos dpxovros ddvpmidds dySon- 
koorh €Bddpn, erer Terdpr@. mparos Eipunidys, dettepos “lepav, rpiros “lov. 


425 B.C. : . 

Arg. Arist. Acharnenses : "E&8dx6n ént EbOivov Gpxovros év Anvaiors but 
Kad\sorpdrov’ Kal mparos iv. Sevrepos Kparivos Xetagopévois ob oofovrat. 
rpiros Evrods Novynvias. 


7 
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424 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Equites: "Ed:day4y rd Spapa emt Srparokhéovs apxovtos 
Snpoolg eis Arjvaca, d¢ airod rod "Apioropdvovs. mpadros évixa’ Sevtepos 
Kparivos Zarvpos’ rpiros “Apioropévns “Yopépors. 

423 BCG 

Arg. Arist. Nubes: Ai mparat Neféda ev dorer &b:SaxOnoay ext Gpxovros 

*Iodpyxou, te Kparivos piv évixa Ivrivy, “Apeupias d€ Kéve. 


422 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Nubes: Ai dé devrepar NepéAar ext Apewiov Gpxovros. Arg. 
Arist. Vespae : “Edi8ay6n emi dpyovros "Apewiou ba bdevidou els Anvaca™ 
kai évika mpOros. Sevrepos iv Sravidns Ipodyau, Aevewv IpéoSeor rpiros. 


421 B.C. 

Arg. Arist. Pax : ’Evienoe 5¢ r@ Spdpare 6 montis emt apxovros ’Adxaiov, 
€v Gore, mpatos Evmods Kodak, Sevrepos Apirropdrns Eipnyy, tpiros Acikov 
Ppadropor. 

415 B.C. 

Ael. Var. Hist. ii. 8: Kara riv mparny kat evernxooriy ddvumada ... . 
dvtnyevicavro adAnAots EevoxAijs Kal Evperidns’ kal mpards ye hv Hevordijjs, 
dots more obtds €otw, OiSirrod: kat Auxdot kal Baxyats Kat "AOduavri caruptKe. 
rovrou Sevrepos Evperidns jv Adetdvdp@ kal Madapydet kat Trace Kai Doipo 
TATUPLKO, 

414 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Aves : ’ESday6n éri Xa8piov da Ka\Xtorpdrov év doret, ds jv 


Sevrepos Trois” Sros” { is, Tpt Uy i 
pos Tots “Opyiot, mparos ’Aperias Kwpacrais, rpiros Ppunyxos Movorpore. 


412 B.C. 
Schol. Arist. Ran. 53: ‘H 8€ "Avdpouéda dydd@ tree mpoecondrOer. 
Schol. Arist. Thesm. 1012 : ovvdedidaxrae yap rp ‘Edévy. 


4II B.C. (?) 
Arg. Eur. Phoenissae : "E8:3dy4y émi Navowxpdrous dpyovros édupmidd 


~ ¢ ’ 
trees es MpOros....., SevTepos Evperidns, tpiros...... . 6 Oivdpaos 
kai Xpvourros kai doinea kal... caTup...... ov owzerat, 
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‘ 409 B.C. 
Arg. Soph. Philoctetes : "E3:3dy6y éri Davkinmov. mparos Fv Sopordis. 
408 B.C. 
Schol. Eur. Orest. 371 : Upd yap Avoxhéovs, ed’ ob rov ’Opéorny edidage. 
405 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Ranae : ’Ed:day6n éx KadXiov rod pera *Avteyémn dia Srd@vidov 
els Ajyaia. mp&ros fv Spinyos dedrepos Movoas: UWAdrev rpiros Kreopavtt. 
— BC. 
4 Schol. Arist. Ran. 67: Odre yap cai ai AWackaria pépovor, redeuTh- 
gavros Evpimidoy rév vid aitod Sedidaxevar dudvupov ev aorer "Ipcyéveray 
; thy év Atdidt, "AAxpatwva, Bdxyas. 
 - 4OT B.C. : 
Arg. Soph. O.C.: Tév éri Kohovg Oi8iro8a én rereheurnxdre 7G mdrm@ 
Zogoxhijs 6 vidos edidakev, vids dv "Apicravos,-ént dpyovros Mixavos. 
388 B.C. 
Arg. Arist. Plutus ; ’E8:ddy6n émi dpyovros ’Avrindrpov, dvrayoviopevov 
ait Nixoxdpous pév Adkwow, Apioropévous b€Adunro, Nuxopavros dé ’Abda- 
mdt, "AAxaiov dé Macipdy. 


mee inl xB. 


Our knowledge of the Athenian drama has been very much 
increased in recent years by the discovery at Athens of a large 
number of inscriptions relating to dramatic contests. A complete 
collection of all the inscriptions which bear upon this subject will be 
found, admirably edited by Kohler, in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum, vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 394 foll. A selection of the most import- 
ant of them is here appended. They are all copied from Kohler’s 
collection, with the exception of the second on the list, which was 
only discovered in 1886, and is published in the "E¢mpepis "Apxavodo- 
yxy for that year (p. 26g foll.). 


I. List of victors in the four contests at the City Dionysia. 


I. 
[Be ]voxdeidns éxopryet, Before 
[M ]dyons édidacker. 458 B.C. 
Tpaypdav, 


Aicxvdos €[ 8 |iSacxe[v]. 
~~ 
zy 
PEm Siro |kdéovs, 
[Otv]nis raider, 
Anpddoxos €xopryyet. 


‘Inmobavris dvdpav, 
- Everfpov "EXev(civws) exopn( yet). 
Kop@dar, 
Evpukrcidns exopryet, 
Eidpémos edidacke, 
Tpayodar, 
evoxAjjs *Adidva(ios) exopn( yer), 
Aioxunros edidacker, 
"Emi “A8pavos, 
’EpexOnis raider, 
Xapias "Aypuni(Bev) éxopn (yet). 
Aewrtis avdpar, 
Acwéarparos €xopn(yet). 
Kopuoddr, 
vee eee [exo]pnyfer], 

3: 
[Kopodar], 
eds as Tata[ neds exopnyet], 
seas. of €6[ Backer], 
[Tpayo |.dav, 


[. +++. + @]y Maane[ds éxopryer], 


[ Me |vexpdrns €d:[ Sacer |, 

[ bm Joxper}s Muvy| ioxos }, 

[E |rt "AdAxaiov, 

‘Inrodartis raider, 

“Apiotapxos Aexe(Aeeds) exopy (yer). 
Alavris dvdpav, 

Anpoobérns exopryet, 

[Ko ]ugd| dr], 

baste aver exop |n[ yer], 


4: 
Mevaydpo[s....... ] exopipyet, 


Tlepixdjs Xonap(yevs) seoieeh ; 


457 B.C. 


421 B.C. 


a 
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- Gedgud[o]s eBidaccev, 
bro| per }i[s] KAca»dpo[ s]. 
Ent Gcodérov, 


 *Avtioyis raiser, 


386 B.C. 


Einyérns Wadd[y |veds [exopiyer]. 
Aiynis avdpar, 
‘Idowy Koddureds éxopiyet. 


5. 
Kexpo[ mis maiSar], Middle of 
Away [.... exoprryet |. fourth cen- 
Kexpomis [dv8par], tury B.c. 
*Ovprep | Medireds exopiyer]. 
Keped| av], 
Avorei[ Ons... . . « €xopnyet], 
Tpoxhe| iSns edi8acker |. 
T, dy], 

6. 


['E]mi ’Apior[o |pdvous, 330 B.C. 


Oir[ nis] waido[r], 

. . tos [Axa |pv[ eds exopy(yet) |. 
[‘In |rodwvris dv[8|p[ dr], 

. . os [Terp Jate[ ds éxopy(yer) J. 


II. Record of tragic contests at the City Dionysia. 


[madaa |: Ne[omrdnepos | 
[’Ipeye |vetg Ed[ peri ]8o[ v]- 
[on(rai) |: ’Aotvdduas 
[Axe]AAet, dxe(xpivero) Oerradds* 
"A@dpavrt, tre(kpivero) NeorrdA{ epos |: 
[Av |reydvp, tre(xpivero) ’AOnvd80 pos }* 
[Ed dperos [8et(repos) | Tetxpo, 
[im |e(kpivero) *A@nvddapos* 
[Axe JALA Jel, [bmre(kpivero) | Oerrahds* 
[eerie et], t[me(kpivero) Ne JomrdAepos* 
[. S64 cares t |pi{ros) [I excdow, 
[bmre(kpivero) Neorr |édepos* 
"Opéorn|t, bme(kpivero) "Abn |v[ ddapos |" 
Ail yn, irre (kpivero) err add |s* 
irro(kperijs) Neowrddepos evix[ a. 

Pc 2 


APPENDIX B. 
"Emi Nixopdxov' carupi(k@)” 
Tipokdjjs Avotpyo* 

madata* Neomrddep[os] - 

*Opéorn Eiperidov’ 

[]on(rat)’ “Acrvddpyas 


Tlapbevorraie, trre(xpivero) Ger[radds]’ | 


[Avkd]ovt, dme(xpivero) Neomrdne[ pos |* 


eb ee oxAijs Seu(repos) Spiga, - 
[bme(xpivero) | Gerradés* 


[O28i]rod:, ime(xpivero) Neomrdd[epos |: 


[Eidp |eros rpi(ros) 
[’AAKp ]<[ov]e, ime(xpivero) Gerra[ és ]° 


aa htanas n, dme(kpivero) Neorrd| Aepos |° 


[bro(xperis) Oc |rradds évixa. 
[Emi Gco|ppdorov' caru[ pe(xe) |° 


Fens yet Sopxio[t]* 
[marad .. . dlorp[aros] 
SABE oe ie Ed |pumi[ Sov} 
III. Record of tragic contests at the Lenaea. 

[TH Jecp[ Od, rd nets vee 15 

” tae(kpivero) .....-. » 
bro(kperns) [... ++. evixa |, 

"Emi [’Aorugidou' ........ i 
"Ayal pepvon, 6. 6... sare ct easy ie i 
tm[e(kpivero)........ bis 
‘Hpa[ x aiage ss yi 
Onetiv-n wei eiee - 
Ur[e(kpivero) .. 2... | 
Uro(kpiris) [.. 6.6. évixa]. 

"Em “Apy| lov . waves. | 
Topol, T: sas nario Ones PI 


ime(xpivero) Avotxpar| ns |: 
KadXiotparos 
"Appadya, “Iéio[ ve], 

ime(kpivero) Kaddurnil dns | 

[in Jo(kperjs) KadAurnil dns evixa]. 


oe @ 8 ue MT es ae 


339 B.C. 


419 B.C. 


418 B.C. 


417 B.C. 


_— 2 ee 
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5 IV. Records of Comic Contests. 


I. 


[..-..... ré(rapros) .. . aloribs, 
[Sre(xpivero) ’Apiordp jaxos" 
LP Avripayn]|s méu(mros) *Avarglo(uévos), 
[tme(xpivero) "Avr lupdvns 

[Srro(xpirijs) .. . . Jdvupos évixa. 

[Em Atloripovy Syutdos 

- ++.» cig, dme(kpivero) "Apiordpayos 
Avd8epos dev(repos) Nexpd, 
tie(kpivero) "Aptoropaxos* 

AuSepos rpi(ros) Mawopévol], 
tme(xpivero) Knpictos* 

[Boe |vex[ id |ns ré(rapros) Honrei, 
[ime(xpivero) ..... «|ns" 


2. 


[Tip ]éo[ rparos Avt| poupeve |, 

tre(xpivero) Atoyeiroy’ 

tro(kpirns) Kparns évixa. 
"El Suppaxou ovk éy| évero]. 
"Emi Geokevov ovx [éyévero |. 
"Emi Zomvpov' [rahaG |: 


Ce CS eas ae : 
tron (rai)* PRI woe, yo 
3- 
|p ee mahaG |* 
Sie Sear! ofa aire se i ee ie Pear es 


[mon(rai) |’ Kpirov "Edecios, 
[5 ]me(xpivero) Zaquros* 
Ilapdpovos Navay@, 
bme(kpivero) ’Ovqopos* 
Tiydorparos Bidorkelo, 
ime(kpivero) KadXlorparos* 
ayes Piodeor srg, 
trre(kpivero) “Exaraios* 
DiArjuov ved{repos) Mangia, 
bme(kpivero) Kpdrns* 
irro(kperjs) "Ovnorpos évix[ a]. 


_ 


325 


353 B.C, 


About 
190 B.C. 


About 
180 B.C. 


"Ent Tiynocdv[axros* mjaaua* 


eolerrads geen More aierou 


gwon(ral)® x4 sty « tispste's 
Sone stp Ua tatoneae 
[Tapd]uovos Xopryotvrt, 
[Smre(xpivero) ] Mévipos* 


[sr }o(cperte) Kperddnpos évixa. © 


[E]ri Evvixou od« éyéve[ro]. 
’Emi Hevoxhéous* radar a] 
Mévipos Bdopart Mer|dvdpov] 


mon(rai)’ Tlapdpovos teOvnxas . .. 


tre(kpivero) Adpav 
Kpirey Airod@, 
tae(kpivero) Mévipos” 
Biorros [lonrei, 
trre(kpivero) Adpov" 


Adumutos 5 0. 2. < 7 
tre(xpivero) Ka... ..-- 
"Emuc[pdrs 2... r 
bme(kpivero)...... 18 
5. 
[Em] Evep[y..... ovk éyévero |. 


PE] "Epaoro|d ovK éyevero|. 
*Emt Toce:| Saviov ovK eyévero |. 


KRG 160 VO hE Tage fee See is, 


ae Vee re Bee 


6. 

[tme(kpivero) KaBei|prxos" 

[Ex |-ye[y]ns Avrpoupeve, 

Urre(kpivero) KaBetpixos* 

brro(kperijs) Nexdduos évixa, 
"Ent AvOcornpiou ovx éyéve[ro], 
’Emt Kah\orpdrov odk éyéve[ ro]. 
"Em MynoiOéou' madaua" 


Ent ‘Eppoyévou ovk [eyéero, 


= 


enle > a6 


aR, 


About 
165 B.C. 


About 
160 B.C, 


+ tme(Kpivero) Aduov' 
a * Trd£evos Suvxpmror| re], 
; ime(kpivero) KadQexparns” 
*Ayaboxdijs ‘Opovoial«], 


Dionysia. 
x, Tragic poets, with their victories at the City Dionysia. 
1 De 
Fat leysPhor. 3) 


— [. . -]érns | 
[Tod ]uppacp[or . . .] 
[. . . .]ermos | 


[Zopo]crjs AT III 
ee ln wets ros|l.. 
; [’Apiori jas 
, 2 


[Kapxi vos Al 

*Aot |uddyas F [III 
[@co]8éxras THI 
[Ada pets Il 


ae oy] | 


2. Comic poets, with their victories at the City Dionysia. 


I. 
[Be |vdqpudos I 
[T]nrexdrcddns T 
*Aptoroperns II 
Kparivos II] 
Sepexparns II 
"Eppumnos Hl 
Spinxos Ih 


— 


—_ 2 


V. Lists of tragic and comic poets, and tragic and comic actors, 
_ with the number of their victories at the Lenaea and the City 


[’A]oAAd8epo[s . . .] 

Aigidros II 
Sadurridns Il... 

4 ; Nexéorparos .. . 

Kadduddys | 
"Apen| tals U 

3. Tragic actors, with victories at the Lenaea. 

Gcd8apos III] 
“Immapxos TI 

[’A]pueiwias | 

['Av]Spocdevns | 

[Neo ]rrdepos | 


[Gerra]Ads I] 

4. Comic actors. 
[Apior ov II1I 
Ma[p never | 
Avkov II 
Nalion[pterens 
[Ap ]pex[dpys . . .]. 


A. 
ayopd, 106, 126. 


‘4 dyaves Xurpwot, 43. 


dOrov, 86. 

aiyeipou Oéa, 106. 
aidpa:, 189. 
dvaBabpol, 194. 
dvaBaivew, 103, 144. 


— dvad:ddonev, 92. 


avamaiora, 245. 
dvanaoro, 266, 
dyariecpa, 194. 
avipav xopds, 14, 18. 
dvremippnya, 244. 
dy7ixépia, 281. 
dmayyéAAav, 88. 

dm aiyetpov Oéa, 106. 
dnd pnxaviis, 191, 193. 
droxpivec@a, 203. 
dmohaxeiv, 45, 47+ 
dpiorepoorarns, 270, 271. 
apxitéxtov, 304. 
dpxayv, 86. 

avés, 314. 

avAaia, 195. 

abAntal dvipes, 14. 
avAnTns, 272. 

avrds, 244, 292. 

Gyis, 135, 176. 


BaOpor, 108. 
Baptorovos, 249. 
Bijpa, 132, 141. 
BopBav, 249. 

_ Bovdeutixdy, 301, 306. | 
Bpovretov, 194. 


- B&pos, 132, 133, 154; 183. 


GREEK INDEX. 


"yépavos, 193. 
ypappal, 135. 
ypappareiov, 45, 47. 
ypappareds, 97. : 
ypapai, 170, 183. 

A. 
dexndtkras, 256. 
deigers, 286. 
deftoorarns, 270, 271. 
devrepayaviorns, 77- 
devrepoorarns, 271. 
dnpapxos, 305. 
d:al@para, 120. 
d:acKevn, 93. 
diavArov, 293. 
5ibacKadetov, 79. 
diSacKaXria, 21, 80, 205. 
d:dackadria doriKkH, 10, 21. 
bidacKaria Anvaixn, 21, 36. 
biSacKarla Tpay.Kn, 21, 80. 
Aidacnaria, 26, 63, 75- 
SiSacKadrlay Kabrévar, 45. 
biSdoKadros, 74, 75, 80, 81. 
bddoxew Tpaywdiay, 39, 80. 
d:0UpapBos, 14, 198. 
Avovioia Ta doriKd, IO. 
Avovicta Ta év doret, 10, 39. 
Avovicta 7a émt Anvaiv, 
Avoviowa 7a Kat’ arypovs, 43. 
Avoviows TA peydda, 10, 30. 
bi7A7, 290. 
dioreyia, 170. 
Sixopia, 281. 


E. 
éyxtrAnOpov, 185. 


i Fg 


eyedudnpa, 185, 193- 

els dot Kabievat, IO. 

eis doru xaradéyecOat, 43. 
eloxukdeiv, 188. 
eloxvKAnpa, 185. - 
eicobdos, 135. 

éxBaddew, 314. 

éxxAnota év Atovvcou, II. 
éxxvucdetv, 185, 188. 
éxxvednua, 182, 185. 
éxminrev, 314. 

éxoxeva mpdowma, 221. 
édeds, 103, 145, 198. 
éuBds, 240. 

éuBarns, 224. 

év Gore: KiddoKewv, 10. 

év Totv Suoiy 6Bodotv, 302. 
éfob0s, 245, 272. 
éfwoTpa, 189. 


GREEK INDEX. 


iapBefov, 242. 

*Tadviot vopot, 292. 

ida dopara, 278. 

ixpia, 104, 105, 107, 124, 301. 
ipariopicba, 83. 4 
ipatiopucOwrai, 83. 


kabdparoy, 89. 
KabélecOa, 45. 


kavot Tpaywdol, 30, 40- 
kauvos aywv, 30. 
kadabickos, 290. 
xatraBaivev, 144. 


émt Anvatw dywv, 10, 36, 105. 


émmdpobdos, 276, 
émippnua, 244. 
evnMepetv, 50, 59, 205. 
evpavia, 247. 

épanris, 228. 

épn Birdy, 300. 
édpypa, 189. 


(uydv, 269. 


(@var, 120. 


H. 
Hhyepov, 271. 
Hucederov, 126, TO4. 
Hurorpdduov, 194. 
Huxdpioy, 275, 281, 


oe. 
Oéa, 297. 
0éa trap’ alyeipw, 106. 
OcaoOa, 88. 
Ocarhs, 126. 
Oéarpov, 109, 113, 318. 
OearpomwAns, 304. 
Oearpwvns, 304. 
Oeodoyelov, 193. 
Geds dd pnxXarijs, IOI, 193. 
Oeppavarpis, 290. 
Oewpixdy, 303. 
Oupédn, 133, 141, 154, 155. 


kaTaBAnpara, 170. 
Karadéyew, 244. 
kaTadoyn, 244. 
KaTaTopy, I14. 


KepavvookoTelov, 194. 
Kepkis, 120, 305. 


xrebiapBos, 244. 
KAlpakes, 147, 194. 
KALpaxTHpes, 147. 
«d0opvos, 224. 
Koppos, 243, 278. 
xoviotpa, 126, 154. 


Kopupatos, 271. 


Kpaoneditns, 271. 
KpiTHS, 44, 45, 40. 


KuBlornats, 290. 
Kb«dL0s xopds, 14. 


kapwdol, 14, 18, 37, 42, 43, 133, 249. 


Aapvyyifwy, 249. 
AaupocTrarns, 270. 
AnxvOicwy, 249. 
Ajvaia, 9, 52. 


Aoyetov, 133, 141, 146. 


_ Bnxavy, 181, 182, 183, 189. 
* BIXavorods, 189, 192. 
_ ~-Bpot, 132, 154, 155- 


Buppnkia, 294. 
pbppnkos drparés, 294. 
N. 


vepnoes Oéas, 6, 305. 
_ vepnoas broxpitayv, 77, 83. 


wkd, 55, 66. 
windy én Anvaiy, 36. 
vin doTih, 10. 
vien Anvaixh, 36. 
gi. 
f€vos, 297. 
érpifery, 290. 
figiopyds, 290. 
EvAov TapadAntis, 290. 
O. 


oxpiBas, 88, 141, 224. 

Spxnots, 251, 284. 

opxnorhs, 285. 

épxnoTodiddcKados, 284. 

bpxnorT pa, 106, 126, 132, 133, 135, 141, 
147, 151, 154, 155- 


Tl, 


matSwy xopds, 14, 18. 

map aiyelpov Oéa, 104, 106. 

mapaBaivew, 126, 275. 

mapaBacis, 92, 244, 261, 275, 

mapoBhvat TérTapa, 290. 

mapakaTadoyn, 243, 245. 

mapanéracpa, 139, 170, 175, 195. 

Tapacknvia, 132,149, 154, 175: 

TapacKkyviov, 213. 

TapagTatns, 271. 

mapaXopyynya, 212. 

mapodos, 135, 176, 189, 273, 278. 
_ metAacpEeves, 248. 
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mepiaxrot, 170, 175, 181, 182. - 
tep.BopBav, 249. 

rrepiCapa, "265. 

mivaf, 53, 64, 170. 

Toxiroy, 226. 

Topm}, 14, 37, 42. 

mpodyor, 88. 

mpoedpia, 304, 305. 

mpddoryos, 200. 

mpos xopov A€yev, 244, 289. 
mpooxnviov, 141, 147, 170, 195, 271. 
mpoowmeioy, 237, 266. 
TpuTaves, 45. 

Mpwrayovorns, 170, 175. 
mp@rov gdAov, 107, 304. 
mpwrooTatns, 271. 
MTEpVOKOTELY, 314. 

Tuppixioral, 15. 


paBdodxo1, 313. 
paBbopdpor, 313. 
paois, 200, 244, 289. , 


=. 


caTupinev, 20, 

cdtupot, 265. 

otypa, 114, 126. 

opr xelp, 29. 

oKNV], 139, 147, 151, 154, 170, 189, 
195. 

oxnvoypapia, 170. 

oxwmevpa, 291. 

oracipov, 278, 279, 288. 

orepavour, 52. 

orotxos, 126, 141, 269. 

oTpopeiov, 194. 

oxnpara, 284, 286, 290. 


Ti 


7a dnd THs TKNVTS, 243, 278. 
7a ék Tav dGpatay onwppara, 9. 
Tavia, 53. 

Tapias, 45. 

Tapo, 183. 

Terpadoyia, 20, 21, 26. 
TETPAPETPOV, 242, 244. 
Texvitns, 204, 252, 289. 
tpaywdot, 14, 18, 30, 37, 42, 133, 249- 
Tpaywoar xopoil, 35. 

tpdmefa, 103, 133. 

Tpiroyla, 26. 


tpimous, 14, 15, 114. 
Tplros apiorepov, 271. 
TpiTooTaTns, 271. 
Tpvyysol, 288. 


Xa 


bbpia, 45. 

brodiddoKaAos, 81. 

troxpivecOa, 203. 

indbxpiois, 205. 

sl 77, 139, 151, 170, 199, 203, 
2 ™ 

imopxnpatikds, 278. 

imépxnats, 289. 

imogkhvov, 146. 

ipdcpara, 170. | 


&, 
parrKd, 198. 
papryyicav, 249. 
gpapvyylviny, 80. 
powreides, 313. 
opai, 286. 
Xx. 
Xapéviot #Alpares, 194. " 


xelp kaTampnvys, 240. 
xeipldes, 226. 


xopnyeiv maci, 114. 
xopyyeiv TH puag, 15- 


xop7yss, 45, 75, 82, 86, 261, at. he 
xoporéerns, 79. 

xopév aireiy, 70. + 
xopoy Sddvar, 66. : 
Xopov ciodyev, go. ‘ 
xopod Tuyxavey, 66. 

Xurpot, 43. 


paris, 135. 
Yidevs, 271. 


ne: 
@detov, 87, 88, Tog. 


A. 


Acoustics, attention paid to, 159. 

Acrae, theatre at, 117. 

Acting, importance of voice in, 245. 
Musical training necessary for, 248. 
Mode of enunciation used in, 249. 
Gestures used in, 250. 

Actors, contests between, 55,57. Im- 
portance of protagonist, 56. Repro- 
duction of old plays by, 58. Ori- 
ginally chosen by the poets, afterwards 
by the state, 76. Paid by the state, 
83. Tamper with the text of old 
plays, 97. Meaning of the term 
‘actor, 197. Gradual introduction 
of, 198 ff. Number of actors in tra- 
gedy, comedy, and satyric drama, 
200. Effect of small number of, 201. 
Rise of the actor’s profession, 204. 
Increase in importance of, 203. 
Distribution of parts among, 207. 
Changes of costume by, 209. Cos- 
tume of tragic actors, 216 ff.; of 
comic actors, 235 ff.; of satyric ac- 
tors, 231 ff. Importance of the voice 
in, 245. Musical training of, 248. 
Style of Greek acting, 249. The 
Actors’ Guild, 251. Privileges of, 
252. Social position of, 254. Gene- 
tal character of, 255. Celebrated 
actors, 255 ff. 

Aegis, worn by Athéné, 227. 

Aeschines, called the ‘ rustic Oenomaus,’ 
42. Hired by Socrates and Simylus, 
43. As tritagonist, 210. His acci- 
dent at Collytus, 255. Taunted by 
Demosthenes, 254. 


Aeschylus, his first appearance as a 


dramatist, 16, 107, 123. His Oedi- 
podeia, 16, 24. His Oresteia, 17. 
His Lycurgeia, and Promethean tri- 
logy, 17, 24. Trilogies and tetra- 


GENERAL INDEX. 


logies of, 22 ff. Number of his vic- 
tories, 47. Records concerning his 
Oresteia, 60, 64. Exhibits at an 
early age, 67. Actors of, 76. Trains 
his choruses, 81. Reproduction of 
his plays, 94. Text of his plays, 95, 
97. Not popular in later times, 98. 
His statue in the theatre, 160. Scenery 
in his plays, 166. Invents scene-paint- 
ing, 170. Invents stage decorations, 
183. Introduces the second actor, 
199. Ceases to act in person, 204. 
His Persae, 216. Invents the tragic 
mask and costume, 219, 223. Intro- 
duces the cothumus, 224. His cho- 
ruses, 259, 262. Designs the dress 
for the Erinyes, 264. Improves the 
tragic dance, 286. His Eumenides, 
299. Nearly killed for impiety, 316. 

Agathon, his first victory, 91. At the 
Proagon, 145. His choruses, 261. 
Adopts the new style of music, 294. 

Agyrthius, commissioner of the treasury, 
54- 

Aixoné, comedies at, 42. 

Alcibiades, corrupts the judges, 49. 
Assaults Taureas, 86, 313. Admired 
for his beauty, 13, 299. 

Alexander, the Great, wishes to build a 
stage of bronze, 159. 

Alexandria, literary supremacy of, 29. 


Altar, in the orchestra, 132, On the 
stage, 184. 

Ambassadors, provided with front seats, 
296, 306. 


Anapaests, given in recitative, 244. Of- 
ten delivered by the coryphaeus, 279. 

Anapiesma, the, 194. 

Anaxandrides, never revises his come- 
dies, 93. 

Andronicus, victorious in the Epigoni, 
58. 

Anthesteria, the, 42. 


i 
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Antichoregi, 86. 

Antisthenes, his success as choregus, 
50, 82. 

Aphareus, engages in eight contests, 29. 


Exhibits at the Lenaea, 39. A rhe- 


torician as well as poet, 81. 
Apollonius, disregards tetralogies, 27. 
Applause, mode of expressing, 313. 
Araros, son of Aristophanes, 69. 
Archilochus, invents recitative, 243. 
Archinus, commissioner of the treasury, 

54+ 

Archons, the, granted the proedria, 305. 
The archon basileus, 65. The archon 
eponymus, 65. 

Aristarchus, disregards tetralogies, 27. 

Aristerostatae, the, 270, 271. 

Aristias, competes with Aeschylus, 16, 
ane 

Aristodemus, the actor, 252, 255, 257. 

Aristophanes (the grammarian), 26. His 
Arguments, 64. 

Aristophanes (the poet), competes at 
the City Dionysia, 30; and at the 
Lenaea, 36, 40. Story about his 
Clouds, 51. Third in a certain con- 
test, 54. Exhibits at an early age, 
67. Entrusts his plays to others, 68. 
His Ecclesiazusae, 90. Proud of his 
originality, 92. His Frogs much ad- 
mired, 92. Scenery in his plays, 169. 
Discards the phallus, 235; and the 
kordax, 290. Honoured with a chap- 
let from the sacred olive, 316. 

Aristotle, makes no mention of tetralo- 
gies, 26. His Didascaliae, 63. Cen- 
sures extravagance in choregi, 83. 
His opinion concerning the deus ex 
machina, 19!. His definition of act- 
ing, 247. His opinion about actors, 
255. His definition of dancing, 285. 
His remarks about the admission of 
ee to comedies, 301. His descrip- 
tion of Attic audiences, 318. 

Arsis, 283. 

Artists of Dionysus, 204. 

Aspendos, theatre at, 150. 

Assembly, in the theatre, g1 ff., 162, 
163. 

Astydamas, his conceit, 161. 

Athenodorus, the actor, 207, 255, 257. 

Audience, the, representative character 
of, 3. Enthusiasm for the drama, 3, 


INDEX, 


316. Overrules the judges, 51. At 
the Lenaea, 296. At the City Diony- 
sia, 296. Includes women, boys, and 
slaves, 297 ff. Distribution of seats 
_among, 304 ff, Price of admission, 
302. The proedria, 304. Occupants 
of the front row, 307. Comfort of, 
311. Regulations for keeping order 
among, 313. Their mode of express- 
ing pleasure and disapproval, 314. 
Characteristics of, 315. Their ortho- 
doxy, 316. Their intelligence and 
taste, 317. 

Auditorium, shape of, 113. Interior 
of, 117. Passages in, 119. Size of, 
122. In the theatre at Athens, 113 ff. 

Awnings, not used in early Greek 
theatres, 160, 312. 


B. 


Back-wall, the, 149. 

Basis (metrical term), 283. 

Birds, chorus of, 267. Their mode of 
entrance, 271. 

Boys, admitted to the theatre, 297 ff. 

Bronteion, the, 194. 


Cc. 


Callimachus, the grammarian, 64. 

Callippides, the actor, 251. Stories about 
him, 256. 

Callistratus, exhibits plays of Aristo- 
phanes, 69. Not an actor, 78. 

Carpets, in the theatre, 312. 

Changes, of scenery, 178 ff. Of costume, 
209 ff. 

Chariots, on the stage, 184. 

Charon’s Steps, 193. 

Chionides, 8. 

Chlamys, the, 226. 

Choerilus, 7. Number of his plays, 8. 
Competes with Aeschylus, 16, 107, 
123. His improvements in masks, 
217. 

Choregi, how appointed, 71. Their 
age, 72. Scarcity of, 73. Assigna- 
tion of poets to, 73. Duties of, 79. 
Rivalry between, 86. 

Choregia, abolished, 73. Expenses of, 
82 ff, 


_ Choreutae, their appetite, 80. Delivery 


of words by single choreutae, 280. 

_ Decline in the excellence of, 287. 

Chorus, granted by the archon, 66. 
Training of, 79. Paid by the cho- 
tegus, 82. Its dresses supplied by 

_ the choregus, 83. Cost of different 
kinds of choruses, 84. Appearance 
on the stage, 152. Supposed plat- 
form for, 154 ff. Gradual decline of, 
259. Its size in tragedy, comedy, 
and the satyric drama, 262. Its cos- 
tume in tragedy, 264; in the Old 
Comedy, 266. Rectangular arrange- 
ment of, 268. Its mode of entrance, 
269. Irregular entrances of, 272. 
The parodos, 273. Its formation when 
in the orchestra, 274. Manceuvres of, 
275. Delivery of words by the whole 
chorus, 277; by the coryphaeus, 279 ; 
by single choreutae, 280; by half- 
choruses, 281. Decline of choral 
dancing, 286. Accompanies actors’ 
speeches with mimetic dances, 289. 
Sings in unison, 292. 

Chorus trainer, paid by the choregus, 
82. 

Chytri, the, 43. 

City Dionysia, meaning of the name, 
to. Date of, 11. Character of the 
proceedings at, 11. The procession 
at, 13. Contestsat,14. Tragedy at, 
16 ff. Comedy at, 30 ff. Order of 
contests at, 33 ff. Compared with 
the Lenaea, 41. Proclamation of 
crowns at, 89. Tribute displayed at, 
89. Orphans paraded at, 89. 

Claque, the, 315. 

Cleander, actor of Aeschylus, 76. 

Cleon, terror inspired by, 235. 

Cock-fight, in the theatre, 162, 309. 

Collytus, dramatic performances at, 42. 

Comedy, first institution of contests in, 
8, 30 At the City Dionysia, 30 ff. 
Number of poets and plays in the 
comic contests, 31. At the Lenaea, 
4o. Actors in, 200. Costume of 
actors in, 235 ff. Size of chorus in, 
263. Costume of chorus in, 266. 
Dances used in, 290. Its connexion 
with religion, 300. 

Conjurors, in the theatre, 163. 


Contests, the dramatic, confined to the | 
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Dionysia, 1, 9. Managed by the 
state, 2. Universal prevalence of, 4. 
First institution of, 6 ff, Tragic con- 
tests at the City Dionysia, 15 ff. 
Comic contests at the City Dionysia, 
30 ff. Tragic contests at the Lenaea, 
37 ff. Comic contests at the Lenaea, 
40. The judges in, 44 ff. Prizes for, 
52 ff. Contests between actors, 55 ff. 
Records of, 59. Commence at day- 
break, 89, 311. Preceded by a sacri- 
fice, 89. Order determined by lot, 
89. Announced by a trumpet, go. 

Coryphaens, the, 271. 

Costume, of the actors, 216 ff. Of the 
chorus, 263 ff. Tragic masks, 217 ff. 
Tragic dress invented by Aeschylus, 
223. The cothurnus, 224. The ira- 
gic tunic, 225. The tragic mantle, 


226. Head-coverings, 227. Special / 


costumes in tragedy, 227. General 
character of the tragic costume, 228 ff, 
Costume of satyric actors, 231. Cos- 
tume of actors in the Old Comedy, 235. 
Costume of actors in the New Comedy, 
236. ff. Costume of the tragic chorus, 
263; of the Satyric Chorusyof- + ~* 
the comic chorus, 266. 

Cothurnus, the, 224. Not worn in sa- 
tyric dramas, 232, 

Council, special seats for the, 306. 

Courtesans, special seats for, 306. 

Crane, the, 192. 

Crates, actor to Cratinus, 78. 

Cratinus, number of his victories, 62. 
Refused a chorus by the archon, 67. 
Employs Crates as his actor, 78. 
Called a ‘ dancer,’ 80, 205, 286. 

Crowns, proclaimed at the City Diony- 
sia, 89, 162. Bestowed on victors at 
the contests, 90. Worn by kings, 
228; by messengers, 228; at ban- 
quets, 311. Worn by the spectators, 
Sit, 

Cushions, in the theatre, 312. 


D. 


Dancing, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 283. Its mimetic character, 
284. History of,286. How far em- 
ployed in the drama, 287. Used as 
an accompaniment to speeches from 
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the stage, 289. The tragic dance, 
289. The comic dance, 290. The 
satyric dance, 291. 

Delivery, different modes of, 241 ff. 
Louder in tragedy than in comedy, 
249. More rhythmical than in modern 
times, 249. Delivery of the choral 
part, 276 ff. 

Demosthenes, his dream, 50. Supplies 
his chorus with golden crowns, 83- 
Complains of the amount spent on 
choruses, 85. His remark about 
actors, 247. Assaulted by Meidias, 
6, 297. : 

Deus ex machina, 190. 

Deuteragonist, 207, 208, 211. 

Deuterostatae, 271. 

Dexiostatae, 270. 

Diaulia, 293. 

Dicaeogenes, his meanness, 50. 

Didascalia, meaning of the word, 63. 
The comic didascaliae, 37. 

Didaskalos, 80. 

Diodorus, exhibits two comedies at one 
contest, 32. 

Dionysius, exhibits at the Lenaea, 39. 

Dionysus, his stetue in the theatre, 87. 
His temples, 110, 160. His priest, 


309. 

Diphilus, ejected from the theatre, 312. 

Distegia, the, 172. 

Distribution, of the parts among the 
actors, 210 ff. 

Dithyrambic contests, 14, 37 note. 

Doors, leading to the stage, 173 ff. ; to 
the orchestra, 140, 146. 

Dorian Mode, the, 293. 

Drop-scene, the, 194 ff. 


E. 

Eisodoi, the, 135. 

Ekkykléma, the, 185 ff. 

Eleusis, dramatic performances at, 42. 

Emmeleia, the, 289. 

Encores, 314. 

Entrances, to the orchestra, 135. To 
the stage, 173 ff. Regulations con- 
cerning the entrances, 176. 

Ephebi, place the statue of Dionysus in 
the theatre, 87. Their seats, 306. 
Receive their shields and spears in 
the theatre, 163. 
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Epidaurus, the theatre at, 102. Shape 
of the auditorium in, 115, 116, 117, 
121. Size of, 122. Date of, 124, 
141. Seats at, 125. The stage in, 
127, 141, 142. Plan of, 130. The 
orchestra in, 140. View of the pro- 
scenium in, 147. 

Erinyes, the chorus of, 264, 272. 

Eubulus, entrusts his plays to Philip, 
70. 

Eumenes, Portico of, 160. 

Euphorion, produces plays of Aeschy- 
lus, 96. 

Enupolis, exhibits at an early age, 68. 
Entrusts one of his plays to Demos- 
tratus, 70. 

Euripides, his Alcestis, 17, 20. His 
Medea, 17. His Hippolytus, 18. 
Defeated by Xenocles, 18; by Nico- 


machus, 48. His Iphigeneia in Aulis — 


and Bacchae, 18, 21, 96. Reproduc- 
tion of his tragedies in later times, 
28, 99. His first play, 39. Exhibits 
a new tragedy at the Peiraeeus, 42. 
Number of his victories, 48. Exhi-. 


bits at an early age, 67. His actor . 


Cephisophon, 76. Trains his own 
choruses, 81. 
97. His popularity, 99. His statue 
in the theatre, 160. Scenery in his 
plays, 168. His use ofthe deus ex ma- 
china, 191. Often introduces children 
on the stage, 214. Character of his 
tragedies, 229. His choruses, 260. 
Adopts the new style of music, 294. 
Predicts the speedy popularity of 
Timotheus, 294. Charged with writ- 
ing immoral plays, 299. His Mela- 
nippe, 316. His Danaé, 316. 

Exodoi, not usually accompanied by 
dancing, 288. 

Exostra, the, 189. 

Extra performers, 212 ff. 


F. 

Fig-Branch, the, 192. 

Files, in choruses, 268, 

Flute, the, regularly used in the drama, 
245. é 

Flute-players, how assigned in the 
dithyrambic contests, 74. Paid by 
the choregus, 83. 


Text of his plays, 95, - 


a en 


ers, confined to the back seats, 


G. 


Fein leading to the orchestra, 134. 

- Generals, the ten, their seats in the 

theatre, 305. 

Gestures, most important in the Greek 
drama, 250. Restrained in character, 
251. 

Gladiatorial combats, in the theatre, 
163 

Guild, the Actors’, 251 ff. 


4 


H. 


Hadrian, his statues in the theatre, 161. 
Harmonies, the, 292. 
Harp, the, occasionally employed in the 
drama, 245. 
Hats, wom by the spectators, 312. 
Head-coverings, for the actors, 227. 
Hemichoria, 280. 
. Hemikyklion, 194. 
Hemistrophion, 194. 
Hermon, the actor, 258, 314. 
Himation, the, 226. 
Horses, on the stage, 184. 
; Hypodidaskalos, 81. 
Hypokrités, use of the word, 196. Its 
derivation, 203. 
r Hypophrygian Mode, the, 293. 
Hyporchémata, 278, 288, 290. 
Hyposkénion, the, 146. 


ue 

Iambic tetrameters, given in recitative, 
244. 

Iambic trimeters, spoken without musi- 
cal accompaniment, 241. 

Ikria, the, 104, 107. 

Ion, of Chios, his remark about virtue, 
20. His present to the Athenians, 


gl. 

Tonic Mode, the, 293. 

Tophon, exhibits plays of his father 
Sophocles, 69. 


Al 
Judges, in the dramatic contests, their 
number, 44. Mode of selection, 45. 
The process of voting, 47. Value of 
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their verdicts, 48 ff. Sometimes cor- 
rupted and intimidated, 48. Afraid 
of the audience, 51. Their seats, 
306. 


K. 

Katalogé, 245. 

Katatomé, the, 114. 

Keraunoskopeion, the, 194. ; 

Kerkides, the, 120. Assigned to par- 
ticular tribes, 307. 

Klepsiambos, the, 245. 

Kolpéma, the, 228. 

Kommos, the, 243. Accompanied by 
dancing, 288. The kommos in the 
Persae, 290. 

Konistra, the, 126. 

Kordax, the, 290. 

Kraspeditae, 271. 

Krépis, the, 225. 


L. 


Laurostatae, 270. 

Lenaea, the, meaning of the name, Io, 
36. General character of, 36. Tragic 
contests at, 37. Comic contests at, 
40. Less important than the City 
Dionysia, 41. 

Lenaeum, the, performance of dramas 
at, 105. Chosen as the site for the 
theatre, IIo. 

Lessee, the, 304. 

Leucon, 32. 

Licymnius, victorious in the Propompi, 
58, 247. 

Logeion, the, 141. 

Lucian, ridicules the tragic actors, 229, 
247. 

Lycurgus, the orator, his law concerning 
the Anthesteria, 43. Institutes dithy- 
rambic contests at the Peiraeeus, 54. 
His law for preserving the text of 
the great tragic poets, 97. Completes 
the theatre, 108, 125, 137. 


M. 


Magnes, 8. 

Mantineia, the theatre at, 115. 

Market-place, dramatic performances in 
the, 104. 


Masks, invention of, 217. Results of 
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the use of, 217. The tragic mask, 
219. Different kinds of tragic masks, 
220ff, The mask of Silenus, 232. 
The masks in the Old Comedy, 235. 
The masks in the New Comedy, 237 ff. 
Worn by the choruses, 264. 

Méchané, the, 180 ff. 

Megalopolis, the theatre at, 115. Its 
size, 122. 

Meidias, corrupts the judges, 49. His 
assault on Demosthenes, 86, 297. 
Interferes with Demosthenes’ chorus, 
OP 

Meletus, his Oedipodeia, 26. 

Menander, reproduction of comedies of, 
33. Defeated by Philemon, 49, 315. 
His statue in the theatre, 161. His 
desire for distinction as a dramatist, 
299. 

Miittiades, his statue in the theatre, 161. 

Mitra, the, 227. 

Mixolydian Mode, the, 293. 

Modes, the, 292. 

Monodies, 243. 

Mummius, 159. 

Music, in the Greek drama, 2091 ff. 
Simple in character, 291. Subordi- 
nated to the poetry, 292. The-Modes, 
or Harmonies, 293. Deterioration in 
Greek Music during the fifth century, 


2 


Mute characters, 83, 213, 214. 
Mynniscus, actor to Aeschylus, 76. 
Calls Callipides an ape, 251, 


N. 
Neoptolemus, the actor, 247, 252, 255, 
257. 
Nero, competes in tragic contests, 247. 
Nicias, as choregus, 50, 86, 
Nicostratus, the actor, 244, 


O. 


Obelisks, on the stage, 184. 

Odeum, the, used for the Proagon, 87. 
Formerly used for performanees by 
rhapsodists and harp-players, 162. 
The Odeum of Pericles, 160. 

Okribas, 141. 

Orange, the theatre at, 140, 150. 

Orchésis, 284. 
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Orchestra, the, importance of in Gr rss 
theatres, 104, 151. The orchestra in — 


the market-place, 106. Its name, 


125. Comparative size in Greek and 


Roman theatres, 126. The orchestra 
_in the theatre of Dionysus, 128 ff.; 
in the theatre at Epidaurus, 180 ff. 
Character of in early times, 131. 
Pavement of, 132. Position of altar 
in, 132. The gutter, 135. Marked 

_ with lines, 135. Strewed with chaff, 

135. Hermann’s view concerning, 
i Em 

Orphans, paraded in the theatre, 89, 
162. Have the proedria, 306, 

Ovid, his advice to lovers, 285. 


si 


Parabasis, delivered partly in recitative, 
244. Position of chorus during, 275. 

Parachorégémata, 212 ff. 

Parakatalogé, 243. 

Paraskénia, 149, 213. 

Parastatae, 271. 

Parmenon, the actor, 258. 

Parodoi, or entrances to orchestra and 
stage, 135. 

Parodos, or entrance song, 273. Given 
by the whole chorus, 277. Generally 
accompanied with dancing, 287. 

Passages, in the auditorium, 119 ff. Into 
the orchestra, 133 ff. 

Peiraeeus, the, dramatic performances 
at, 42, Theatre at, 115, 117. Date 
of theatre at, 124, Stage in theatre 
at, 127, 142, Orchestra in theatre at, 
132. 

Periaktoi, 181 ff, 

Phaedrus, stage of, 109, 128, 138. 

Phallus, worn by comic actors, 235 ; by 
satyrs, 265. > 

Pherecrates, censures the music of Ti- 
motheus, 294. 

Philemon, reproduction of his plays, 33, 
Defeats Menander, 49, 315. 

Philip, son of Aristophanes, 70, 

Philippides, reproduction of his plays, 
33- 

Philocles, writes a Pandionis, 25. 

Philonides, exhibits various plays of 
Aristophanes, 31, 69, Not an actor, 
78, 


: 
' 


Mc er daperagey 293. 


Phiyakes, Comedy of the, 234. 


. a ‘dancer,’ 80, 286. His capture of 

_ Miletus, 93, 316. Introduces female 

_ masks, 217. Skilful in inventing new 

_ dances, 286. 

Plato (the philosopher), writes a te- 

tralogy, 26. His opinion of Attic 
audiences, 52, 313, 317. Excludes 
tragic poets from his republic, 105; 
also actors, 247. Praises the tragic 
dance, 289. Disapproves of the kor- 
dax, 290. His remarks about the 
drama in connexion with boys and 
women, 208. 

Plato (the poet), sells his comedies, 69. 

_ His remarks on the decline of choral 
dancing, 287. 

Plutarch, his description of Greek 
dancing, 285. His remark about 
music, 291. 
nyx, the, stone seats at, 107. Disused 


- as a meeting-place for popular as- | 


semblies, 162, 163. 

Poets, number of at the different dramatic 
contests, 19, 28, 30, 31, 38,40. Age 
of, 67. Produce plays .in other 
persons names, 68ff. Originally also 
stage-managers, 69, 80. Assigned to 
the choregi, 73 ff. Actin their own 
plays, 204. 

Polus, his salary, 255. 
cerning, 256. 

Polycleitus, architect of the theatre at 
Epidaurus, 116. 

Polyphradmon, his Lycurgean tetralogy, 
16. 

Portico, in the auditorium, 121. 
Eumenes, 150. 

Posidippus, reproduction of his plays, 33. 

Praecinctiones, 121. 

Pratinas, number of his plays, 8, Com- 
petes with Aeschylus, 16, 107, 123. 
Called a ‘dancer,’ 80, 286. Com- 
plains of the flute-players, 292. 

Price, of admission, two obols, 302. 
Granted by the pate to needy citizens, 
393- 

Priestesses, their tb, 305, 311. 

Priests, their seats, 305, 309 ff. 

Privileges, enjoyed by actors, 252. 


Stories con- 


Of 
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Palya, dramatic performances at, 42. 


Prizes, for choregi, 53, 90. For poets, 
54, 90. For actors, 55. 

Proagon, the, 87. 

Probolé, the, 91. 

Production, of a play, 66 ff. Conceal- 
ment of the poet’s name, 68 ff. 
Formerly managed by the poet him- 
self, 69 ff. Posthumous production of 
plays, 96. 

Proedria, the, 304. Conferred on 
priests, 305; on archons and generals, 
305 ; on various other persons, 306. 

Prologue, the, 273. 

Proskénion, the, 141, 170. 


‘Protagonist, his importance, 56, 298. 


Parts taken by him, 210, 2171. 
Ptolemy, the Third, a collector of 
manuscripts, 97. 
Puppet-shows, in the theatre, 163. 
Pythian games, dramatic performances 
introduced into the, 9. 


Q. 
Quintilian, his statement about Aeschy- 
lus, 95. His comparison of the orator 
and the dancer, 285. 


R. 

Ranks, in choruses, 268. 

Recitative, how far employed in the 
Greek drama, 243 ff., 276. 

Records, of dramatic contests, 59 ff. 
Erected in or near to the theatre, 161. 

Refrains, 293. 

Refreshments, in the theatre, 311. 

Religion, its eve with the drama, 
5 ff., 300. 

Reproduction of old Pe 28, 96; 
of old comedies, 32, 98; of plays of 
Aeschylus, 94. - By the actors, 58, 
92 ff. Almost unknown during the 
fifth century, 92. Favourite tragedies * 
in later times, 98 ff. 

Revision of plays, 93- 

Rural Dionysia, the, 42. 


Ss. 


Salamis, dramatic performances at, 42. 
Salaries, of the actors, 255. 

Sannio, the chorus-trainer, 81, 252. 
Satyric drama, at the City Dionysia, 19. 
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Its relation to tragedy, 24. Decline 
in the importance of, 28. Number 
of actors in, 201. Size of chorus in, 
263. Costume of satyric actors, 231 ff.; 
‘of satyric choruses, 265. The satyric 
dance, 291. 

Satyrs, costume of, 265. 

Satyrus, the actor, 99. 

Scene-painting, 170. 

Scenery, occasionally supplied by the 
choregus, 84. Simple in character, 
164. Gradual introduction of, 165 ff. 
Number of scenes not large, 168 ff. 
Scene-painting, 170. Mechanical 
arrangements for scenery, 171 ff. 
Entrances to the stage, 174. Regu- 


lations concerning the entrances, 176. ~. 


Changes of scene, 178 ff. The peri- 
aktoi, 181 ff. Stage-properties, 183. 
The ekkykléma, 185 ff. The exostra, 
189. The méchané, 189 ff. Various 
contrivances, 192 ff. 

Seats, originally of wood, 104. In the 
theatre of Dionysus, 117 ff. Price of 
seats, 302. 

Shepherds, on the stage, their costume, 
227. 

Side-wings, 148. Called paraskénia, 149. 

Sigma, a name for the orchestra, 125. 

Sikinnis, the, 291. 

Simylus, the actor, 43, 249. 

Skéné, origin of the term, 104. Various 
meanings of, 139, 170. 

Slaves, admitted to the theatre, 297 ff., 
302. 

Soccus, the, 240. 

Socrates (the actor), 43, 249. 

Socrates (the philosopher), an admirer of 
Euripides, 42. His behaviour during 
the performance of the Clouds, 235. 

Solon, witnesses a performance by 
Thespis, 7. 

Solos, by actors, 243. 

Song, used in lyrical passages, 243, 276. 

Soothsayers, their costume on the stage, 
227. 

(Sophocles, competes with Euripides, 17. 

Number of his victories, 20, 47, 62. 

Abandons the practice of writing 

tetralogies, 25, Defeated by Philo- 

cles, 48. Never third in a contest, 

54. Refused a chorus by the archon, 

67} Exhibits at an early age, 67. 
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Entrusts plays to his son Iophon, 69. 
His actor Tlepolemus, 76.. Writes — 
for the actors, 76, 207. Appears 
occasionally on the stage, 81, 205. 
His conduct after the death of En- 
ripides, 87. The text of his plays, 
95, 97- Popular tragedies of his, 
99. His statue in the theatre, 160. | 
Scenery in his plays,{ 1682, Said to . 
have invented scene-painting, 170. — 
Introduces a third actor,-200- Pre- 
vented from acting by eakness 
of his voice, 204. Invents the krépis, 
225; and the curved staff, 228. In- 
creases the size of the chorus, 262. 
Appointed general, 316. His popu- 
larity, 317, 318. —— 

Sparta, the theatre at, 122. 

Speech, used in the delivery of iambic 
trimeters, 241, 276. 

Sphyromachus, his regulation about the 
seats, 299. , 

Staff-bearers, 313. 

Stage, height of, 141, 154ff. Com- 
parative size in Greek and Roman 
theatres, 142. Dérpfeld’s theory con- 
cerning, 142 ff. Steps leading up to, 
147. Supported by the hyposkénion, 
146. The back-wall, 149. Intended 
for the actors, 150. Used occasionally 
by the chorus, 152. Its height during 
the fifth century, 158. 

Stage-buildings, in the theatre of Dio- 
nysus, 136 ff. Long and narrow in 
shape, 139. The facade, 140, The 
side-wings, 148. 

Stage-properties, 183 ff. 

Stasima, movements of chorus during, 
275. Delivered by the whole chorus, 
277. Accompanied with dances, 287. 

Statues, in the theatre, 160, 161. On 
the stage, 183. 

Steps, between orchestra and stage, 147. 

Stropheion, the, 194. 

Sword-swallowers, in the theatre, 163. 

Syrtos, the, 226. 


My 


Taureas, assaulted by Alcibiades, 86, 
313. 

Tauromenion, the theatre at, 149. 

Telestes, dancer employed by Aeschylus, 
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_ 284. Dances the Seven against 


___ Thebes, 289. 


_ Temples, of Dionysus, 110, 160. 


‘ermessus, the theatre at, 117. 
Tetralogies, 21 ff. Invention of, 21. 
Character of, 23. Disuse of, 25. 
_~ Meaning of the term, 26. 


~ Text, of old plays, officially preserved, 97. 


Theatre, the Greek, general character 
of, 102. Originally of wood, 103- 
Site of the old wooden theatres at 
Athens, 104. Shape of. the audi- 
torium, 115 ff. Passages in the audi- 
torium, 121. Size of different Greek 
theatres, 122. The orchestra, 125, 
135. The eisodoi, 133. The stage- 
buildings, 139 ff. The stage, 141. 
The hyposkénion, 146. Steps to 
stage, 147. Side-wings, 148. Back- 
wall, 149. Acoustic properties of, 159- 

Theatre, of Dionysus at Athens, history 
of the, 107 ff. Its site, 110. Plan 
of, 112. The auditorium, 113 ff. 
Date of the auditorium, 123 ff. The 
orchestra, 128 ff. The stage-buildings, 
136ff. The stage, 146, 158. Statues 
and monuments in, 160 ff. Buildings 
near, 160. Its various uses, 162 ff. 

Themistocles, victorious in a dramatic 
contest, 53, 60. His statue in the 
theatre, 161. 

Theodectes, engages in thirteen contests, 
28. Victorious at the Lenaea, 39. 
A rhetorician as well as poet, 81. 

Theodorus, excellence of his voice, 248, 
Stories about him, 257. 

Theognis, the tragic poet, 95. 

Theologeion, the, 193. 

Theoric money, the, 303. 

Thesis (metrical term), 283, 

Thespis, the inventor of tragedy, 7. 
Called a ‘dancer,’ 80, 286. Acted 
his own plays, 204. Said to have 
used masks, 217. 

Thessalus, the actor, 255, 257. 

Thoricus, the theatre at, 42. 

Thrasyllus, his dream, 58. 

Thrones, in the theatre of Dionysus, 
date of, 125. Throne of the priest of 
Dionysus, 308. 
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Thymele, name for the altar in the 
orchestra, 132; for the orchestra 
itself, 133; for the stage, 155. Wie- 
seler’s view concerning it, 155. 

Timotheus, the author of the new style 
of music, 294. 

Tombs, on the stage, 184. 

Tragedy, date of first institution of 
contests in, 6, At the City Dionysia, 
16 ff., 27 ff. At the Lenaea, 37. 
Number of actors in, 200. Costume 
of actors in, 216 ff. Size of chorus in, 
262. Costume of chorus in, 262. 
The tragic dance, 289. 


| Training, of the chorus, 80 ff. 


Tribes, the Attic, dithyrambic contests 
between, 14,15. Have no connexion 
with the dramatic contests,14. Certain 
blocks in the theatre appropriated to 
them, 307. 

Tribute, displayed at the City Dionysia, 
89, 162. 

Trilogies, 21 ff. 

Tripods, the prizes in the dithyrambic 
contests, 53. 

Tritagonist, the, 207, 208, 211. 

Tritostatae, the, 271. 

Trochaic tetrameters, given in recitative, 
244. 

Tunic, of tragic actors, 225. Of satyric 
actors, 232. 

Turban, worn by Darius, 228. 


Vi, : 

Voice, importance of in the Greek 
drama, 245. Its strength more re- 
garded than its quality, 246. Train- 
ing of the voice, 248. 


W. 
Windows, in the back-scene, 173. 
Women, admitted to the theatre, 227 ff. 
Their seats, 307. 


x 
Xenocles, defeats Euripides, 18. 


Zi. 
Zeno, his remark about actors, 247. 


THE END. 
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